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JUVENAL. 



TOJL. II. B 



SATIRE X. 



%tgwiotnt. 

The subject of ihu immiiabie ScOire i$ the Vanity of Human 
fVkhet. The poet takee hie stand on the great theatre of the world, 
and sumnu>ns before him the Ulustrious characters of all ages. As 
they appear ht succession^ he shows^ from the principal events of their 
Uoes^ how little happiness is promoted by the attainment of what our 
indistinct and bounded views represent as the most perfect of earthly 
blessings. Of these, he instamxs Wealth, Power, Eloquence, Military 
Glory, Longevity, and Personal Accomplishments ; all of which have, 
as he observes, proved dangerous, or destructive to tJieir respective- 
possessors. Hence, he argues the wiidom of acquiescing in the 
^Utpensations of Heavens and concludes with a form of prayer, m 
wfuch he points out, with great force and beauty, the objects for which 
a rational being may presume to approach the Almighty, 

The commentators suppose Juvenal to have had the second Alor 
Hades of Plato, or the Hudc Macrine diem of Persius, m his 
thoughts; it is probable that he had both: he has tahen nothing 
from them, however, but the general idea ; thejilling up is entirely 
his own, and it is done with a boldness of imagery , an awful and im* 
pressive sublimity of style and manner, of which it would perhaps be 
dificuU. to Und another example in any composition merely human. 



•SATIRE X. 



V. 1—10. 

In eveiy cUme^ froin Gang^' distant stream 

To Grades, gilded by the western beam, .. *. 

Few, from. the clouds of mental errour free,' 

In its true light or good or eyil see. 

For what, with reason^ do ^ seek or shun ? ' 

What plan, how happily soe'er begun. 

But, finished, we our own success lament. 

And rue the pains, so fatally mispent ?-— 

To headlong ruin see whole houses driven^ 

Curs'd with their prayers^ by too indulgent heayen ! 



Vxfi. 5. RfT whai^ wi^ reason, do we $eek er uhun? 8fc,^ This 
is beautifully expressed by Shakspeare, who, without knowii^ 
any tbing of our author, frequently fiJls into his' train of 
thinking ; 



We ignorant of ourselves 



«« 



Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 
Deny us fer our good ; so find we profit. 
By losing of our prayers.*' 



Vbs. 9. To headlong rum^ 8sc.'] Evertere dofnoe iotas^ 8(c. Not 
enfy the idea, but the language is from Cioeroi'^ Cnj^^MeB 
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Bewilder'd thus by folly or by fate. 
We beg pernicious gitts in every state. 
In peace^ in war. . A full and rapid flow 
Of eloquence^ lays many a speaker low * 
Even strength itself is fatal ; Milo tries 
His wondrous arms^ and^-in tbe trial dies ! 

But avarice wider spreads her deadly snare. 
And hoards amass'd with too-successful care. 
Hoards^ which o'er all paternal fortunes rise. 
As o'er the dolphin towers the whale in size. 
For this^ in other times^ at Nero*8 word. 
The ruffian bands uosheath'd the murderous sword. 



«tmt insatiabileit non modo wigulu homines, sed unioenas /amUiaM 
€certunL Fin. i. .In his Tuaculan Disputations, he has a very 
beautiful passage to the same efiect, in. 2. 

Vbb. 15. Milo tries 

His wcndrous arms, ^c] The story of Mi]p is toUl 
in two words by Roscommon : 

«« I ■ ■ ■ Remember Milo's end, 

^ Wedg*d in the timber which he strove to rend." 

Ver. 19. 0*er all paternal fortunes, *c.] This is but a. heavy 
passage in the original, and will not be found much lightened* 
I siispect, in the translation. It is, however, fairly givem 
Under the cover of a general attack, Juvenal aj^earstoaimhii 
satire at Seneca, who ba^i collected prodigious sums by his'owii' 
carking and care^ for with respect to Longinus and the Late- 
rani, they were of high descent, and derived noble patrimoniea 
from their fiunilies. Riches, however, whether acquired or 
inherited, were, in those days, dangerous in the highest degreo. 
See the nfext note. 
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Rush'd to the a^Iling cofiers of the greats 
Chaced Lateranus from his tfrrdlj sea^^ 
Besieged too-wealthy Seneea's wide walls^ 
And closed^ terrifii6k^ round Longinus' halls : 
While sweellj in their cocklofts slept the poor^ 
And heard no soldier thundering at their door« 

The traveller^ freighted with a little wealth. 
Sets forth at night, and wins his way by stealtir: 
Eyen then, he fears the bludgeon and the blade. 
And starts and trembles at a rush's shade ; 
While, Yoid of care, the beggar trips along. 
And, in the spoilei^s presence, trolls his soQg. 

The first great wish that all with rapture oWn, 
The general cry, to every temple known, 

Tbb. 99. The traoeUer, ^.] So Ovid:^ 

*^ Sic timet insidias qui scit se ferre viator 
'* Cur timeaty tutum carpit inanis iter." Nug. 



PaucA Ueei porUi, ftc. This, which all the translators take foft 
an hnagmaiy case, I beBeve to be an historical fiict. The poet 
is stiU speaUng of Nero's time, and he alludes to the cautious 
{nractice of those who, bdng in possession of a few valuables^ 
wished t0Yemove them without being seen ;— •nocfe Her ingremu: 
even thus, they trembled fbr their safety. Hie rapacity of Nero 
k again noticed in the twelfdi Satire* The efl^cts of fear ara 
wdl described by Clandign* with an eye perhaps to this place; 



Eoce levis frondes a tergo ooncutit auraf, 

tda Leo ; nduit pro Tolaere terror." 

EMJtFQg. iL 460. 
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h, gold, £old, gold ! — ^'and let^ alUgracious Powefs, 
'^ The largest chest the Forum boastg^ be oors.r'. • 
Yet none from earthen bowls destruction sip : 
Dread then the draughty when, mantling^ at your lip> 
The goblet sparkles, radiant from the mine, 
.Andlhe broad gold inflames the ruby wine* 
And do we, now^ admire the stories told^ 
Of. the two Sages^ so renown'd of old; . 
How this for ever laugh 'd, whene'er he stept 
Beyond the threshold ; that, for ever wept ? ^ 



Vbb. 58. ' ■ the Faram boasU,'] Here, that i8» in the 

Forum of Trajan, or rather in the jbemplos situated aroa!i|d it. 
the rich deposited their money, for safety. See Sat, xiv. 

Vbr. 45. How this far ever laughed, iic'] " To believe,"* Ho- 
lyday says, *' that Heraclitus did continually weep, may well 
deserve to be laugh*d-at.** He has a long anatomical note* how- 
ever, to prove that if he did not, it was not from any natural de- 
ficiency of tears : but neither did Democritus continually laugh. 
How these two men came to be dihtinguished by the names of 
the laughing and the erying philosophers, I know aotjt^ \^ 
certainly did not deserve such trifling appellations^ riemopri^ 
in particular was a man of extraordinary talentf :, and unless 
some perverted or exaggerated notions, respecting tV/§ aatui»'^f 
his scepticism, led the vulgar to form so silly an opuiion of hii]^, 
it will be difficult to account fqr this singular degradation of the 
fi^t philosopher of his age.'^ As for Heraclitus, he fpFas a stern 



.'^ 



* This praise, however, as J>r. Ireland observes^ must not go 
forth unqualified. He was the father of all that desolating phi- 
losophy which, placing the senses in the room of reason, tends 
to eaUingoishacience, while it encourages personal gratiiication«. 
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But all can laiigb :'>— the wonder jet appears^ . 
What fooint applied the eternal streant of tears 1 

Denioeritus^ at eyeiy step he took^ 
His sides with une^kiiigui^'d laughter shool^ 
Though> injhisidays^ Abdeca's simple towns^ 
No fasces kjAew^ ^c^irsi -Iftters^ purple gowns.— • 
Whati had he seen^ in his triumj^al car^ 
Aipid the dustj Cjirqjue) coospicuous &r. 



and Ti^d moralist of what was aftetwards called the Stoick 
school ; as litt}ie likely to cry upon 9II ocoaaiopa^ as the fonneit 
to laugh. This^ however, was not Juvenal's concern ; he had 
only to do with the qualities commonly assigned them ; and it 
miM be granted; that lie has made an admirable use of both, 
particularly of those allotted to Democritus. ' 

VxA. 53, What! had he seen, in his triumphal car, 4rc.] H« 
describes the procession of the Frsetor tm open the Circensiaa 
games. It was not, I believe, altogether so absurd as it is here 
represented, for Juvenal has confounded it with a triumph, from 
viMi JtfdiffinBBd in Iwo or three circunvtandes* The *f tuitick 
of Jove," indeed, was borrowed of the god for the.Prfletor> as 
yftSiM^fciit the Tictcurl0us. general; the ** tapestryof the toga,** 
infh iWafi «cg>iiiaioa to both ; but the ctvwn and the daif^.wffire 
appwyriM^d aalel^» I think, .to the. ktter^ 

This confusion is also Hotieed by Ruperti >— ilbdi^ mihUmmn 
m pulvere Circi is, in his opinion, an interpplation, the rejection 
of which would smooth every difficulty, as the whole jtassage 
might then relate to a triumph. He is right ! remove every 
point in dispute, and there will be nothing left to contest. All 
the. force of tjbue aatii^, however, would thus be d^atixrved. A 
sober reader of Juveaal.c^mnot surely haye proceeded thus filial 
without, observing tl^t he.^9hiM%^ ^t » Uttte JJQ^^WtffBQr, 
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^ The Prastor perch'd aloft, superbly drest 
In Jove's proud tunick, with a trailing vest 
Of T} rian tapestry, and o'er him spread 
A crown, too bulky for a mortal head. 
Borne by a sweating slave, maintained to 
In the same car, and mortify his pride ! 
Add now the bird, that, with expanded wing. 
From the raised sceptre, seems prepared to spring ; 
And trumpets here ; and there the long parade 
Of duteous friends, who head the cavalcade ; 
Add too, the zeal of clients robed in white. 
Who hang upon his reins, and grace the sight, 
Unbribed, unbought,— -save by the dole^ at night 

Yes, in those days, in every varied scene. 
The good old man found matter for his spleen: 



object of hiB anioiAdveniaD ctn be ridieidid 
by it with more efiect. 

The imperial eoBign (the ivory sceptie sornKnmted with an 
eagle) aeems as much out of its place here, as nu»t ofthe other 
accompaniments ; it was, however, too importanta gewgaw to 
be kit behind; for, as Prudentius tells us» 

** Aquila ex ebwma sumit arrogantiam 
" Gestator ejus, ac superbit beUu» 



** Inflatus osae.'*- 



Upon the whole, thb heterogeneous jumble of unwieldy mag- 
nificence had enough of ridicule in it to provoke the spleen of a 
Budi leal tisibfe qpecsUKtor than I)e&iocrita 
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Some, PowEB hnrk^ headlong from ber envied 
height^ 
Some, the broad tablet^ flashing on the si^t^ 
With titles^ names : the statues^ tumbled down/ . 
Are dragg'd by hooting thousands fhrough the'town ; 
The brazen tars torn rudely from the ybke^ 
And^ with the blameless steeds, io shiVers broke--<- 
Then roar Hie.fires 1 the soo^ artist blows. 
And all Sejanus in Uie furnace glows ; 

tables,) seal them up, and with wax, fiisten them to the kiuei of 
the gods : (or to the thighs of them, for so Apuleius speaks) the 
ancients counting thai the «eat of mercy. When their desires 
were granted* the mannaer was to take away the paper, tear it, 
and bring unto the gods what they had promised." Substitute 
saints for gods, and the passage will accord witii the piactieeia 
Catholick churdies at this day; 

It was a most ancient custom, (indeed, it stills prevails in the 
Kasl), for men to embrace the knees of those firom whom they, 
ac^dted fav^w or protection. In allusion to whieh, and to no 
abstract ideas of their being the seat of mercy or power. Homer 
frequently observes that the granting or wiCbbolding oi par^iou* 
lar blessings, lies in the knees of the gods, ^aovy wi yoweurt xfiroti. 
This accounts satisfactorily enough, I think, for the practice 
mentioned in the text. 

Vkr. 81. Ill ■ Abroad tablet, Bte,'] — ** longa atqae in* 
signU homormm tabuid.' Well explained by the old Scliofiast. A 
plate of bnuB affixed to the statues of eminent persons, andcon* 
taining a pompoua enumeratfon of their titles, honours, &c. 

Vbr.ST; And all Sejanus in the furnace glows ^1 This instance 
of -Segamis is most happily dioseii, since it exhiUts at one view, 
not only tlkeinstaliyitgr'of court, but *f popular, favour. 

W»'8ubJ0Ht^ev<w» jm fls g<»t to sgdia-hei^of yiamen noor 
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Sejanus^ ODce so hohoar'd^ so adored^ 
And onlj second to tbe world's gfeat lord, 
RnDs gMttering from the mouldy in eupaand cans^ 
Basons and ewers, plates^ pitchers, pots and pans. 

^* Crown all jour doors with ba^y triumphant hay t 
'' Sacred to Jove, the milkwhite victim slay ; 



rrer fen from it so rapidly into the abyss of disgrace and ruin* 
This is not the pkee for his histcH'y, but it ftwj not be improper 
to call the reader's attention to this picture of the unfeeling and^ 
barbarous versatility of the mob ; a picture which for truth and 
humour has seldom, I think, been equalled. 

To understand the little drama which follows, we must «up« 
pose one of those who had witnessed the commencement of 
Sejanus* punishment, hastening home to announce the intelli* 
^enee» and prepare his pubUek demonstrations of loyalty and 
joy. The dialogue passes between him and his neighbours. 

With respect to Sejanus, it may be said of him, as it was of 
Lally, by Voltaire; he was one against whom every man had a 
right to lift his hsind, but the executioner. ->I>uring the full tide 
of his prosperity, nothing seems to have been too low for his- 
malice. In the prologue to his third book of Fables, Phednis, 
the obscure and inofibnsive Phsdrus, pathetically complaias of 
having bean uiijustly accused by him: he survived^ however,*, 
both the accusation and the accuser, and in his story of Prin- 
cq» Tibicen, gently retorts upon the follen fortunes of his. ad^ 



I know not whether Pliny had thif particular event in his 
thoughts ; but he gives a very interesting detail of the impotent' 
vengeance exercised on the statues of disgiaced fovourites by 
the rabble : Juvabat Ulidere solo superbisiimos vuUu$f insiarefem^ 
t^ire securibuSf ui n tingulos ktw $angu{$ dolarque sequeretwr, 
Nema tarn temporam gau^ sertipu UtiHa, qim ituiar 
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^' For lo ! where great Sejanus by the ihnog, 
'' A joyful spectacle ! is dragg'd along. [pvt^ 
^^ What lips ! what cheeks ! hah^ traitour !— for my 
'' I neyer loved the fellow — in my heart/' 
' Bat tell roe ; Why^ was he adjudged to bleed ? 
* And who discoyer'd ? and who proved the deed?^ 
'^ Proved ! — a huge^ wordy letter came to day 
'^FromCapres." Good! whatthink the people? They! 
They follow fortune^ as of old^ and hate> 
With their whole souls^ the victim of the state. 
Yet would the herd^ thus zealous^ thus on fire> 
Had Nurscia met the Tuscan's fond desire^ 



mdereiur cemere laeerot artus^ truncaki membra, pMremo iruem 
horreHdoique imaginei abjectoi excoeta$queJlammiM, tUexiUo terrare 
H fliimcy til tcfum hornkwum ac voU^taU$ ignibus wuikarmUur. Pa** 
nugyr. cap, lii. 

Vkk. 100. — — — — ^ h^ge, wcrdf leUett 4rc.]— So vefbom 
el gnmdu epktola is translated by Jonson. Dio sneers • at 
tte length of this epistle : and Suetonius calls it, pudenda mite* 
randaque oraUo. The truth is, that Tiberius, wbo^ like Crom- 
wdl, was always too cunning to be clear, was at this time 
oonfonnded by his fears, or at least pretended to be so ; and 
therefore wrote " about it, and about it." Suetonius has pre- 
served a sentence of tliis memorable address, which fully justafiea 
the character he has given of it. Among other things, Tiberius 
bcapfught the senate to send one of the consuls, with a military 
guard, to conduct him, a poor and desolate old man, in safety 
to their presence ! In his Sejanus, Ben has fabricated an epistle 
far Tiberius with a masterly hand. 

Vbr. 105. Had Nmtcia^ So the Tuscans, aocordixig to the 
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And crushed the unwary prince^ havejill combiiied> 
And haird Sejanus^ Master of mankind ! 
For since their yotes have been no longer bought^ 
All publick care has ranish'd from thmr thought; 

old Scholiast, (no great mythologist, it must be confessed) called 
the goddess Fortuna. As Sejanusinras of Tuscany, Lipsius con* 
oeives that there is some cleverness exhibited in adopting this 
name instead of the more common one. Begging pardon of 
Lipsius, I see nothing of this : — ^But why must Nurscia be For- 
tuna? Juvenal, indeed, could say of the Romans — Not tefad^ 
mus, Fcrtuna, deam; but it does not therefore follow that the 
practice was universal. That Nurscia was worshipped xaTe^oyi^y 
by the Tuscans is beyond question, and this is sufficient for 
Juvenal's purpose. What she was, I know not ; but she was 
more probably Luna (Astarte) than Fortuna. 

Vbr. 108. For since their votes^ *c.] There spoke the dd re- 
publican ! and indeed, it must be confessed, that if Juvenal 
aometimes lashes the tyranny t>f the chiefe, he at others treats 
the base and abject submission of the people with equal, if not 
fuperiour, severity. 

It is clear that their power had been broken by the usurpa- 
tkms of Marius and Sylla ; they still, however, retamed a consi- 
derable degree of influence, and nominally gave, or rather sold, 
their suffrages, till the days of Julius Cesar. That they were 
ripe for the slavery which awaited them, cannot be denied ; for 
such was their corruption and rapacity, that they only inquired 
whicb of the candidates would bribe highest 

Cesar, however, did not directly deprive the people of their 
mirages, (cruda, adhuc serviiute, as Lipsius says,) he only took 
the nomination of the consuls upon liimself, and left the choice, 
or rather the sale, of the inferiour magistracies to them, upon 
condition that he should have the recommendation to one half! 
Soetonius has preserved his congidCilbre^ and a very curious one 
it is : Qm%kb, Dictator illi taibux. Commendo vobis ilium, et 
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And those who once, with unresisted ^waj. 
Gave armies, empire, every thing, awaj. 
For two poor claims have long renounced the whole. 
And only ask,-— the Circus and the Dole* 

^' But there are more to suffer/' ^ So I find ; 
' A fire so fierce^ for one was ne'er designed. 

^llumy ut VBSf Ro 8UFFHAOIO suam dignitatem teneant. (Cssar, 41.) 
The reader may be pretty confident that these recommendations 
were never overlooked : preces eranty as Tacitus says on another 
occasion, ted qu'ibus contradict non posset. 

Augustus seems somewhat to have enlarged the power of the 
people, which was again abridged by Tiberius, or rather taken 
quite away ; neqiie^ says the historian with honest indignation^ 
populus ademptum jus questus est nisi inani rumore. Caligula, in 
a fit of popularity, showed symptoms of re-establishing them in 
a part of their rights, which .however came to nothing : this I 
think was the last effort in their favour, and from this period 
they gradually, and indeed deservedly, stmk into insignificance 
and contempt. 

It argues great courage in our author to reproach the 
Romans for their supineness ; and must have been highly oiTen- 
eive to their rulers. About this, however, he appears to be 
little solicitous ; nay, I am persuaded that much of what he 
says here is immediately levelled at Trajan, who had, about 
this time, transferred to the senate, or rather to himself, the 
very trifling degree of power which the people had hitherto 
been permitted to retain. 

Ver. 113. -: — — the DoleJi The Bole here 

mentioned must not be confounded with the sportula already 
noticed ; the latter was a private distribution, tlie former a pub- 
lick one. See vol. i. p. 313. The suspicions in the next couplet 
were not ill-founded ; for many adherents of Sejanus, and more, 
who were suspected of being such, suffered death immediately 
after his fiajl. 
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' Imet mj friend Brutidius^ and I fear^ 
' From his pale looks^ he thinks there's danger near* 
' What, if this Ajax, in his frenzy, strike, 
' Suspicious of our zeal, at all alike !' 
True : Ay we then, pur loyalty to show ; 
And trample on the carcase of his foe. 
While yet exposed,' on Tiber's banks it lies"— 
' But let our slaves be there,' another cries : 
Yes ; let them (lest our ardour they forswear. 
And drag us, pinion'd, to the Bar,) be there.'* * 
Thus of the favourite's fall the converse ran. 
And thus the whisper pass'd from man to man. 
Lured by the splendour of his happier hour, 
Wouldst thou possess Sejanus' wealth and power ; 
See crowds of suppliants at thy levee wait. 
Give this to sway the army, that the state ; 
And keep a prince in ward, retired to reign. 
O'er Capreae's crags, with his Chaldean train ? 



ft 



€€ 



Vbk. 133. 0*er Caprea^s cmgs,'] angusta Caprearum in r»pe, as 
Juvenal bappily expresses it. For anguHa most of the copies 
have augutia, which, though an ingenious variation, appears to 
weaken the force of the Satire. The long and in&mous resi* 
dence of Tiherius at Capre® is too well known to be dwelt on 



It maf seem a little extraordinary that Tiberius, who»' at a 
former peribd, had driven the Chaldeans (the astrologers) out 
of Italy, nay, put some of them to death, should, in the decline 

TOL. II. C 
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Yes^ yes^ thou wouldst (for I ean read diy breast) 

Eigoy that favour which he once possert^ 

Assume all oflStces^ ff^^^ c^ll cororaands^ 

•The Imperial Horae^ and the Praetorian Bands. 

'Tis nature^ this ; even those who want Uie will^ 

Pant for the dreadful privilege to kill : 

Yet what delist can rank and power bestow^ 

Since every joy is balanced by its woe ! [say ? 

—Still wouldst thou choose the £Eivourite*s purple^ 

Or^ thus forewarn'd^ some paltry hamlet sway ? 

of life, have seduckd liimself from the world to enjoy their so- 
ciety wiUiout moksiatioii ; bat his conduct may be accounted 
for, from the coadition of human nature. The multiplied 
cruelties that followed the fall of Sejanus, though they could not 
a{^)ease the ferocity, had yet akrmed the conscience, of this 
execrable monster : anguish aad despair took possession of aR 
his thoughts, and if we could for a moment suppose the damned 
permitted to make their " eternal blazon . to ears of flesh and 
bloed," we could not image terms of deeper horrour for them, 
than those with which he begins one of his letters to the senate: 
Qmd scribam vobis P. C. aut quomodo scnbam, out quid ommno non 
scribam, hoc tempore ? DU me^ Dectque pejus perdant, quam quoHdie 
perire sentio, si scio. Suet. Tiber. 67. In this state'; aMcted 
at the past, dissatisfied with the present, and trembting for the 
future, his enfeebled and distracted nnod elung for i^ef to the 
wretched iinpostvres of astrelagy, which it had Ibnaerly re* 
jected ; snd endeaYovfed to divert the evils of to day, by yagne 
senseless researches iiito the destiny 6i to^merrtvw. I havedbe* 
where noticed the strange inconsistency of atheism i Tiberius 
IS a ftr3d»g proof of it : Circa deoe (Suet. 09) <te reU g i^fi es neg- 
Ugentter; qnippe sMktus maihemalwa, pentmiMiwqut pkntti^ 
cuneiafuto agij Ste, Dio has the same remark. 
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At Grabii^ or Pid^na^^ rules p^opoudd^ 
For faulty measures^ and for wares unsound ; 
And take the tarnish 'd robe^ and petty state^ 
Of poor Uiubrse's ragged magistrate ? — 

You grant me then^ Sejanus grossly err'd^ 
Nor knew what prayer his folly had preferr'd : 
For when he begg'd for too much wealth and power^ 
Stage above stage^ he raised a Uttering tower^ 

Vkr. 147* poor Ulubr<B's ragged magistrate ?] Pamtosus 

vacuu ^dilis ULuhris, There were two kinds of j^iles, (strictly 
speaking, indeed, there were three») the Curule, and the Ple^ 
beian : the fint were officers of oonsiderable power. It is th# 
latter, however, of whom Juvenal now speaks, and with whoM 
imaginary importance he delights, on all occasions, to sport. 
They were chosen, as their name imports, out of the commons 
or plebeians, and had the care of weights and measures,' of 
markets and provisions, the determination of petty cases, tiie 
iospection of the roads, the overseeing of the theatres, &c. la 
little municipalities, such as Fldene, CJabii, and Ulubre, they 
were probably the only mtlglstnites. We have nothing pre- 
dsely like them in this country S but in the Italian villages, they 
still subsist, as ragged and consequential as ever, under the 
name of Podestas. The " tarnished robe,*' which was probably 
an heirloom attached to th« office, is finely eootrasted.with the 
pratexta, or prurple gown of Sejanus, 

VsE. 151. Stage above Hage, 4rc.] The thought is from 
Horace: 

eseelse gravk3re casu 



«< . ■■■ 



DecidoBt tmnres,' 



€• TkMmjt««M* lnMiiw *> - r j 



bat ^MMderAjdly heightened amd improved bf our author; vAm 
baa, in his turn, found many imitators. Pertiaps Horace bim« 
sdr was ineMited to Bfenatuler t 
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And higher still, and higher ; to be thrown. 
With louder crash, and wider ruin down ! 

What wrought the Crassi, what the Pompeys' 
doom. 
And His, who bow'd the stubborn neck of Rome ? 
What but the wild, the unbounded wish to rise. 
Heard, in malignant kindness, by the skies ! 
Few kings, few tyrants, find a bloodless end. 
Or to the grave, without a wound, descend. 

The child, with whom a trusty slave is sent. 
Charged with his little scrip, has scarcely spent 
His mite at school, ere all his bosom glows 
With the fond hope he never more foregoes, 

Axfiirpws Tf flrXouTcp, xa* yevst youtpwfuvov, 
Ofpw re ft«J« ■njj TOX^Jff fnjpxora, 
Tovrou Tfl^^eiov n^uwiv tv^s ^pwrhxei, 
EfJTCuptrm yet^ f^^iov, ha /mi|ov xwjj. 

^' There is a beautiful passage among the fhigments of Euri* 
jpides to the same purpose : 

IIoXXoi; h AatfiMV w xar* twotav ^epan, 

Vbr. 165. And Hk, ^-c] Julius Caesar's. The Crassi (fsdlust 
^nd son) seem rather to have fiiUen sacrifices to their avarice, 
than their ambition, which, at least with regard to the son* wad 
))ut a secondary passion. 

Vkr. 163. ff^Uh the fond hope^ ^c] ToH» ^tiiNfsa^rttai oj^a^ 
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To reach Demostheoes' or Tally's name^ 

Riyal of both id eloquence and fame !-— 

Yet hy this eloquence^ alas ! expired 

Each orator^ so envied^ so admired ! 

Yet by the rapid and resistless swaj 

Of torrent genius^ each was swept away ! 

Genius^ for that^ the baneful potion sped^ 

And lopt^ from this, the hands and gory head : ^ 

He speaks of the festival kept in honour of Minerva, as the pa- 
troness of the arts and sciences. It began on the nineteenth of 
March, and lasted, as the name imports, for five days, during 
which the schools were shut up ; but the ambitious urchins con- 
tinued their hopes and prayers for the genius and talents of those 
prodigies of eloquence. 

Vbr. 171* ^^nd loptffrom this^ 4*^.] Cicero was murdered by 
the second triumvirate. Antony, whom Juvenal supposes to 
have been particularly irritated by the second Philippick, 
dispatched a band of assassins after him, who overtook him as 
he was proceeding to the sea-side. He made no resistance, but 
looking sternly on the leader, whose life heliad formerly saved, 
and thrusting his neck as forward as he could out of the litter, 
bade him take what he wanted. The ungrateful wretch cut 
olF his head and his hands, and carried them to Antony, who 
rewarded him for the agreeable present with a civick crown ! 
and a large sum of money. The head was fixed on the Rostra, 
between the two hands, (whero, as we find from Elorus, the 
people ran as eagerly to see his relicks, as formerly to hear his 
eloquence,) a piece of impotent revenge, which, not long after, 
recoiled on the' author of it. 

Speaking of Antonius, (the grandfother of the triumvir) who 
Idlinthe bloody proscription of Sylla, Cicero has an observation 
of striking shaguiarity. in hii ipM ratrig m quUnu Uk remp. 
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While meaner pleaders unmolested stood^ 

Nor stain'd the rostrum with their wretched blood* 

'' How fortuNATE A NATAL dujf WQS thine, 

'^ In thdt LATE consuLATEj RofM, of mine /" 

comtantissim^ consul dtfenderat, pasUum caput iUudJvit, a quo 0rtmi 
multorum civ'mm capita servata ! Never could it be more txuly 
said, 

« — _-.^««^ — mutato nomine, de te 



" Fabula narratur."- 



Vbr. 174. How fortuifJTM a n4Ta$. day^ *c.] OfortumUam 
natam^ me consuls^ Romam, 1 have attempted, how successfully 
I know not, to give the English reader some idea of the ooa- 
struction of this well known verse of Cicero. Mast of my pr^ 
decessors have thought proper to translate it into nonsense, or 
load it with the most barbarous tautology j this, however^ is 
paying but an ill compliment to one of the greatest men **that 
ever lived in the tide of times," and no less ui:gust than unper* 
iinent. 

It appears indeed, that this line, or some one like tt, had been 
made the subject of ridicule during the author's Ufe : lie wee 
not however ashamed of the sentiment, for he repeats it in 
prose : O Nomt Decembres qwe us consulk, fuutu. ^go diem vert 
natalem hujus urbi$t ^c. OraL pro Flate. In the second Philip* 
pick, after severely retorting upon Antony, he add8,-'-«iec wo 
Uin de venibus retpond^ ; tantum dkam brevHerneque iiicM^ neque 
uUa9 te cmiAiiio UUroi fume. This, I suppose, is *'the reply 
churlish ; when. Instead of answering an adversary, you disable 
his judgment :*' what he subjoins, however, is a nobk apolegy 
for his Ughter studies. 

It may be doubted whether Cicero's poetry, generally speak- 
ing, deserves the epithet (ridtMda) which Juvenal is pleased to j 
affix to it s the verse in question, indeed, has long Seen the jett 
of smaU wiU» end even tbe ** mousing Martial hawks at it;** 
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Ob^ soul of eloquence ! had »1l been founds 
An emptjr Taunts like tbis^ a jingling sound, 
Tbou migbtst, in peace, thy humble fame have borne. 
And laugh-'d the swords of Antony to sconi ! 



but there are vigorous and elegant passages scattered amongst 
his works : and, indeed, the long fragment of the poem on his 
consulship, has many verses which Juvenal need not have blushed 
to own. After all, perhaps, it was the iib conbulb, and not the 
fiotem HotOMf the vanity, and not the jingle, which provoked 
the sneers of his contemporaries* When Juvenal wrote, how* 
ever, personality and envy had long been extinct ; and he evi- 
dently diverts himself with the want of taste, which could 
permit so many similar sounds to be crowded into the compass 
of a single line. To confess the truth, there appears in many 
parts of Cicero's works a predilection for trifles of this kind, 
derived, perhaps, from Ins long and intimate acquaintance with 
the rhetoricians and grammarians of Greece. 

Middleton has laboured to establish his poetical character. 
Fhitarch, he says» reckons Cicero among the most eminent of 
the Roman poets ; but Plutarch's judgment, in this matter, is 
of no great weight. To Quintilian's authority» indeed, every 
one must subscribe, but not to Middleton's interpretation of it : 
In oarmmibus uimam pq)er,ci$$et q^us rum detierttnt carpere maii^u 
** Quintilian seems to charge the cavils of his oensurers to a 
principle of malignity ;*' whereas he merely wishes that the editor 
of his works had omitted some things, (evidently alluding to 
his boastings,) which furnished a constant subject of censure to 
his enemies. To conclude, his verse is only mean, when com* 
pared with his prose; and if he had not been the first of orators, 
no one would have been unjust enough to style him the last of 

poets. 

Van. 179. 4nd UmgKd the swordi, 4rc.] This apostrophe is 
eqgoatty poignant and pathetick. Cicero had boastingly exclaimed 
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Yet this would I prefer, the coinmon jest. 
To that which fired the fierce triumvir's breast, 
That second scroll^ where eloquence divine. 
Burst on the ear^ from every gio^ing line. 
And he too fell, whom Athens, wondering, saw 

Her fierce democracy, at will, o'erawe, 

* 

in an unhappy hour, (see the conclusion of his wonderful speech, 
c&nspiajM divina Philippka favue^J *' I defended the republick in 
my youth, I will not desert it in my old age. I UmgKd to scorn 
Cati]ine*s swords^ I will not tremble at Antony's." Contbmpsi 
CatilvruB gladios, n<m periimescam tuas. To this Juvenal beau- 
tifully allud^, retorting the orator*s own words ; and to this, 
perhaps, Antony himself adverted with malignant triumph, in 
the day of vengeance. 

Ver. 180. Yet this teould I prefer, Arc] A singular declaration 
from one, who is supposed to have sufiered so much on account 
of the severity of his writings : — ^siuely the commentators, who 
are unanimous in maintaining that this Satire was composed by 
Juvenal after his banishment, must grant that it comes from 
him with a very ill grace. 

Ver. 184. And he toofeU ^c] Demosthenes, who poisoned 
himself to avoid Antipater, one of Philip's generals. His Anther, 
(v. 188) was a sword- cutler. From some incidental passages 
in the 8on*s ^ Orations, it appears that he was of considerable 
eminence in his profession, and kept two-and.twenty men in 
his employ. It was ambition, therefore, which induced him, 
or, as some say, his wife, to make *' his hopeful boy" an orator.' 

If Plutarch had seen this passage he might have corrected his 
life of Demosthenes by it. Where he picked up the idle story, 
that this great orator's education was grossly neglected, I can- 
not say; but he scruples not to give it currency : row ^KfuAonr xoi 

TbiB is not only contrary to the voice of antiquity; but in. 



^ 
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And '' fulmiae over Greece !*' some angry Power \ 
Scowl'd^ with dire influence^ on his natal hour. — 
Blear 'd with the glowhig mass^ the ambitious sire^. 
From an^ils^ sledges^ bellows^ tongs^ and fire^ 
From tempering swords^ his own more safe emplojj 
To study BH£TOBi€K^ sent his hopeful boj."^ 

The spoils of war ; the trunk in triumph placed^ 
With all the trophies of the battle graced^ 
Crush'd helms^ and batter'd shields; and streamers 
borne [torn ; 

From vanquished fleets^ and beams from chariots 
And arcs of triumph^ wh^re the captive foe 
Bends^ in mute anguish^ o'er the pomp below^ 

direct opposition to Demosthenes' own account of himself, which 
Juvenal evidently had in his thoughts : Ejbioi jxev toiwv wnifSh 

;(pij, X. T. X. mfi f e^. 

Ver. 193. The spoils of war; the trunk, fifc] This, says 
Dryden, who translates the passage very carelessly, is a mock 
account of a Roman triumph. On the contrary, it is a serious 
account of the manner of raising a trophy on the field of battle^ 
after a victory ; which, as Holyday properly observes, was *' by 
cutting down a tree, lopping-off its branches, fixing it in. th^ 
ground, and then hanging upon it the spoils wonne from the 
enemie.'** But indeed the whole process is so admirably described 
in the text, that any further remarks on it are unnecessary. 

Suetonius tells us that Domitian had a childish fondness for 
the erecting of trophies, arcs, &c. Hence the ciiticks conclude 
that the satire is pointed at him. It may be so. The supposi- 
tion, however, comes with an ill grace from those who maintain 
that Juvenal wrote in the time of Adrian. 
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Are bleBsings^ which the slaves of glory rate^ 

Bejond a mortal's bope^ a mortal's fate ! 

Fired with the love of these^ what countless swarms^ 

Barbarians^ Romans^ Greeks^ haye rush'd to arms^ 

All danger slighted^ and all toil defied^ 

And madly conquer'd^ or as madly died ! 

1^ much the raging thirst of fame exceeds * 

The generous warmth^ which prompts to worthy 

deedsj 
That none confess fair Virtue's genuine power^ 
Or woo her to their breast^ without a dower. 
Yet has this wild desire^ «n other days^ 
This boundless avarice of a few for praise^ 
This frantick rage for names to grace a tomb^ 
Involy'd whole countries in one general doom : 
Vain ''rage !" the roots of the wild fig«tree rise. 
Strike through the marble, and their memory dies I 
For, like their mouldering tenants, tombs decay. 
And, with the dust they hide, are swept away. 

Produce the urn that Hannibal contaiii89 
And weigh the mighty dnst which yet remains : 

ViK. 906. Thai none antfemfak Virtne^s genwne power, 4e.] 
*' Nee &cile mvenies multis in millibus unuin, 

<< Virtutem pretium qui pvtet esse sui; 
** Ipse deow recti, fiu:ti si pramia desint, 
** Non movet et gratis poenitet esse probom.*' 

Potii. Ub^ XI. 3f 
Vbk. Sir. ^dnd weigh the mighif dual, &cO I know not tkut 
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And is this all ! Yet this ivas once the bold^ 
The aspiring chiefs whom Africk could not hold^ 
Though stretch'd^ in breadthj^ from Mrhere the 

Atlftntick roars^ 
To distant Nilus^ and his sun*burnt shores ; 
In lengthy from Carthage to the burning zone^ 
Where other moors^ and elephants are known. 
— Spain conquer 'd^ o'er the Pyrenees he bounds : 
Nature opposed her everlasting mounds^ 
Her AIps^ and snows ; o'er thcHe^ with torrent force^ 
He pours^ and rends through rocks his dreadful 

course. 



this was eyer done in the old world ; at least, wHh regard to 
Hannibal; butintheStatisticalAccount of Sootlandtlfindthat 
Sir John Fateraon had the curiosity to collect and weigh the 
ashes of a person discovered a few years since in the parish of 
£celes ; which be was happily enabled to do with great fiudlity, 
as ** the inside of the coffin was smooth* and the whole body 
Tisible." Wonderful to relate, he found the whole did not ex- 
ceed in weight one ounce and a half! And is this all ! Alasl 
the quot Ubras itself is a satirical exaggeration. 

Veh. M6. ' o*er thae^ with torrent force,"] In the ori- 

ghial, et mmtem mpit aeelo, he rent the mountain with Tinegal*. 
Appian's acoount is» tAdevy te tari ra AXatta op), x. r. a, ^ He 
came to the Alps, and finding an abundance of fh>st and snow 
there, he cut down the trees, burned them, and extinguished 
the glowing embers with vinegar and water, Ti}y Sf rtffeaf ^wvug 
Sioert KM o^ev, he then beat down the rock, thus softened, with 
•ledges, and so opened a passage.'* But see Mr« Whitaker'i 
learned and ingenious work on this subject. 
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Already at his feet Italia lies ;— - 

Yet thundering on, ^'Think nothing done/' he cries^ 

'^ Till Rome^ proud Rome^ beneath my fury falls^ 

'^ And Africk's standards float along her walls !" 

Big words ! — but view his figure ! view his face ! 

O, for some master-hand the lines to trace^ 

As through the Etrurian swamps^ by floods increast> 

The one-eyed chief urged his Getulian beast ! 

But what ensued ?. Illusive Glory^ say. 
Subdued on Zama's memorable daj^ 
He flies in exile to a petty state^ 
With headlong haste ; and^ at a despot's gate^ 
Sits^ mighty suppliant ! of his life in doubt^ 
Till the Bithynian's morning nap foe ouL 

Nor swords^ nor spears^ nor stones from engines 
hurl'd. 
Shall quell the man whose frown alarm'd the world : 
The vengeance due to Cannse's fatal fields 
And. floods of human gore^ a ring shall yield ! — 



Vbk. 244. Cannai's fatal field,] Nearly thi«e 

centuries had elapsed since that disastrous action, yet Juvenal 
speaks of it, net only here, but elsewhere, in away which shows 
that t^e impression made by it on the minds of the Romans was 
indelible. 

Ther^ is nothing so much wanted as a judicious life of Han* 
idbal : it is more than time to do justice to one before whom 
the oonqueron of ancient as well as modem times " hide their 
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Fly^ madmaD^ % ! at toil and danger mock^ 
Pierce the deep snow^ and scale the eternal rock^ 
To please the rhetoricians^ and become 
A DECLAMATioK — for the bojs of Rome ! 

One worlds the ambitious youth of Pella found 
Too small ; and toss'd his feverish limbs around^ 
And gasp'd for breathy as if immtlred the while^ 
In GyBvsdj or Serlpho's rocky isle : 

# 

^Uminished heads." Sagacious, penetrating', indefatigable, fer- 
tile in expedients, boundless in resources, this extraordinarjr 
man, who maintained himself in a constant course of victories, 
(this is sufficiently clear even from Liv3r'8 prejudiced narrative,) 
with an inferiour army, in the heart of an enemy*s country, 
would have turned with contempt and horrour fix>m the 
celebrated murderer of the continent, who coolly calculates 
how many men he can afibrd to- sacrifice, and by impelling for- 
ward whole nations to slaughter, wearies out his less numerous 
antagonists. 

Vbb. ^45. — — — a ring shall yield ! — "] Such was the 
end of Hannibal : the Romans, who never thought themselves 
secure while he liyed, no sooner heard that he had taken shelter 
at the coiirt of Prusias, than they sent Q. Flaminius to demand 
him. Hannibal, who was well acquainted with the weakness of 
the Bithynian prince, and determined to die free, saw no other 
resource, but swallowing poison ; which, to be* prepared against 
the worst, he always carried with him in the hollow of a ring ! 

Hannibal might have asked with Arbaces : 

** Why should you, that have made me stand in war 
** Like fete itself, cutting what threads I pleas'd, 
** Decree such an unworthy end to me, 
** And all my glories?" King and no King. 

Ver. 9S&. J&i Gyarat, or Seripho.J 
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But entering Babylon^ found ample room^ 
Witbin the narrow limiti of a tomb ! 
f^ksaih, the great teacher^ Death alone prbclaimi^ 
The true dimensions of our puny frames. 



As these places are frequently mentioned by Juvenal, it may 
be necessary, onoe fo»all, to observe, that they were bare and 
rocky islands in the ^gean sea, to which offenders were some- 
times banished, and generally in the worst of cases^ The inha- 
bitants of these little spots were despised, Gibbon says, " for 
their ignorance and obscurity :'* tliey should rather have been 
pitied fo* their wretchedness. Stratonicus, who was sent to the 
fdrvier of them (Gyar») for defonwdoil, .fooad himself so un« 
cominrtaUe tiiere, that he one day asked his host what crime 
punislied with exile in hi««otuitry? the matt said, peijufy. 

Why dost thou not forswear thyself then," rafdied Strataiidoii^ 
«< to be dismissed fiiom this accursed place?*' 

.flail has a fine aUusioti to the next verse : 



«c 



** Fond fool ! six feet shall serve for all thy store, 
*' And he that cares for most, shall find no more." 

kt harmonious monosyUables I** but this is surpassed 
lauttfbl and pathetkk sportvopbe of Prince Henry to 1 
remains of Hotspur; 



«< 



Fare thee well, great heart! 



** IU-weav*d ambitk>n, how much art thou shrunk ! 
** Wheu that tins body did contain a spirit^ . 
** A kingdom for it was too small a bound j 
" But noW) two paces of the vilest earth 
" Is room enough !" 



The reader of taste and fee&ng will thank me far adding, 
from Shifky, the following exquisite idlusba to the same pas<< 
sage; 
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The daring taks, in Greciaa rtory founds 
Were once believed : — of Athos aail'd around^ 



« Boes this" (i. e. the Coffin.) 

'* Does this enclose hk corps? How little room 

** Do we take up in death, that, living, know 

** No bounds ! Hiere, without murmuring, we can 

" Be circumscribed < — ^it is the soiil, that makes us 

'* Affect such wanton and irregular paths ; 

" When that's gone, we are quiet as the earth, 

" And think no more of wandering." The Wedding. 

Vbr. t58. The daring tales in Grecian story founds S^c.'] The 
qmcquid Gracia mendax, says the translator of Herodotus, (ap- 
plied by Juvenal to the Greek Historian,) *' partakes more of 
insolence than justice.** Gillies, too, terms it " downright im- 
pudeace." By my troth. Gossip, these be bitter words : and the 
fonner adds, *'it is not perhaps very extranragant to affirm, that 
livyhaa more prodigies than all the Greek historiaafl together.** 
PeriuKps not; wad if Juvenal had been called upon to give his 
opuupn of them, he would, I presume have delivered it iwitk 
very little ceremony. But he is not on the subject of pro^figies 
hare, nor, as fiv as I can see, d Herodotiis : he is speskiog of 
8ostrat«is, a poet, says the old Scholiast, (who knows nothfaig of 
the matter,) that wrote the can^iiaigns of Xerxes. Alter aQ, 
I do not mean to apok>gize fbrhis besitatkm respecting the vn* 
garies of the Persian prince, nor for the incrednfity with whidk 
he treats ** tlie darihg tales of Gfeece** in general. There ean, 
I thsnky be no doubt with any rational person, b«t that most of 
thechrcamstanees cxf ttus fionous expedition are either fe^Micailed 
hy the Greeks, or grossly exaggerated. As Alt hideed as relaflci 
to cirenDiDavigating Athos, (next to chaming the waves, the 
meet absurd of nttexjl^its, since evenHerodotus allows that the 
fleet might hare been dragged over*land with ioteitety Imi 
pauiii) I am somewhat kiclmed to think Sostiatna correct; 
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Of fleets^ that bridges o'er the ^^ves supplied. 
Of chariots^ rolling on the stedfast tide. 
Of lakes exhausted, and of rivers quaft. 
By countless nations^ at a morning's draught. 
And all that Sostratus so tvildly sings^ 
Besotted poet, of the king of kings. 

But how returned he, say ? this soul of fire. 
This proud barbarian, whose impatient ire 
Chastised the winds, that disobey 'd his nod. 
With stripes, ne'er suffer'd from the iEolian god ; 
Fetter 'd the Shaker of the sea and land — 
But, in pure clemency, forbore to brand ! 



Bince not only Thucydides, umu instar omnium, but Plato, Lysias, 
Diodorus, and others speak of it as an undoubted tact. The 
wonder is, that a matter so easy to ascertain, should ever have 
been a subject of dispute. Yet it wad, and is : this is suffi- 
cient for Juvenal. 

Modem travellers can find no traces of this work, and there- 
fore discredit the story. But they do not reflect on the size of 
the ancient ships. A ca^al somewhat less than that of Black- 
wall would be sufficient for them; and yet even that, if neg- 
lected, would be completely filled up in a few centuries. 

Vbb. 271. But^ in pure clemenqy, SfcJ] The caution of Hero- 
dotus on this occasion is worthy of praise. This good old man, 
with all the credulity of his countrymen, had little of their va- 
nity, and none of their propensity to &1sehood. " He had heard 
of brands tocT,** he says; but he does not take upon himself to 
answer for them : yfiti ^yixovcads xou Trtyeets etfersvFtf/L^^ ^i^/rraf 
Toy 'EtAAyjo'sroyroy. 

The necessity of versifying such passages as theae ought, in 
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knd Bute, if .aii^bt can touch th/B Powers abpye^ 
This calls for all their ser^ice^ all thejir love ! — 
But bow return'd he ? saj ;--— His navy lost^ 
In a small bark he fled the hostile coasts 



justice, to operate in favour of a translator ; but criticks have less 
bowels than Xerxes. He was content v^fhfeiiering his slave; but 
they are not satisfied unless they brmid theirs also. The trana« 
Mors of Juvenal have all been reproached in turn, with falling 
" infinitely short of the immortal Johnson.'* This may be readily 
admitted ; but it should not be forgotten that he enjoyed maiqr 
advantages of which those unfortimate persons could not par- 
take. As an imitator, he might freely expatiate among the 
happiest passages — nothing mean, nothing obscure, nothing 
inflated would detain him an instant : what was susceptible of 
poetical ornament he w^ould take, and, with 'Horace for his 
guide, 

" — ', ^ ' quxBf 

** Desperet tractata nitescere.pK)fi8e, relinquat ;** 

while the tran^tor is compelled, by duty, to stftiggle ** through 
hard and rare,, with hands, wings, feet,** or whatever else, with 
the consciousness that he is merely labouring for the displeasure 
of his reader, and heaping discomfiture upon his own head. 

Yes. 272. ^nd sure^ if aught, ^c] Here again the author 
interrupts the course of his satire by an impertinent witticism : 
line qmsnam veUei servire cfeortim—- the ridicule of which is, at 
^nce, mean and obvious : it affects, besides, the spirit of the 
passage. But this is not the only place, in which Juvenal 
forgets to stop at the true point. 

Vbr. S75. In a mnaU bark, ^.] Erai reg speetacuio digna^ ei 
€$tmaHene tortii hunuma, rerum varietate miranda, in exiguo, lor 
fentem xnderenavigio, quem'paulo ante vix aquar amne capisbatn, ^c. 
Just. lib. II. c. 13. . ' 

YOL. lU D 
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And, urged by terrour^ drove his labouring prore^ 
Through floating carcases^ and floods of gore. 
So Xenes sped^ so speed the conquering race ; 
They catch at glory^ and they clasp disgrace ! 
'' Life ! length of ufe !'* For this, with 
earnest cries. 
Or sick or well, we supplicate the skies. 
Pernicious prayer ! for mark what ills attend, 
fitill, on the old, as td the grave they bend : 
A ghastly visage, to themselves unknown. 
For a smooth skin, a hide with scurf o'ergrown^ 

> Vbk. S80. ** Life ! lbvoth of lifb !** 4c. 

*Q^ ovScv aya^Vf StM^epi} 8ff iroXX' txug 
Toi^ leoo*! xcu ht^m^fOL* wavier ei$ <rf 8ff 

Vbk. S84. A ghastly vitage, ^.] In thb striking description 
of old age, Juvenal seems to have thought of a passsage in 
Crates, thus admirably rendered by Mr. Cumberland: 

*' Hard choice^ for man to die—or else to be 
That tottering, wretched, wrinkled, thing yoa see. 
Age then we all prefer ! for age we pray, i 

'' And tiayel on to life's last lingering day; 

** Then sinking slowly down firom worse to worse^ 

" Find heaven's extorted boon our greatest curse.** 

But uddeed the idea is sufficiently obviousy and has had good 
Hungs said on it in every age ; here is one of them; 
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And sueh a cheeky as immy a gfandam ape^ 
In Tabmca's thick woods^ is seen to scrape. 



Someoomlbrt 



" W« have in dropping early— we isxfage, 

^ And not without men's pity; to live atill, 

•• Hare their good wishes ; thus, too, we prevent 

** The loathsome misery of age, beguile 

** The gout and rheum, that in lag houn attend 

- For grey approachers."— Two NMe Kmmm. 

Ag«in, 

*• For as our age increases, so vexatbns, 
*' Griefe of the mind, pains of the feeble body, 
Rheumit, coughs, catarrfas-^we're but our living cofflnii 
Besides, the &ir soul's old too/' »^/«/or a Month. 

Spenaer, in a.stanza of surpassing beauty» 









O why do wretched men so much desire 
To draw their days unto (he utmost date^ 
** And do not rather wish them soon expire ; 
Knowing the miseries of their estate. 
And thousand perils which them stiUawate^ 
Tossing them like a boat amid the mayne : 
TbBt eviery hour they knock at Deathe's gate; 
And he that happiest seems, and kast in payn^ 
Yet is as nigh his end, as he that most doth playne. 



M 
<« 
«fl 
«• 
C( 



Van. 887. In Tabraoa*$ 4rc.] '* A .city in the maritime part 
of libya,*' the old Scholiast says, *<near whkh is a thick wood 
aboondmg in apes.** It is probably the modem Tunis. Strabo 
qpiotes an entertaining passage from Posidanius^ respecting the 
n»t number of those animals which he saw there, and with 
ffliose gambols he vnB entertained in his voyage along the 
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Strength^ beafutyj and a thou^ad ebarflks beside^ 
With 8W«et distinction^ yonth. frobi: joutbdktide ;: t 
While age presents one universal face : 
A faultering voic^^ a weafc and trembling pace^ 
An ever-dropping nose^ a forehead bare^ 
And toothless gums to mumble o'er its fare. - 
Poor vrretch ! behold him^ tottering to his fal!^ 
So loathsome to himself^ ^ife^ children, all^ 
That those v^ho hoped the legacy to share^ 
And flatter'd long,— disgusted^ disappear. 
The sluggish palate dulPd^ the feast n2> more 
Excites the same sensations as of yore ; 
Taste^ feelings all^ a uniyersal blot^ 
And e'en the rites of love remember'd not : 
Or if^ — through the long night he feebly strives, 
'To raise a flame where not a spark survives ; 
While Venus marks the effort with distrust^ 
And hates the gray decrepitude of lust. 

Vbr. ^94. PoorwreichI heboldMm, 8se.} This is iOustrated 
by a pretty qufttrain in the Anlholagia : 

Ay «vgiXft^ jxixpoy tr ayftrn ^jS»i otrnt, 
■ . Ei; <^v Tftmrou TPvro ro AffnrpjMyoy* 
^Oyrn^ €uH>ciKTp^ rem 6Xov Siov, <i^ Sci^ S* s\d»y, 

** I have nevet/' says Dr. Jreknd, on the verse, of Juvenal 
quoted above. *' read thitf p^issage without oommiseratipn 4»r 
Pagaaiso^ which oould ndt caU ia one comlort of a higber 
nature to place against the conunon ills of life!" 
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Anotbef lofib !-**4io joy ciLn sM^ Idspire^ 
Tfabii^ fiiined Sdeueu& leild ibe warbling- ^uire: * 
Tbe swfeeUstaif ^' escapef Vim ; and the late^ - * 
WMch thrilU' file general ear, to him J« tonte;-^^ ' 
He sits, perhaps, too di^nt : bring hifa neclr^; • ' ^ 
Alas ! 'tis sttU the stfrae \ *\tt searce can hete ^ ^ ^ 
The deep-toned iorfi, the tra^lpet^i elanging seutkf. 
And the loud blastVhich shakes the benches 'tt»tin4. 
Eyen at%is i^, his sla^e miistbawl the hour, '• ' 
And shout the coiner's name; with all brspo^wF - 

Add tfiat a fever onlj, \mrms Ms Tciini^j 
And tha^PTB the little' blood i/vhicb jret remtfins ; 
That ills of every kind;' and '^v^ry name. 
Rush ihi, and seize the unresisting frame. 
Ask jou how many ? I could sooner say, 
now many drudges Hjppia kept. in. pay. 
How nwny oiphans B«^ili|s beguiled. 
How nmiiy pupils Ha^molns defiled. 
How nifMiy men long Maura .overmatched. 
Haw many patients Themison dispatch'd. 



I • 



Vsm.S18. T^i t72i of every Anmt4rc0 So Plautus, but mort 
soberly* 

<• .*-v^— ut tttas mala men, mala est tergo ! 
" Nam res plurimaa pessumaa^ cam adyenit, afiert, 
** Qoas si autumem omneis nimis kngus sermo sit.** 

JfaMeft. A^ v. S. 9. 

Vaa.3M« flbip fnony iiieii loiv iiMriS ^««] nusistheaban- 



^' O happy; 'mti, ibefond- tfce.ieoa»fMNi* catfr^. a-, 
*' Who ^?varded*off> ae long, the ata^fce pf fatOi! 
'^ Who told hift'jrettra by cbntuaeB, ^hft sQ (f ft ; , . - 
^^ Quaff 'd'the new kaiai9t{ Ohappjb.su^e'WBut^wfh 
This '' happy f ' man xof idkMiny €omp]^ii;d;» 
Curs'dihis giay.haira^ aad^iiory g<kl. yar^r^ign'd ; \ 
What time he lit. the pyf e, with ^tfeajpingi <eye0} . \ - 
And^ in dark Tolumes^ saw the flames ari^e ; . : { 

' '■ '• • • . • 

Veb. 860. Wha told his years by centuries^'] -^suos jam dextra 
computat armoSf told his years on his right hand. The £Lncieritis 
had a way of numbering -with their fingtts ; they redsomed db 
the left hand as &r as a h^nd^ed» and ** all above," ^ys Madan, 
" on the right.'* This is not correct ; for after a certain number* 
on wluch fhe criticks are not agmfd, they returned to the left. 
Nestor, we see, \na got to the. right hand ; pnt I find ^ventioii 
made of an old lady, in the Anthologia, who had travelled back 
to the lefty and consequently far surpassed'him in y^cars : ' 



• r 4 



» / 



■ * • l[*^a*aj &''ijv Nef cDg ovx m vtpafrSutctrd^ 
*H faof eAffurmai. eX^tfoti «Afoy| ^ ;^i hxufi ' , 

Bblyday .has a verf . long hdtd\on thi9 ^ubj^t* ^bicth he iQus- 
itates by ti curiotis table, shimng the diSei:^t .inflecUon^ of the 
fingiersi and p6sitiDns of the hsnds fikeces^ary to p^ucethe 
requisite numbers : as a whole it is tefliouf* but it n^ay bex^- 
sidted with great advantage. . • t.. 

- Vkb. 364. Wkai time he lU the pyre, ^c] Our ^uthof ;had 
Propertius in view ; he has, fa6wwer, improved upon him.fr . 

^ Non iHe Antilochi 'ftdisset corpus faomaftis ■ '• •< A r 
^ Diceret aUt, O MoiB,' cur mlhi sbrl-vmodB^" *Xlb»«nvlS. 

From this passage, as weU as fh>m that in^fh^text, t tbinkH 
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Round his Aaliloehus :— '^ Tell mfi/' he crMj^.. * 
To eTeiy friend wh« liD^r'd at his BiiB, . jTiiatik 
'' Tell me what crjuai^s ha^e rouaed Al)$ Imiiijojrtals' 
" That thus, in vengeance^ th^y protract aijt dat&^pf 

So quedtic^i'd heaven litertes — ^Peleus w-rr i, , ; 
(Their bpaiyJiiAds bow'd to the gr^fetiith woe) • 
While , This JbowaU'd hil^son^ at Ilium nimK^iUu. 
That hMi long wanderaig o'er the faithless; inM[i«..' 

While Trojyet.flouriflb'd^ had her Priam died» 
With what 9olemnil^, what fun^^l pride^ i 

Had he desQended> every duty paid^ 
To old Assam^cus^ illustrious sh^de !-r^ .. 
Hector. himsc^fy bedew'd with many. a tear^ ., 
Had jpin'd his brothers to support the bier ; 




I .!> ' 



probable tfaat Jttveaal aUudes to some dastomarj form,)ariei- 
pre^ioDy of grief at lighting the funeral pile, to which it was 
the melancholy duty of the nearest relation of the deceased, to 
fl^ppty'thb first toreh. Siie a 'bettitifol epigraoi in the Greek 
Anihdiogy, iKtely published : " ' -• 

'»• ..■ '•>.' ",. ill ' , : 't ^ • 

" • t . • 1 

f W\th the sanxiQ toi:cli that Hymen^ladly led ... ^^ 
•* The expecting virgin to the nuptial b^d, ,- j.iM . 
*' The weepiflg husband lit the funeral jqnnEv . ; 
*f,An4 sa^ the dreary flaiaes of deafjh.aspir^^" 



V 



Vbr. 378, Hector himself ^ j^c] Thi9 picturesque passage de- 
tails the funeral jcereponie^ oi the Eastern nations, with whom, 
as customs are little exposed to change, they obtain at this day, 
mwh iM they.llid in the egle of I^iam. The body is usuaUy Car- 
ried by thesons; while the daughters, (followed by a laogianiki 
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And Troy's dejected dames^ a numerous train^ 
Follow'd^ in sable pomp^ and wept amain^ 
As sad Polyxena her pall had rent^ 
And wild Cassandra raised the loud lament : 
Had be but falPn^ ere his adulterous boy 
Spread his bold sails^ and left the shores of Troy. 

But what did lengthened life avail tiie sire ? 
To see his realm laid waste by sword and fire. 
Then too^ too late^ the feeble soldier tried 
Unequal arms^ and flung his crown aside ; 
Totter'd^ his children's murderer to repel^ 
With trembling haste^ and at Jove's altar fell^ 
Fell without effort ; like the steer^ that^ now^ 
V Time-worn and weak^ and^by the ungrateful plough^ 
Spurn'd forth to slaughter^ to the master's knife^ 
Yields his shrunk veins^ uid miserable life. 



of femalee, Bometimes brought together by afiectioo, but mote 
oommonly hired for the purpose,) break out, at stated periods, 
into pierdiDg lamentations, which are instantly taken va^ and 
re-echoed by the whote procession. It is a solemn and an af- 
Ibcting service. 

Vim. 391. — * and al Jwe'$ aUarfett,'] This altar is parti- 
cularly noticed by Viigil, in bis pathetick description oiFnam^B 
&te: 

'* Ingens ara fiiit, juxtaque yeterrima laurus 

'* Incumbens are, atque umbra ccmiplexa penates." 



How beautiful a relief to the wide scene of blood and devas- 
tation aiound it I 



His end, howe'er, vms bamiui ; while his mate^ 
Doomed, in a brutCj td^ drain the dregs of &te. 
Pursued the foes of Troj from shore to diore^ 
And bark'd, and howl'd at those she curs'4 before. 

I pass, while hastening to the Il6niaa pag^. 
The Pontiek king, and OrossQs, whom ^ S^fi 



Vu. 597- DoomS^ maimte^tQ dram thedregdafftOt:] So 
Fteutus : Ncn tu $ds^ 4rc. 

Me. Haricye, my mistress ! do you know why Greece 
Feign*d Hecuba was tam*d int6 a bitch ? 

IFom. Not I, indeed. ''-^^ 

Me, rH tell yoii then ; because 
She ra]l*d and raved at every one she met* 
Am you do now,T-aod therefore wf^ she calVd, 
And rie^itly Gall*d, a bitch. MmacAcy. 8c.\. 

She is described, in some of the old writers, as running along 
the shoves of the HeUespont, and badiing at the Greeks, as they 
sailed byf 

Vjiji. 401. — — -— — the Sage] Sok>n. The ^tory to which 
Javanl alhides is to be Ibifnd in Herodotus. It had ahready 
furnished Ovid with some fine lines : 

« ■■■ sdlioet ultima semper ' 

" Expectanda dies homini, didque beatus 

" Ante obitum nemo supremaqtie funera debet.** 

UnleSB he may be thought to have borrowed them from the ter- 
minatien of that pathetick and beautiful speech, which concludes 
tlw GBdipus Tyrannus : 

*Clm, dmfTw wit^ ftcftyi}y ti)V T»^fUT«Mty Au^ - 
TipfMi im^nno inpu^f, itifi^f A^yiim nt^mL ' 
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Wisely foribad m IbrtAMnto o<Aifi<tej 
Or take the iiatiiex>f flApinry dllJie diedj * v> '^ * 
That Moriug^ eicHed fipomliis'iialiv^ pMLib^j ^< ^ 
Was hid ia^fens^ 'ihcwet^^, bouliditi^ cbaios i '»<( '' 
That^ burstiiig thcisey W Afirictf b» ^fied*/ ' - [bHkid^ 
And, Aroti^k the reaitos hk eio^qu^r'd; b€;|^g'd*4iiff 
Arose from age> from treacherous age alone : 
For what bad Romei, or earthy so hcippj/t kno(w.n> ' 

VsB. 404. Uutt Marifis, ifOfUed^ .4^.] The . paitipnlara jh the 
text are copied from I^ercidufi. * Tho exsMnple, lodeedy is 'less 
happily chosen than that of Sejanus ; &r t^i:^h.the mutability 
of fortune in his case was s^igi^la^ and extreiyiei ye( his end' was 
fortunate. lAicanAfti n^iced itinhiabe^niplAn^r;' . . 

" lUe fiiit t4tfe MSrio itabdtls; tamia pas^^ '' " ' ' ' - ' ' 
»*^'Qii» pejor fokuna potest, idtque onitiibijts nfo- ' *' 
" Quae meUor, menBoqu^r)u^iiiini ^uid ^ta pararent.'.* . 

Stapylton says tliM^ '"lihe Mintittuien Ibtti, m whidi 'MatiUs 
lay hid, were in Switzerland!" For this accurate piece' of t6po^ 
jgraphy he wfas indebted to the-^IA Scholiast;'— Th^*^K>t^'iI«)w- 
ever* lies on the r^ht hand^of the<ftnny of tdib Gsa%fianb«s7da 
go from Rome to Naples. • ■^•'." •?.<>>.« 

In the conduding lines of this (Assage, Juyenal scenes to haTe 
had Ovid in his thoughts : he has, ,hpw^Ter^ Qoared, fyr above 
him in magnificence of e^qiressioou Sublimity^ indeed, is not 
the characteristic of Oria's poetry, which is chiefly distinguished 
'M grace atnd'eade, and'unequilUed Astedom bklf^)^ 
Hie poet is speaking of Muilius : ' - <. -im. 

M Quam bene, JA magni ! pugna oeddisset in ilia' ' 
*'De6ettMirB<^ Jt^ltaraltc^toili ^^ - 

•* Villt,^iit^oiooiieM'd«iQBatiu crimi^ 
•" JUilK ailtiMkni laQga4Miiect«f ddbat" -iFati. L ru 
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Had he^ mliklt blest nmnen'tj cMsed to Uvcv ^ 
When^ giUeed with alUbatVieknry oouid^ive> 
'' Pride^ potaij^^ and ctiieurtistaiice^of gknrtoiig war;^' 
Hq first alighted ifroib'bis.^imbciai bar. I * ; i! ^ 

Campania^ pteacieHl^ her ^FtetntBey's-fatej ^ ' 
Senta kmd fer^ to 'arrest his Aditt - - !<« i* 
When lo ! a thousand s^pliant altars rise^ 
And publick prayers obtftmhim of the -skies. 
HI done ! that head^ tbti9 Fosotied from the grave. 
His Evil Fate and ours, bj Nilus' wave, 
Lopt from the trunk ; — sucR; mutilation^dire, 
Cornelius 'scaped ; Cethegus fell entire ; 
And Caitiline presVd, whole, tbip funeral pyre. 



Ver. 414* CanLjMmia,prementof.hm' Pomp&f'ifate^ trc] Thia 
t(X)^ is to.be ^WKlinFatercQlus; but Juvenal was more imn^'* 
diately lwl?bt£d for. it, as well as for the stoiy of Priam in a 
fi»nii(er pag^e, to that store-bo^ise of e^csd iMod moral wisdomy 
the Tusculan Questions; there the two*exampl^ follow eactk 
other, and we shall see that our author has not only adopted the 
circumstances, but the words of Cicero : Priamum autem tmta 
progetne orbatujn^ cum in aram confugisset, hostilis manus interemii. 
Hie si vivisJiliiSf incolumi regno, occidisset, utrum tandem a bonis, an 
a mails discessisset ? turn profecto videretur a bonis, ^c. He then 
subjoins, Pornjpeio nostro familiari, cumgraviter <£grotaret Neapoli 

utrum igitur, si tum esset extinctus^ a bonis rebus, an a 

malis discessisset 9 certe a misens Qui si mortem tum obiisset, 

in ampUssimis fortunis occidisset; is propagatiqne viim quot^ quanka, 
quam incredibiles hausit calamitates? lib. i. 

Ver, 4%. Lopt from the trunk: *cj 



/ 
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Whene'er the fane of Venus meets her eye. 
The anxious mother breathes a secret sigh^ 
For handsome bojs ; but asks, with bolder prajer^ 
That all her girls be eiquisitelj fair ! « 
'' And wherefore, not ? lAtcma^ in the sight 
'^ Of Dian's beauly, took unblamed delight/' 

w ■ Hoc juris habebat 

** In tantum fiNrtmia caput !" 

The ttraage yxytkm of the ancients, that their wounds and ma* 
tiladons followed them to the other world, filled them with 
mezpressible horrour at the idea of being dismembered in this. 
Suetonius teDs us, that the last and most earnest request of the 
wretched Nero to his few ioQowers was, that his head might not 
be severed from his body, but that he might be burnt entire, 
totui cremaretut. Nero^ 49. 

Vbr. 483. And Catiime prtmd^ whole, 4rc.] But is there not 
an oversight here? Had it escaped Juvenal that Catiline ex« 
perienoed the Me of Fompey, except, indeed, that he did not 
fidl by the hand of an alien? The messengers who brought the 
account of Catiline's defeat to Rome^ brought alsa his head, 
which the Consul (Antonius) had ordered to be cut off, to put 
Ins fiite beyond dispute : 

<« ...........^ Ergo fortuna ipsius et urbis 

<* Servatum victo caput abstulit.*' 

' Cornelius Lentulus and Ceth^^us were strangledin prison, and 
delivered to their friends for interment. Juvenal appears to 
have been a Pompeian. This was to be expected; but, indeed, 
the cause of Pompey vras popular at this time, and ** Cato and 
the Gods,'* were pretty nearly of the same opinion about it» 
VXR. 487. ** Laicna, in the tight 

** Of Dian'i beauty, took unblamed detight." An al- 
lusion to Homer, 

■ ■ yffynSi8t Tt^yswAgtTWj XtT^su 
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True ; but Lucretia eurs'd her fatal charmi. 
When spent with struggling in a Tarquin's arms ; 
And poor Virginia would have changed her grace^ 
For Rutik's crookM back^ and homely face. 

'* But bojs may still .be fair V No ; th^ destroy 
Their parents' peace^ and murder all their joy ; 
For rarely do we raeet^ in one combined^ r . 
A beauteous body and a virtuous mind> 
Though^ through the rugged line^ there still has run, 
A Sabine sanctity, from sire to son. — 
Besides, should nature, in her kindest mood^ 
Confer the ingenuous flush of modest bloody 
The disposition chaste as unsunn'd snow-—* 
(And what can nature more than these bestow. 
These, which no art, no care can give?)— ey en then. 
They cannot hope, they must not, to be men 1 

Vbh. 443. ■ ' eoen then^ 

They cannot hope, they muH not^ to he men /] It it 
to the praise of Domittan, (alas ! finr Tngan,) that the mutila- 
tion of fooys was prohibifced during his reign : 
N«nc> says Statius very finely, 

■ *> nunc frangere sexum 



«- 



4« 



Atque homlnem mutilare nefiaus, gavisaque solos 
«* Quos genuit» Natura videt !'* 

Some of Martial*8 best epigrams are on this subject ; the foT« 
lines bear a dose resemblance tcr the text ; 

" Non puer avari sectus arte mangonis 
^ Virilitatis damna moeret erept« : 



Smit with.tlidr chBtms, the iiBp» of bslL appear^ 

ApA pom' their p^bffer8 in la parent's ear^ . 

Fori .prostitution 1 — infamolialy bold. 

And trusting to the almighty po^er of g6ld ;• . * 

m 

While youths in shape and air less form'dto please^ 
No tyrants mutilate, no Neros seize. 

Go now, and triumph in your beauteous boy. 
Your Ganymede ! whom other ills annoy. 
And ether dangers wait : his graces known. 
He stands professed, the favourite of the town ; 
And dreads, incessant dreads^ on every hand. 
The vengeance which a husand's wrongs demand : 
For sure detection follows soon or late ; 
Born under Mars, he cannot scape his fate. ' ^i 






CC 



Nec quam superbus computet stipem leno» 
Dat prostituto misera mater inEanti.*' Lib, iz« 7« 
As do these : 

^ ' ** Jam cuiue lenonk erant, ut ab ubere raptua ' 
" Sordida yagitu posoeret sera puer. 
** Immatura dabant iafanda« corpqra poejuas,'* &c. 

I have given credit, with. Amm, MarcelL and ojthcors, to 
Domitian for this humane and salutary, restrictioa. Xiphilinus, 
however* will not allow this solitary sprig to decorate his brows; 
he says that he did it to insult ,th^ me^^»ry of his brother, whom, 
as weliashis&ther, he had a perverse pleasure in counteracting 
ou all occasions : Km ita touto, xeu^np xcu etul&* f^iyou uvQ* 
w9ou}(W tpcoVf 6fM0ff tTFtiSfi xeu 6 TiTo^ i^xyP^ ^^* '^^^ exro^o^ 
■ffwouSoxfi, cttniiYoptwrtv evi exfivou u6p«, fLifiiVx m tv rp twv 
JfwfAMw ofxf tKT^Mfimr^cu Lib. lxvii. $ 2. 
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Oft on the adulterer too^ the furious spouse 
Inflicts worse evils than the law allows ; 
Bj blows^ stripes^ gashes some are robbM of breathy 
And others^ bj the mullet^ rack'd to death. 

'' But my Endymion will more lucky prove, 
*' And serve a beauteous mistress, all for love/* 
No ; he will soon to ugliness be sold. 
And serve a toothless grandam, all for gold. 
Servilia will not lose him ; jewels, clothes. 
All, all she sells, and all on him bestows ; 
For women nought to the dear youth deny. 
Or think his labours can be bought too high : 
When love's the word, the naked sex appear. 
And every niggard is a speni^thrift here* 
But if my boy with virtue be endued. 
What harm will beauty do him?*' Nay, what good ? 
Say, what avail'd, of old, to Theseus son. 
The stern resolve ? what, to Bellerophon ? — 

Vbr. 459. Oft on the adulterer too, the furious spouie 

Inflicts worse emls, ^c] See many instances of this 
in Val. Maximusy lib. vi. c. 1, § 13. With respect to the pu- 
nishment mentioned in the next line, (the being clystered» as 
Holyday expresses it, with a mullet,) it was allowed by no 
written law; but seems to have been an old and approved 
method of gratifying private vengeance. 

One of the commentators (Isidorus) thinks the fish was se- 
lected for this singular purpose, on account of its anti-venereal 
l^roperties ; but he confounds the mugilis with the mullus. 

Vbb. 475. Say^ what avai^dy of old, to Theseus* son, ^c] The 
TOL. II. £ 
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O, then did Phaedra redden, then her pride 
Took fire, to be so stedfastly denied ! 
Then^ too, did Sthenobcsa glow with shame. 
And both burst forth with unextinguish'd flam^ ! 
A woman scorn'd is pitiless as fate; 
For, there, tJie dread of shame adds stings to hate. 
But Silius comes.— Now, be thy judgment tried ! 
Shall he accept, or not, the proffer'd bride. 
And marry Caesar's wife ? hard point, in truth : 
Lo ! this most noble, this most beauteous youths 
Is hurried off, a helpless sacrifice 
To the lewd glance of Messalina's ^es ! 
— Haste, bring the victim : in the nuptial ycst^ 
Already see the impatient Empress drest; 

adventures of HippoUtus, the son of Theseus, and BeUerophon 
are well known. They were accused of incontinence, by the 
women whose inordinate passions they had refused to gratify at 
the expense of their duty ; and sacrificed to the fiital creduHty 
of the husbands of the disappointed fair ones. It is very pro- 
bable that both the stories are founded on the Scripture accoont 
of Joseph and Potiphar*s wife. 

Vbb. 483. But SiUus comes.— ^.] Tacitus agrees with Ju« 

» 

/venal. " The graces of the form and manners of this young man 
(Caius Silius) were highly celebrated. That Messalina might 
enjoy her ^^vourite without a rival* she obliged him to repudiate 
bis wife Julia Silana, a lady of noble birth. Silius was neither 
blind to the magnitude of the crime of marrying the empress, 
nor to the danger of not complying. On the ^bole, however* 
he resolved to hazard the future oonse^uencesy and ei^oy tha 
present moment." Jnn. xi. 11. 
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The genial couch prepared^ the accustomed gum 

Told out^ the augurs and the notaries come. 

'^ But why all these }'* You ihink^ perhaps^ the rite 

Were better^ known to few^ and kept from sight : 

Not so the ladjr ; she abhors a flaw^ 

And wisely calls for every form of law. 

But what shall Silius do ? refuse to wed ? 

A moment sees him numbered with the dead. 

Consent^ and gratify the eager dame P 

He gains a respite^ till the tale of shame, 

Thro' town and country^ reach the Emperour's ear> 

Still sure the last — his own disgrace to hear. 



Vbh. 489. - ■ In the nuptial vest 

Already see the impatient Empress dresi,] Here is no 
exaggeration : all passed precisely as our author describes it. 
The folly and enormity of the transaction seem to have struck 
Suetomus, and yet more Tacitus, with astonishment.—-*' That a 
Consul elect, and the wife of an emperour, on a day appointed, 
should dare to afiront the publick eye, and sign a contract, with 
express provision for the issue of an unlawful marriage, will 
hardly gain credit with posterity : still less, that the Empress 
durald hear the ceremony pronounced by the augurs, and in her 
torn repeat the words ; that she should join in a sacrifice to the 
gods, take her place at the nuptial banquet, exchange caresses, 
&c Bat the £eu;ts here related are well attested by writers at 
that period, and by grave and elderly men, who lived at the 
time, and were informed of every circumstance.'* TacU. Ana* 

Vba. 508. Sm. ewre the Uat.—iic.l This is an allusion to the 
stupidity of Claudius, who was with great difficulty per- 
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Then let hiixi^ if a day's precarious life 
Be worth his study^ make the fair his wife ; 
For wed or iiot^ poor youths 'tis still the same^ 
And still the axe must mangle that fine frame ! 

Say then^ shall man^ deprived all power of choice 
Ne'er raise to Heaven the supplicating voice ? 

■uaded to credit the report of Messalina^s in&my; after it had 
been long notorious to all the world ; and with greater stilly in- 
duced to issue the final orders for her pimishment. 

Ver. 507. Say theht shall many ^c] We, are now .drawing 
towards the end of this divine Satire, which finishes in a manner 
highly worthy of the grave and solemn dignity with which it 
has been hitherto conducted. As the author has so clearly 
proved, that those ideal advantages which we commonly make 
the subject of our petitions, are too often dangerous and destruc- 
tive ; the conclusion, that we should leave the granting or with- 
holding of them to an unerring and gracious providence, is at 
«nce rational and pious. 

Chaucer has some pleasing lines on the subject : 
Alas, why playnen men so in commune 
Of purveyance of God, or of fortune. 
That yeveth hem full oft in many a gise, 
" Well bette than hem selfe can devise !" 

Knight's Tale. 
And Spenser, 

" In vaine, said then old Melibee, doe men 

" The heavens of their fortunes fault accuse ; 

Sith they know best, what is the best for them— 

For, they to each such fortune doe difiiise 

As they do.knowe each can most aptly use. 

** For, not that, which men covet most, is best, 

•• Nor that thing worst which men doe most refuse : 

" But fittest is, that all contented rest 

With that they hold : each hath his fortune in >^- . ^t." 
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Not so ; but to the gods his fortunes trust : 
Their thoughts are wise^ their dispensations just. , 
What best may profit or delight they know> 
And real good for fancied bliss bestow : 
With eyes of pity they our frailties scan ; 
More dear to them^ than to himself, is man. 
By blind desire^ by headlong passion driven^ 
For wife and heirs we daily weary Heaven ; 
Yet still 'tis Heaven's prerogative to know^ 
If heirs^ or wife^ will bring us weal or wo. 

But^ (for 'tis good our humble hope to prove^) 
That thou mayst^ stilly ask somethings from above ; 

• 

Thy pious offerings to the temple bear. 

And, while the altars blaze, be this thy prayer. 

O THOU, who know'st the wants of human kind. 
Vouchsafe me health of body, health of mind ; 

Vbr. 519. BvAy (for Hu good, ^c] ** Though the deity is 
indined," sajs Owen» ** by hiB own benignity to bless his crea- 
toress yet he expects the outward expressions of devotion from 
the rational part of them." This is certainly what Juvenal 
means to inculcate : hence his earnest recommendation of a due 
regard to the publick and ceremonial part of relig^n. 

It is lamentable to see Dryden turning a solemn admonition 
to pay those external marks of respect which all dependent 
beings owe to the Creator, into one of those trite and senseless, 
aneeiB at the priesthood, wliich were the scandal of his own 
times^ and are the duigrace of ours. 

Vkb. 684. Vouchiafe me health, SfcJ] Epicurus, in his epistle 
to J^feiUBceDSy preserved hj Diog. Laert. points o\it as the only 
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A soul prepared to meet the frowos of fate. 
And look undannted oq a fature state ; 
That reckons death a blessings yet can bear 
Existence nobly^ with its weight of care ; 
That anger and desire alike restraiosj 
And counts Alcides' toils^ and cruel pains, 
Superiour fax to banquets, wanton nights. 
And all the Assyrian monarch's soft delights ! 

Here bound, at lengthy thy wishes. I but teach. 
What blessings man, by his own powers, may reach. 

essential object of a wise man's atteAtion* njy rou tf-flMfMcrof 
(tyuiav, xeu njv njj ^njx,^^ otrapa^MV, 

Vb&. 532. the Assyrian monarch'] Sardanapalus ; a for- 
midable name for a verse of ten syllables ! 

Ver. 533. I but teach, *c.] This has been 

thought to savour of the>sufficiency of Stoicism* but without 
reason : since it must, in fairness, be restricted to the independ« 
ence of the wise and virtuous man on fortune. Wisdom and 
virtue, indeed, Juvenal thought, with the rest of the heathen 
world, that men could attain by their own exertions ; bartheie 
were some at Rome, as Madan finely observes, at that time, who 
could have taught him, that bvbrt good gift, avd sysst 

PERFECT GIFT, IS FROM ABOVE ; AHD COMBTH OOWW FROM THX 
FATHER OF LIGHTS. 

I cannot conclude without noticing an observation of Mr. 
Gibbon on this Satire. After bestowing great, and indeed just 
praise on its design and executicm, he adds : "A propos det diaue, 
je remarque cette md^cisum^ 8sc. I remark in Juvoial that waat 
of decision with respect to the gods, M^iich is so common amongst 
the ancients. This moment nmfhing^ can be more pious, more 
philosophical, than his resignatjon and Us Adtfa; tbe nextv ow 
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/ The path to peace is tirtue. We should see^ 
If ^ise^ O Fortune^ nought diviae in thee : 



own wisdom is sufficient foi^us, and prudence alone supplies tha 
place of all the divinities.** And diis was written by a sneerer 
at Revelation I I am not he ** that judgeth another man*s ser* 
Tant,'* but methinks, if one rose from the dead, he could not 
evince the superiority of the pious and humble believer, over 
the bewildered yet confident infidel, by stronger arguments than 
are here adduced by this extraordinary man, who had btxs 

AMD SAW not! 

Veb. 635. ————— We should see, 
Iffoite, O Fortune^ 4rc.] So Tasso, 



« s ovente awien che 1 saggiD e 1 fort« 

** Fabbro a sfe stetso ^ di beate sorte." 

Thusrendered by F»ir£ax, in his admirable translatioD, with an 
eye» perhaps, to our author: 

** They make their fortunes, who' are stout and wise, 
** Wit rules the heavens, discretion guides the 



And Higgins more at laige : 

** 'Tis said a wise man all mishapa 
** For though by storms we home to nusdiieft are, 
** Yet grace and prudence bayle our carefiil bands ; 
«« Each man, they say, his fate hath in his hands, 
** And what he marres, or makes to leese, or save, 
" Of good or ill, is ev'n self doe, self have. 

Mtrr. a 



The thought itself is from Epicurus. Either from choice or 
necessity, JuTenalhas wandered fh>m sect to sect to collect the 
matcriali of bis perfect man. He begins with Zeno, but he 
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But .we have deified a name alone^ 

And fix'd in heaven thy visionary throne ! 



reverts, as usual, to Epicurus, whom he seems to have regarded 
with complacency. 

I have been told that the version of this passage in the 
Quarto edition was more successful than that above. It may 
be so I but I was apprehensive that it would be considered a« 
i^pt sufficiently clpsc to the original^ which is sententious and 
abrupt. These were the lines : 

•* This, thou to give thyself mayst well suffice : 
The only path to Peace through Virtue -lies. 
O Fortune, Fortune ! all thy boasted powers 
Would shrink to nothing, were but wisdom ours ; 
But man, fond man, exalts thee to the spheres. 
And clothes thee in the attributes he fears.'* 

Now I have given this, I will fill up the page with my school- 
translation of the passage, which I once thought very fine. O 
how many of these *' Delilahs'* have been sacrificed to a sense 
of duty ! If I am wrong, I merit pity ; for I have left a smooth 
and flowery path for one abounding in difficulties. 

Should heaven, in mercy, hear thy pious prayer. 
Then mayst thou look within — for bliss is there ; 
Since truth* (too powerful e'er to be withstood,) 
Says — *• to be happy is but— to be good." 
Seek ViHTUB then. The wise man knows alone. 
That joy, and peace, and love are all her own : 
But fools, who ne'er received her sacred laws» 
And saw the efiect, tinkBowing of the cause. 
Believed such power peculiar to the Gods, 
And raised blind Fortune to the blest abodes. 



SATIRE XL 



This SaHre consists principally of an invitation to PersicuSj the 
poets friendy to spend the day toith him; but it is made the vehicle 
of much valuable information, and much amusing description. 

It begins icith a severe invective against a person of the Equestrian 
Order^ (fDer^ called Rutilus,J who had wasted his property in riot 
and profusion; and from whose reduced and miserable state Juvenal 
takes occasion to draw many admirahle maxims for the due regular 
turn of life. These introduce, with sufficient propriety, the little 
picture of his own domestick economy ; which is followed by a most 
pleasing view of the simplicity of ancient manners, artfully contrasted* 
with the extravag<mce and luxury of the current times. He then 
enters at length into the particulars of his purposed entertainment, 
and concludes with a spirited description of the sccmdalous excesses 
practised at the tables of the great, and an earnest recommendation 
to Ids friend, to enjoy the present with content, and to await thefu- 
ture with calmness and moderation. 

This is unquestionably one of Juvenal* s last works. It has all the 
characteristicks of age : the laudator temporis acti is ever foremost 
in th^ scene; and I please myself with thinking that time had meU 
lowed and improved the social feelings of the author. Here is mdeed 
much to be seen of those strong and elevated passions which disttn" 
guish his earlier writings; but softer and more amiable sentiments 
have their turn; and the narrative old man appears as a warm 
friend, a generous hndlord, and a most kind and affectionate master 
of a family. 

I do not like his guest. He is a morose and suspicious character : 
sufficiently unhappy, it seems, in his domestick concerns; but careful 



oiout many iJ^ngs^ which Juvenal $eem$ to think might better he 
dismissed from fus thoughts. 

This Satire has always been my favourite, A predilectum which 
I probably derived from the friend and patron of my youth: who 
was so much pleased with i/, that he undertook to translate it for ihie 
work. He had scarcely proceeded, however, to the thirtieth Une, 
when he returned it, with an observation that it was " above his 
strength." His death followed immediately after. Had he lioed, 
I should probably hate suppressed the lines i noio, it seems a duty to 
insert them: I have, however, taken great pains to assimUate them 
to the rest. 



SATIRE XL 



TO PERSICUS. 



V. 1—10. 



If Atticns in sumptuous fare delight^ 
'Tis taste : if Rutilus^ 'tis madness quite : 
And what diverts the sneering rabble more 
Than an Apicius miserably poor ? 

In every company^ go where you willj 
Bath^ forum^ theatre^ the talk is still 
Of Rutilus '.—While fit (they cry) to wield. 
With firm and vigorous arm^ the spear, and shield, 
lYhile his full veins beat high with youthful blood. 
Forced by no tribune — ^yet by none withstood, 

Vbb. 4. Than an Apicius, 4rc.] Apicius (vol. i. p. 146) was, sayi 
StapyltoDf '* 80 exquisite a glutton, that he wrote a hook of 
oookerj ; and so rich, that he made all his experiments at his 
own cost." Nothing in life, however, became him like the 
leaving of it ; for, after spending near eight hundred thousand 
pounds in luxurious living, he poisoned himself, while he had 
yet fourscore thousand pounds }eft, for fear of wanting a meal ! 

Ver. 10. Forced by no tribune — ^c] Juvenal had already ob- 
served, in the eighth Satire, that young men of &mUy and for* 
tune entered the lists, not, )bs focmelrly, hjihe campubion of 
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He cultivates the gladiator's tarade^ 
And learns the imperious language of the blade* 
What swarms we see of this degenerate kind ! 
Swarms whom their creditors can onlj find^ 
At flesh and fish-stalls : — thither they repair^ 
Sure^ though deceived at home^ to catch them there. 
These live but for their palate ; and> of these^ 
The most distress'd^ (while Ruin hastes to seize 
The crumbling mansion and disparting v^all^) 
Spread richer feasts^ and riot as they fall !— « 
Meanwhile^ ere yet the last supply be spent^ 
They search for dainties every element^ 
Awed by no price ; nay^ making this their boast^ 
And still preferring that which costs them most, - 
Joyous^ and reckless of to-morrow's fate^ 
To raise a desperate sum, they pledge their plate. 
Or mother's fractured image ; to prepare 
Yet one treat more, though but in earthen ymre I 



the reigning tyrant ; but from a principle of depravity. Here 
he goes further, and insinuates that it is not sufficient for the 
magistrates not to compel men to disgrace tiiemselYCS ; they 
ought, as guardians of the publick honour, to do more ; to 
supply the deficiency of the laws» and prohibit so scandalous a 
jprostitution. 

What he caUs the imperious language of the blade, fregia 
verhoy) is thought to be the commanding terms used in the 
schools of the gladiators, such as percutes urge, cade, ^c 

Via. S7. Or mofher*s fractured image ; 3rc.] Matru imagme 
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Then to the fencer's mess thej come^ of course^ 
And mount the scaffold as a last resource. 

No foe to sumptuous boards^ I only scan^ 
When such are spread^ the motives^ and the man. 
And praise or censure as I see the feast. 
Or by the noble, or the beggar, drest : 
In this, 'tis gluttony ; in that, fit pride. 
Sanctioned by wealth, by station dignified. — 
Whip me the fool, who marks how Atlas soars 
O'er every hill on Mauritania's shores. 
Yet sees no difference 'twixt the coffer's hoards. 
And the poor pittance a small purse affords ! [[prest. 

Heaven sent us, '' know thyself !" — Be this im- 
In living characters, upon thy breast, 

fracta; firactured, Lubin says, that it might not be known bj 
the pawnbroker. Calderinus thinks there is an allusion here to 
some weU known story, which is not improbable. There is 
much poignancy in the circumstance ^of exchanging plate for 
luxuries to be eaten out of earthen dishes ! In the third Satire, 
all ranks of people are described as ashamed of it, at Rome^ 
fatilibus amare pudet : so that the gluttony of these spendthrifts 
must have been excessive, to enable th^ to overcome the pre- 
vailing prejudice in so delicate a point. The *' mess*' mentioned 
in a subsequent line was a particular kind of coarse 'and unctuous 
food, to which gladiators were restricted some time before they 
wete brought out to engage. The commentators suppose it to 
be a mixture of cheese and flour ; this is also Holyday's opinion, 
who terms it ** a special diet-bread to advantage the combatantfl 
at once in breath and strength." See Sat. ii. v. 80. 
* VsR. 41, Heaven $eni Me, *^ know tkt«k>7!"] This sacred 
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And still reyolvM ; \yhether a wife thou choose^ 
Or to the sacred senate point thy views.—- 

maxim» Fiwdj (naulovy has been attributed to several of the 
ancients ; to P3rthagora9, to Thales, and to Chilo. Be whose it 
maj, however, it was deemed of such importance as to be 
inscribed, in gold letters, over the portico of the temple at 
Delphi. Hence, perhaps, came the notion, in aftertimes, that 
it was immediately derived from heaven : no improbable con* 
jecture, if we consider that it is the foundation of all knowledge ; 
and little favourable to that over-weening self-love which the 
wisest of the heathens cherished, amidst all their professions 
of humility. 

The comick poets, to whom nothing was sacred, have, of 
course, made f^ee with this : Menauder pleasantly observes. 

Kola icoK}! otf efiv ot; xeO\S>^ eifvifievov 

To rNX20I 2ATTON, xpr^iiiMrnpov yap i^y 

To rN12©I TOTS AAAOTS. 

Away with that famed sentence know thyself ! 
'TIS not well put ; kkow othbrs, to my thinking. 
Is a more apt and profitable maxim. 

And to this Le Sage alludes with his usual felicity : *\ Loin de 
m'exhorter H ne tromper personnel mes parens devoient me recom* 
mander dene me laisser duper" Gil Bias. 

Vbr. 44. Or to the sacred senate,' ^c] The undaunted 
spirit which could thus designate the senate in those days of 
tyranny and suspicion, Observes at least to be pointed out !— 
There follows in the original, 

I nee enim loricam poscit Achillis, 
Thersites, in qua se traducebat Ulysses 
Ancipitem." 

Nor did Thersites at that annour aim. 
To wbfch UJf sses, trembling, urged his daiaou 
teiflf the oommMUfam, (the same, I suspect, who disoorened 
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Or seek'st thou rather^ in some doubtful €aiiie^ 
To vindicate thy country's injured laws ? 
SLnoek at thy boaom^ play the censor's part. 
And note with caution, what and who thou art^ 
An orator of force and skill profound. 
Or a mere Matho, emptiness and sound ! 
Yes, KNOW THYSELF t in great concerns, in small. 
Be this thy care, for this, my friend, is all : 
Nor, when Ay purse will scarce a gud^;eon buy« 
With fond intemperance, for turbots sigh 1 
O think what end aiv^its thee, timely think^ 
If thy throat widens as thy pockets shrink, 

that Soncho's ass wad in two places at once,) has detected an 
errouT here* TheiBites, as appears from the undoubted autho* 
rity of Q. Calaber, was brained by Achilles ; he could not, there* 
fore be present at the contention for his armour. Fatal as the 
objection is, I should not have thrown out the passage, had not 
its extreme awkwardness almost persuaded me, that it was one 
of those maif^aal trifles produced by the scholiasts under the 
idea of ilhistrating their author, and subsequently admitted into 
the text by a negligent or tasteless copyist. 

Vbr. 50» Or a mere JlfoC^, empHmesB tmd i(ntnd f] For Mk&d 
see Sat. i. and vii. Our author is not to be deterred, by the 
altered fortunes of the man, firom »aeering at him nn pauant. 
It is probable, however, that- Matho might not feel much hurt 
at a reflection on his unfitness for a profession which he had 
long since aiialidonisd, to avoid staiving; espeeiafly, after his 
success in his new occupation. 

Thfc cimi«:t»r Juvenal givM «f Matho is coiififttied by Ma^^ 
who «p6a]Qi of him (Mb. tv. to) lu^ ptertiaaacMHi a batrter, thift 
one almost wonders how hie iiiflei> 
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Thy throaty of all thy father's thrift could save^ 
Flocks^ herds^ and fields^ the insatiable grave ! — 
At lengthy when nought remains a meal to bring. 
The last poor shift, off comes the knightly ring. 
And '^ sad Sir Pollio" begs his daily fare. 
With undistinguished hands, and finger bare ! 

To these, an early grave no terrour brings. 
'^ A short and merry life !'" the spendthrift sings ; 
Death seems to him a refuge from despair. 
And far less terrible than hoary hair. 

Mark now the progress of their rapid fate ! 
Money, (regardless of the monthly rate,) 
On every side, they borrow, and apace. 
Waste what is raised before the lender's face : 



Vsm. 60. ■ off comes the knightly rvng^ Martial 

is very witty on this ^' knightly ring.** A person, whom he 
chooses to attack under the name of Zoilus, had been raised 
from a state of servitude to knighthood, (no uncommon circum- 
stance in those times,) and was determined to make the ring, 
the badge of his new honour, sufficiently conspicuous : 






Zoile, quid tota gemmam praecingere libra 
Te juyat, et miserum perdere sardonycha? 
'* Annulus iste tuis fuerat modo cruribus aptus ; 
• •< Non eadem digitis pondera ccHiveniunt.*' 

Lib. XI. 38. 

May not something like this have been the case with an()ther 
Zoilus (Crispinus)? If so, he might well be unable (▼ol. t. 
p. 18) to bear a ring of greater weight. 
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Then^'^hile they yet some wretched rembtmt hold^ 
And the pale usurer trembles for. his gold^ 
They wisely sickeu for the country air^ 
And flock to Bai»^ Ostia^ Jove knows where.*— 
For now 'tis Jield (so rife the evil's grown) 
No greater sbame^ for debtj to flee the towiu 
Than from the throng'd Suburra to remove^ 
In dogdays, to the Elsquilian shades above. 
One thought alone^ what time they leave behind^ 
Friends^ country^ ali^ weighs heavy on their mind^ 
One thought alone^ — for twelve long months to lose^ 
The dear delights of Rome^ the publick shows ! 
Where sleeps the modest blood ! In all our v^mi^ 
No conscious drop^ to form a blush^ remains : 
^HAME^ *from the town^ derided^ speeds her way^ 
And few, alas ! solicit her to stay. 

Enough ; to-day my Persicus shall see. 
Whether my precepts with my life agree ; 
Whether, with feign'd austerity, I prize 
The spare repast, a glutton in disguise ! 
Bawl for coarse pottage, that my friends may h^ar^^ 
But whisper '' sweetmeats V* in my servant's ear. 

Vbk. 91. Bawl for coane pottage^ 4c.] I can find no better 
term than tins for pul». It was a mixture of coarse meal and 
water» seasoned with salt, and sometimes enriched with an egg. 
Cor hasty-pudding comes pretty near it : but hasty-pudding, 
unfortunately is rather of ananti-poetick cast. PUny the £lder 

TOL. II. r 
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For since^ bj promise^ yon are now my gneit, 
Kdow^ I invite you to no sumptuous feasts 
But to such simple fare, as^ long, long siiice^ 
The good Erander bade the Trojan prince. 
Come then, my friend, you will not^ sure, despise 
The food that pleased the offspring of the skies ; 
Come, and while fancy brings past times to view^ 
I'll think myself the king, the hero you. 

Take now your ^ill of fare : my simple boards 
Is with no dainties from the market stored^ 



■ays, that this puis was long the food of the ancient Romany 
puUemmpane vixisse longo tempore Romanos manifestum ; and their 
descendants, the poor of Italy, still consume vast quantities of it» 
under the name oSpolenta, or maccaroni, a little improved, ind^ed^ 
by the addition «»f rasped cheese, and its never-failing attendant 
—rancid ofl. A refinement in luxury, for which, according to 
Holyday, they have to thank the Greek philosophers I 

Vbr. 97. Come then, Ssc'] This, I believe, is what Juvenal 
meant to insinuate, thou^^ he seems to have expressed himself 
with no great clearness, or felicity of allusion. To be plain, he 
l^as anticipated the advice of honest Dogberry, suffered ** his 
reading and writing to appear, wfien there was no need of such 
vanity," and produced his trite 'mythology at the expense of his 
taste. This is the literal rendering of the passage*; ' 

But to such simple f^e, as, long long since^ 
The good Evander bade the Argive prince ; 
Or placed, in after timnv that humbler guei^ 
Andy^, like him bi heavenly birth confest: 
9bth stUttch'd untimely hence ; and tiiis byfire, 
And that by flood, rejoin'd the etherial quire. 

in other words, Hercules was burnt, and i£neas drowned; 
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But dishes^ all my owa. From Tibuf'fl stocky 

A kid shall eome^ the fattest of the flocks 

The teDderest too^ and yet too young to browse 

The thistle's shoots^ the willow's wateiy boughs^ 

With more of milk than blood ; and pullets droit 

With new*laid eggs^ yet tepid from the nest^ 

And sperage wild^ whicii^ from the mouirtain's side^ 

My housemaid left her spindle^ to provide ; 

And grapes long kept^ yet pulpy stilly and fair^ 

And the rich Signian and the Syrian pear ; 

And apples^ that in flavour and in smelly 

The boasted Picene equals or excel :«-^ 

Nor need you fear^ ny friend^ their liberal use. 

For age has mellow'd and improved their juiee. 

Vbb. lOS, — ^— From Tibufi stock 

A \M shall come, ^c] Juvenal had a farm at this 
placey which he appears to have kept in hand. Martial has imi- 
tited this hin of fare in several places, but more particularly in 
Bb. X. 48. His entertainment^ however, is more varied^ and his 
^ests are moi;|S numerous. I am not certain that I should not n 
have, preferred sitting down with the epigrammatist : the sea- 
soning of his treat is very pleasant :— 

'* Accedent sine felle jod, nee mane timenda 
^ lAbertas, et nil quod tacuisse veils. ^ 

«• De prasiioio conviva meus, Venetoque c^x^turj 
" Nee fibcient quenquam pocula nostra reimi.'* 

This is better than Ustening to Hom^r and Virgil ; which Is no 
bad thing neither. < 
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How homely this I and yet this homely fare^ 
A senator would^ once^ have counted rare ; 
When the good Curius thought it no disgrace, 
0*er a few jsticks a little pot to place^ 
With herbs by his small garden-plot supplied— 
Food, which the squalid wretch would now deride. 
Who digs in fetters, and, with fond regret. 
The tavern's savoury dish remembers yet ! 

Time was, when, on the rack, a man would lay 
The season'd flitch, against a solemn day ; 
And think the friends who met, with decent mirtbj 
To celebrate the hour which gave him birth. 
On this, and what of fresh the altars spared, 
(FV)r altars then were honour'd,) nobly fared. 



Vbr. 119. When the good Curius, SfcJ] This good old man is 
ttie constant theme of our author's praise. He was a pattetti of 
frugality, when all were frugal ; an Incorruptihle statesman, and 
a great and successful commander : but the particular allusion 
in this place, is to the well-known anecdote of his being found 
by the Samnite ambassadours, sitting by a small fire, and pre* 
paring a dish of turnips for liis supper, with his own hands. 

Vbr. 124. The tavertCs savoury dish, ^c.^ i. e. the sumen, or 
paps of a sow that had recently &rrowed. Xhis strange dish 
was considered by the ancients as a special luxury ; and is men- 
tioned in a subsequent p^t of this satire, as one of the arMclet 
which the Roman youths were taught to cut up secundum artem^ 
by professional carvers. It requires no further notice, as there 
is scarcely a poet from Plautus to Martial in whom some aUu<* 
sion to it is not to be found. 
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Some kinsman^ who had camps land senates s\¥ay'd> 
Had thrice been consul^ once dictator made^ 
From publick cares retired^ would gaily haste^ 
Before the wonted hoar^ to such repast^ 
Shouldering the spude^ that^ with no common toil^ 
Had tamed the genius of the mountain soil. — 
Yes^ when the world was fiU'd with Rome's just 

fame. 
And Romans trembled at the Fabian name. 
The Scauran^ and Fabrician ; when they saw, 
A censor's rigour ev'n a censor awe. 
No son of Troy, e'er thought it his concern. 
Or worth a moment's serious care, to learn. 
What land^ what sea, the fairest tortoise bsed. 
Whose clouded shell might best adorn his bed, — 
His bed was small, and did no signs impart. 
Or of the painter's or the sculptor's art. 
Save where the front, cheaply inlaid with brass, 
Show'd the rude features of a vine-crown'd ass ; 

Ver. 147- Save where the front, cheaply tnUad with brass. 
Showed the rude features of a vine crowned as^i} 
■■ parvis firons aerea lectis 

Vite coronati caput oetendebat aselli. 
Ad quod," &c. _ 

All the commentators that I have seen, suppose this ass's 
head to be hung out in the fields^ and the beds, or rather couch^ 
of those rusticks, to be so placed as to afibrd them a sight of it 
as they sat at meat ! What gratification they could possibly 
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1 I 

An uncouth brute^ round which his children p1ay'd> 
And laugh 'd and jested at the face it made ! 



derive from the coatemplatioii of such ai spectade, " these de- 
ponents do not say." 

I'be ass> from the earliest periods of sacred and profjame his- 
tory, appears (on what account I know not) to have been con- 
nected in the minds of the husbandman with some magical 
notions of fertility : hence he was frequently yoked with an ox 
by the idolatrous nations, a superstitious practice which Moses 
strictly forbids the Jews to imitate. Deut. xxii. v. 10. 

From this idea« perhaps, was subsequently derived the belief 
of (he country people, mentioned by Columella, that the skeleton 
of an ass*s head placed on the boimdary of their lands had a 
marvellous efeet in averting blights, &c. and, as we fiutfaer 
learn from Palladius, in fertilizing the- particular spots to whicfa 
its front was directed : Item equce calvarioy vel potius asma ; ere'- 
debantur enim ma praesentia fcecundare qiuB spectant. On the 
authority of this passage, which is that of a mere dreamer on 
agriculture,* who probably never looked beyond the almanacks 
of his day, Scioppius wishes to read coronatts caput aselUe ; but 
the text is undbubtedly right as it stands^ and all the curious 
research of Britannicus and others on the subject, little or 
nothing to the purpose. It is evident from the plain and obvious 
construction of the words, that this ass's head, either cast or 
engraved in brass, was fixed upon the couches, not detached 
from them ; and that it h$d nothing to do with any rural super- 
stition whatever. But wliat then is the sense of the passage? 
This, probably ; for which we are indebted to the extensive read- 
ing of Ferrariust jintiqtii autem fuairi m leetk Mdmaribus in 



■»•• 



* Dreamer as Palladius /Rmiliafius is, however, he has 
lately made his appearance in -an £nglish version. Acopoy aSetfOV 
with a vengeance ! 
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Brieflj, his house^ his furniture^ his food^ 
Were umformlv pliiiiij and simply good. 

Then the roagh soldier^, yet untaught by Greece 
To hang/enraptured, o'er a fioish'd piece^ 

fidcris capita asellarum vite alligata (would not one swear that 
Juvenal alluded to this very passage?) habuertrnt-, sig$uficanie9 

. . suavitaiem itwenisse, Hjg. Fab. cclxxiv. A few words 

have dropt out through the carelessness of the copyists, which 
have been supplied by coigecture ; but even without this the 
sense is sufficiently clear. The ass, by browsuig on the vine, was 
supposed to have taught mankind the art of improving its virtues 
by pruning, &c. Indeed, this idea was common enough, for Pau- 
sanias, long after Hyginus^ speaks of the same story, as current 
among the Nauplians : tog tmt^aywy onMnhou xAij/Mt, aifdowolapcy 
s^TO jXffXAov atre^ve tov xaprov x«i ovog c^ktiv ev verpa fnmtiifji^evos 
^MTOVTO epy, UTS ufMnkaov 8*8a0a^ TOftijv. Lib* ii. We all know 
that the a<8 was a favourite with Silenus; (and, for a much bet- 
ter reason than any which Ovid gives, extremely disagraeable tQ 
Priapus ;) his head, therefore, crowned with clusters gf grape^ 
was cast in brass, and fixed upon the front of the oouohes ofi 
winch they sat at aaeat, as a pnyvocative to hilarity and good 
ieSlowship. As the old Romans had made no extraordinary 
progress in any of the fine arts, we may easily sui^>oae that the 
wockmanahap of ihese oroaments excited no great envy in the 
breasts of the Myisos and Lystppmsses of the dwf . It was thi£^ 
undoubtedly, which provoked the risibility of the unlucky 
(lameij boys of the family, and not a few dry bones perched op 
a post, v^ck could have little to interest, and less to amuse 
them. It sh«uld he added that some of these '' vine-crowned 
heads*' hav« toen discovered at Hefculaneum. One of theni 
was sent to this country by Sir- W. Hamilton, and is now in tlie 
Museum of Mr. Knigfat* The meaning of the tei^t, therefore^ 
inay now becansideredas fuUy asoertaified, and correctly give^ 
in the lines above. 
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If haply^ mid the congregated spoils^ 
(Proofs of his power^ and guerdon of his toils,) 
Some antique i^ase of master-hands were founds 
Would dash the glittering bauble on the ground; 
That^ in new forms^ the molten fragments drest. 
Might blaze illustrious round his courser's chesty 
Or^ flashing from his burnish 'd helmet^ show^ 
{A dreadful omen to the trembling foej 
The mighty gire^ with glittering shield and spear^ 
Hovering, enamour*d^ o'er the sleeping fair^ 
The wolf, by Rome's high destinies made mild^ 
And^ playful at her side^ ^ch wondrous child* 



V£R. 163. The mighty sire, 8^J] I have followed Mr. Ad* 
dison's interpretation of thiB passage. '* The Roman soldiers 
used to bear on their helmets the first history of Romulus, who 
was begot by the God of War, and suckled by a wolf. The 
figure of the god was made as if descending on the priestess 
Ilia. The occasion required his body should be naked; the 
sculptor, however, to distinguish him from the rest of the gods^ 
gave him what the medallists call, his proper attrS>ute8» a spear 
in one hand, and a shield in the other. As he was represented 
descending, his figure appeared suspended in the air over the 
"vestal virgin.*' Travels, p. 184. This he illustrates by an enr 
graving of a coin struck in the reign of Antoninus Pius. I am 
•no medallist, and can therefore say nothing as to the genuine^ 
vess of the coin : it certainly gives a very ratumal explanation 
of the passage. After all, I will not aflirm it to be the true one^ 
as it does not correspond with the more ancient ideas on the 
«ubject. Ovid says that Mars was unarmed ^en he saw th* 
priestess, and so does TibuUus. 
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Thus^all the wealth those simple times could boast. 
Small wealth ! their horses and Iheir arms engrost ; 
The rest was homely, and their frugal fare, 
Cook'd without art, was serv'd in earthen ware : 
Yet worthy all our eqvy, were the breast. 
But with one spark of noble spleen, possest* 
Then shone the fanes with Majesty Divine, 
A present God was felt at eyery shrine ! 
And 'solemn sounds, heard from the sacred walls. 
At midnight's solemn hour, announced the Gauls^ 

I 

Now rushing from the main ; while^ prompt to save. 
Stood Jove, the prophet of the signs he gave ! 
Yet, when he thus reveal'd the will of fate. 
And watch'd attentive o'er the Latian state, ' 
His shrine, his statue, rose of humble mold. 
Of artless form, and unprofaned with gold. 



Vbk. 17&. ^nd solemn sounds^ 3fc^ This alludes to a circoiu* 
ttanoe recorded by the writers of Roman history. M. Cseditius-, 
as he was passihg by one of the temples in the dead of nighty 
heard a loud and alarming voice from the sanctuary, distinctly 
cry, " The Gauls are at hand !*' commanding him, at the same 
time, to repeat what he had beard to the Senate. Lir. lib. v, 
S8. Plutarch tdls the same story, in the life of Camillus. 

Vbk. 181. His shrine, his statue, «c.] The elder Pliny has a 
curious passage on the subject of these lines : Ha emm turn 
^ffipes deum erant laudatissima ; nee peantet nos iUonanp qui tales 
a^uere. Aurum enim etargentum ne dOs quidem canfidebant: durani 
eUammsm plerisque w lods taUa Mmlacrop m t oa nctwra iiAirOy 
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Those good old times no foreign tables sought ; 
From their own woods^ the walnut tree was brought. 
When witliering limbs declared its pith unsound^ 
Or winds uptore^ and stretch'd it on the ground. 
But now^ such strange caprice has seized the great. 
They find no pleasure in the costliest treaty 
Suspqct the flowers a sickly scent exhale^ 
And think the venison rank, the turbot stale^ 
llnless wide-yawning panthers, towering high- 
Enormous pedestals of ivory, 
Form'd of the teeth which Elq)hantis sends. 
Which the dark Moor, or darker Indian vends^ 



certeinnocentiora. Lib. xxxv. 12. We have seen, (vol. i. p. lOf,) 
that the statue of Cybele was still more rude and artless than 
that mentioned in the text ; and the true principle, I believe, of 
the adoration which was anciently paid to those oinfinished 
masses of stone, as well as to the first shapeless blocks which 
were set up in the temples, was the profound reverence enter- 
tained for the gods ; which did not eufibr the artists to invest 
them too closely with a determinate fi»nii. In prooess of tiaie» 
they grew bolder : and it is an observable thing in the history 
of sculpture, that the most admired statues of the deitieii were 
produced in the age of scepticism, or infidelity. This applies 
no less to the Greeks than the Romans ; with respeet to the 
latter, while they were sincere bdieversin their mythology, tbej 
had 4iot a god tolerably execated. Yet observe, Bays Seneca, 
how propitious they then wene i ct^tto, deos ipium propUU e m aU , 
JlcUlesfumeJ 

V«R, 193. iMch ElephwUk «mcb,] FaHa 

Symot as Juveaal calb it* becaiise the oonuonniMion of ^Isae 
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Or those vrbieh, DOWy too heavy for the head^ 
The beasts in Nabathea's forest shed-^— 
The spacious orbs support : then they can feed^ 
And eyery dish^ is delicate indeed ! 



with Upper Egjrpt vtm principally thrcmgh tins town. The old 
geographers eaj that'it took its name fiPom the number of ele« 
phants found there. The trade in ivory was pn^bably oonside^ 
imble ; but the teeth came from a more southern district. 

Ver. 197* The tpac'w/un okbs nippor/.] *' Orim^ super quern, 
carties in mensa minuHm concidere solemus, ne cotrtmpahir mappa," 
Thesaii. It appears from this» that Stephens took orbs for the 
plates on which meat is cut^ So, indeed, does Faber : " Orbis 
dkiiur super quo dk» in mensa tractamuis ein teQer/* i. e. It plate. 
This explanation, strange as it is, they more stiangely support 
by the following distich : 



** Tu Libycos Indis suspeadis deatibus orbes : 
" Fulcitur testa fagina mensa mihi." 

M€irt Ub, II. 43. 

How could these learned men overlook the sense of so plain a 
passage? You, says Martial to Candidas, place your Libyan 
orbs on ivory feet, whereas my be^hen table is propped up by 
an empty barrel. The orbs of Candidus are precisely those of 
the text, ciUon wood brought from the Mediterranean coast of 
Africa^ where this tree was found : and indeed Varro calls it 
UbjfMta ciirms. 

I have ah'eady spoken (voL i, p. 32) of the estimation in 
which such tables were held : but this £^ishion was not peculiar 
to the times of Juvenal. Cicero accuses Verres of stealing a 
most vaduabie one from a Sicilian : Tu maxiraam et pukherrimam 
aiream mensam a Q, Lutaiio Diodoro abstulUH, In Verr. iv. 17* 
With an alhisioa^ perhaps, to this circumstance, mensa ai*e 
reckoned (in the &*st Satire) among the costly articles procured 
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For silver feet are view'd wifli equal scom^ 
As iron rings^ upon the finger worn. 

by daring guUt. Seneca was reproached, according to XiphilinUfl^ 
with having five hundred of them in his possesion. The quan- 
tity is beyond question exaggerated ; . but it is certain, that the 
wealthy Romans had numbers of them at the same time : ia« 
deed, it could not well be otherwise, as, at their entertainment 
one was usually set before every guest. The glutton (vol. i. 
p. 32) was not, perhaps, the only one who swallowed down a 
fortune- at a single table, tma comedit patrimonia menta* 

Cowley, in his description of David's flight to Nob, mentions, 
the feast made for him by the high priest ; and, among other 
articles of luxury, inth)duees this. It afibrds a specimen of that 
perverted wit, which may be almost considered as the distin« 
guiihing chai*acteristick of his poetry: Conceits, as Johnson 
observes, are all the Davideis supplies. 



u 



In midst a table of rich iv'ry stands. 
By three fierce tigers, and three lions borne. 
Which grin, and fearfully the place adorn : 
Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar. 
As if they hungered for the meat they bore.** 



In a note he says, " these kind of ivory tables borne up vrith 
the images of beasts, were much in esteem among the ancients. 
The Romans had them, as well as all other instrumehts of 
luxury, from the Asiaticjcs. Thus Juvenal," &c. The extrava- 
gance of the Romans, indeed, knew no bounds in this article ; 
their tables, however, were not (as Cowley thinks) of ivory, but 
of citron and other precious woods : it was the feet only that 
were formed of this substance. 

Whether Dryden, or rather Congreve, had been dipping into 
the Davideis during the translation of this passage, I cannot tell ; 
but he has given it with a conundrum not unworthy of Cowley 
in his hsqppiest moments: 
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To me^ for ever be the guest unkobwo^ 
Who^ measuring my expenses by his own. 
Remarks the difference with a scornful leer. 
And slights my humble house, and homely cheer. 
Look not to me for ivory ; I have none : 
My chess-board and my men are all of bone ; 
Nay; my knife-handles ; yet, my friend, for this. 
My pullets neither cut nor taste amiss. 

I boast no artist, tutor'd in the school 
Of learned Trypherus, to carve by rule i - 
Where large sow-paps of elm, and boar, and hare^, 
And phcenicopter, and pygargqs rare, 
Getulian oryx, Scythian pheasants, point. 
The nice anatomy of every joint; 
And dull* blunt tools, severing the wooden treat, . 
Clatter around, and deafen all the street. 



it 



An iv'ry table is a certam whet ; 

You would not think how heartily hell eat, 
^ As if new vigour to his teeth were sent, 
**' By sympathy from those o*the elephant." 

Vbr. 209. / boast no artist, ^c] The skilful carving of dishes 
was a matter of so much importance at Rome, that it was 
taught by professors of the science. The one honoured with 
our author's notice is Doctor TrypheruSy whose learned instruc- 
tions were dispensed in the Suburra, or Strand of the dty : ** for 
such masters did ptuposely choose,** says Holyday, *' the most 
|iublick places, thereby to be the more taken notice of ; and so 
toget custome.'* The wooden delicacies on which the scholaii 
practised are enumerated below t they were, doubtless^ repre- 
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My simple lad^ whose highest efforts rise^ 
To broil a steak, in the plain country gaise> 
Knows no sueh art ; humbly content to ser?e^ 
And bring the dishes which he cannot kerve. 
Another lad (for I have two to day) 
Clad^ like the firsts in home-spun russet gray. 
Shall fill our earthen bowls : no Phrygian he^ 
No paroper'd attribute of luxuiy. 
But a rude rustick : — when you want him, qieak, 
-And speak in Lalioj for be knows not Greek. 
Both go alike^ with close, crept hair, undrest. 
But spruced to day in honour of my guest ; 

sentations of the most rare and esteemed articles of food ; and 
the scientifick dissection of them was, therefore, a point of pro- 
digious consequence : 

Sumine cum magno lepus, atque aper, «t pfffxtffo^, 
Et Scythicae volucres, at phoenicopterus ingens, 
" Et Getulus oryx." 

Which Holyday renders, 

— kuTjge sow-teats ; th' hare» boar, the white-br^ch too. 
The Scythian phesant, the huge crimson-wing, 
' •< And the Getulian goat.'* 

Thi)s conveys but little information to the English reader, aaod 
I have scarcely any thing to add to it. The phcenicopt^tu, or 
what he calls the huge crimson-wing, is the flamingo ; the ]^- 
gargils, or white-breech, and oryx, are probably diiereBt spe- 
cies of the gazel, or antelope kind. Sparmaa takes the former 
to be the Spring-bok, (bounding-goat,) which is commcHi, he 
'says, at the Cape of Good Hope, where it is accounted exceBent 
food/ Pennant caDs it the white antelope. 
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And both, were bora on mj estate^ and one^ 
Is my rough shepherd's^ one^ my neatherd's son. 
Poor youth ! he mourns^ with many an ardess tearj 
His long, long absence from his mother dear ; 

Ver. 831. Poor youth! he mourns, Ssc."] It is impossible to 
read tiiese Ifines, without being impressed with tlie most fiivour- 
able o|)iiiion of the writer. How could Gibbon saj that hit 
character was devoid of sweetness and seasibiUty ! Do not' both 
appear in every word be utters of his rural pages ? The young 
neatherd (who seems to be his ^vourite) is mentioned by him, 
not only with the warmth of a kind master, but with the ten- 
demess of an afiecdonate parent. 

E<rx«V— — . 

Can a man so susceptible of tlie generous affections lie said to 
want sensibility ?—*but the poor boys have been as ill-treated by 
the translators, as their master by the criticks. Holyday makes 
the yovng shepherd a thief t 

** ^— — ^ still he's rude : 

" To steal a mouthful he's with skill indued.** 

80 does Owen x 

*' Except it be (and here his skill is great) 

** In cooking some stolen piece t>f savoury meat." 

Noy not *' savoury :" from this part of the accusation his master 
expiessly exonerates him, whatever be the reaching of the subse- 
quent line, 
Dryden is still more lax: 

'* On me attends a ittw nnskSAil lad, 

** At once my carver, and my Ganymede.** 

CerlaMy the lad was no garver ; aadi if by Gan^ymede (a yery 
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Sigbs for his little cottage^ and Mould fain 
Meet his old playfellows^ the goats^ again. 
Though humble be his birth, ingenuous grace 
Beams from his eje, and flushes in his face ; 
Charming suffusion ! that would well become^ 
The youthful offspring of the chiefs of Rome.— r 
He, Persicus, shall fill us wine which grew 
Where first, the breath of life, the stripling drew. 
On Tibur's hills ; — dear hills, that, many a day. 
Witnessed the transports of his infant play! 

But you, perhaps, expect a wanton throng 
Of Gaditanian girls, wiih dance and song. 



improper word) he meant cupbearer, he misconoeiyes his authdr, 
who expressly gives that office to the second boy. 

It would seem» from v. 269, that Juvenal superintended their 
education. One of the boys could read Homer; the other 
(v. 2526) knew no language but his own. These remarks are of 
little importance ; indeed of none, except to the writer, who, by 
long dwelling on a subject, becomes interested in a thouHind 
trifles, which provoke, and perhaps justly, the impatience or 
risibility of the general reader. We all know and feel this ; yet 
liabit is too powerful for judgment,— ioie^ insanabile.'^ 

Rupert! observes on the words, Quum poscet^ po9ce Latmef^^ 
iervi mei $unt Itali, nee aUam callaiU Unguam, This is not marked 
with much accuracy. Juvenal, indeed, makes an apology for 
the pronunciation of his boy ; but we may be pretty confident, 
tliat the condor lUadas w^ read by him in the original lan- 
guage ; the poice La$ine applies only to the cupbearer, the timid 
little neatherd. 
. Yii. 943, But you, per/^pt, expedt SfeJ] The Ramsas were 
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To kindle looae desire ; girls^ that now bound 
A\o(i, with active grace, now, on the ground^ 
Quivering, alight, while peaU of praise go round. 

now arrived at such a pitch of licentioufiness* that they had 
dancing girls to attend their feasts from aU parts of the worid. 
Those from Gaditania (the south of Spain) seem to have been 
most in request : their style of dancing is described by Martial, 
(lib. T. 79,) with a force and spirit wliich are not exceeded by 
any thing in the text : 

** Nee de Gadibus improbis puellsB^ 

■ 

** Vibrabunt sine fine pruricntes 

** Lascivos docili tremore lumbos," &c. 

The dance alluded to, is neither more nor less than the IVm- 
dango ; which still forms the delight of all ranks in Spain ; and 
which, though somewhat chastised in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, exhibits at this day, in the remote provinces, a perfi&ct 
counterpait (actors and spectators) of the too free but fiiithful 
representation before us. 

In a subsequent line, Juvenal mentions the latarum cr^itu$^ 
the clicking of the castanets, which accompanies thb dance : on 
this the criticks have trifled sufficiently. The tesUt^ in shoft^ 
were small oblong pieces of polished wood or bone, which the 
dancers held between their fingers, and clashed in measure, with 
inconceivable agility and address. The Spaniards of the present 
day are very curious in the choice of their castanets ; some have 
been shown to me that cost five-and- twenty or thirty dollars a 
pair; these were made of the beautifully variegated woods of 
South America. It appears fi-om another passage in Martial 
that these dances were sometimes accompanied by the cymbal; 
at least, so 1 understand him— 

** Nam mea Lampsacio lascivit pagina vcrsu, 
** £t Tartessiaca concrepat sera manu." 

But whatever the instrument might be, the motions were always 
licentious. 

VOL, IlV G 
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liO ! wives^ beside their husbands placed^ behold. 

What could not in their ear, for shame, be told ; 

» 

Expedients of the rich, the blood to fire. 
And i?mke the djing embers of desire. 
Behold ? O, hea?ens ! they view, with keenest gust. 
These strong provocatives of jaded lust; 
With every gesture feel their passions rise^ 
And draw in pleasure both at ears and eyes ! 
Such vicious fancies are too great for me. 
Let him the wanton dance, unblushing, see. 
And hear the immodest terms which, in the stews. 
The veriest strumpet would disdain to use. 
Whose drunken spawlings roll, tumultuous, o'er 
The proud expansion of a marble floor : 
For there the world a large allowance make. 
And spare the folly for the fortune's sake.— - 
Dice, and adultery, vtdth a small estate. 
Are damning crimes ; but venial, with a great; 

Vik. 264. I>vcey and adultery^ ^c] Thus Beaumont : 

" In lords a wJldness is a noble trick, 

** And cherished in them, and all men must love it." 

Maid in the Mill. 

And Monsieur Parolles ; *' So please your majesty, my master is 
an honourable gentleman ; tricks he hath in him which gentle- 
men have V^ 

The late lord Orford seems to have been somewhat of P^oUes* 
way of thinking. Of the Duke of Wharton he says, he '* com- 
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Venial ? naj^ graceful : witty^ gallant^ brave^ ^ 
And .such wild tricks '^ as gentlemen should have !" 

My feasts to-day^ shall other joys afford : 
Hush'd as we sit around the frugal boards . 
Great Homer shall his deep-toned thunder roll^ 
And mighty Maro elevate the soul ; 
Maro^ who^.warm'd with all the poet's fire^ 
Disputes the palm of victory with his sire : 
Nor fear ray rustick clerks ; read as they willj 
The bard^ the bard^ shall rise superiour^ still ! 

fbrted all the graye and dull by throwing away the brightest pro* 
fusion of parts on witty fooleries, debaucheries, and scrapes, 
which may mix graces with a great character but never can com- 
pose one" I No, I'll be. sworn 

" Sed vos Trojugenae, vobis ignoscitis, et quse 
** Turpia cerdoni, Voluaos Brutosque decebunt !*' 

VxR. 369. ag tee sit around the frugal boards 

Great Homer, ^c] This practice was not undom- 
mon among the old republicans : it had,' indeed, lost somewhat 
of its firequency in JuTenal's days ; but there were not wanting, 
in any period; virtuous characters who preferred this rational 
and instructive method of passing their time at table, to all the 
blandishments of dancing girls, and all the noisy bufibonery of 
pipers, tumblers, &c. The entertainments of Atticus were 
always seasoned with these mental recreations ; and C. Nepos, 
his friend and guest, speaks of them with the warmest approba- 
tion : Nemo m eonvioio ejus aliud acroama audivitj quam anagtiostent 
quod nos quidem jucundissimum arbUramur^ Neque unquam sum 
aliqua lectvone apud eum ecauUum est, ut non minus ammo quam 
wentre comnta dekctarerUur. 
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Come then^ mj friend^ an hoar to pleasure spare^ 
And quit awhile your business and your care ; 
The day is all our own : come^ and forget 
Bonds^ interest^ all ; the credit and the debt ; 
Nay^ e'en your wife : though^ with the dawning lights 
She left your couch^ and late return'd at night ; 
Though her loose hair in wild disorder flow'd, 
Her eye yet glisten'd^ and her cheek yet glow'd^ 
Her rumpled girdle busy hands exprest-** 
Yet^ at my threshold^ tranquillize your breast; 
There leave the thoughts of home^ and what the 

haste 
Of heedless slaves may, in your absence^ waste ; 
And^ what the generous spirit most offends^ 
O^ more than ail^ leave there^ ungrateful Friends. 

But see ! the napkin^ waved aloft, proclaims . 
The glad coitimencement of the Idaean games^ 

Vbs. 990. Bui tee! the napkin^ SfcJ] The origin of the custom 
Is thus related by HolycUy from Castdodorus : " Nero oa a titoe 
dtting aloae at dinner, when the Idaean showH were eagerly 
expected, caused the towel, with which he had wiped hia hacda, 
to Le presently cast out at the window, for a sign of his speedy 
coming : whereupon it was in after^times the usual sign at (the 
beginning ofX those shews." This is, at best, 1 doubtfid story ; 
but the circumstance is^of no great moment. The " napkin** 
fnutppaj was hung out at the house of the |Mneior. 

The expression in the next line, prodo cahallarUmt I hate left 
as I found ; not lieing satisfied with any of the espknations^ or 
pretended emendati o ns of it, which I haTe seniyboriMe topro- 
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And the proud prstor^ in triumphal gtate. 

Ascends his car^ the arbiter of fate ! 

Ere this^ all Rome (if 'tis^ for once^ allow'd. 

To say all Rome, of so immense a crowd) 

The Circus throngs, and — Hark ! loud shouts arise — , 

From these, I guess the Orsen has won the prize ; 

pose any thing better myself. If it do not relate to some well* 
known anecdote of the times, I consider it as an irremediable 
corruption. 

Vbe. ^4. Ere thii^ tdl Borne, 4re.] The fondness, or rathw 
pattion of the Romans, for the amusements of the Circus, is 
forcibly depicted by Amm. Marcellinus: Quod eit ttudiorum 
omnium maximum^ mb ortu luds ad veeperam $ole futitcuui vel piaoiti^ 
per minuiias aurigarum equorumque pradpmaj vel d^cta eeruitoUee, 
Et ett admodum mtridn videre pMem timawerajii, mei^iibMB ardore 
quodam uifiuo^ cum dhnicationum euruUmi^ eoenlu pendentem. UbJ 
x\r, 6. Gibbon, who had considered this passage well, formed 
on it the very accurate and animated account which follows : 
" The impatient crowd rushed at the dawn of day to secure their 
places ; and there were many who passed a sleepless and anxious 
night in the adjoining porticos. From, the morning to the 
evening, careless of the stm, or of the rain, the spectators, who 
sometimes amounted to the number of 100,000» remained in 
eager attention, their eyes laxed on the charioteersy their minds 
agitateii with hope and fear, for the success of th<t colour which 
they favoured : and the happiness of Rome appeared to liang on 
the event of a ra'»c." 

Though this was meant for the picture of a later period, it is 
precisely that of our author's time : as we learn fi-om Seneca, 
Martial, Pliny, '&c. The last-named has a letter, (lib. ix. 6.) 
which IS woith consulting, as it illustrates the subject of tlie 
following note. 

Vee. 296, Hark ! hud shouts arise — 

From these, &c.] ^Vhile Juvenal is still writing to 
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For had it lost^ all joy had been supprest^ 
And grief and horrour seized the publick breast; 
As when dire Carthage forced our arms to yield. 
And pour'd our noblest blood on Cannas*s field. 

his friend, he is suddenly interrupted by the boisterous joy of the 
Circus : from this he conjectures, with a bitter sarcasm on the 
base adulation of the people, that the Green (the court party) 
had won the race. 

As the date of this Satire cannot be precisely ascertained, it 
is not easy to say into how many parties the charioteers were 
divided at this time. Originally there seem to have been four; 
the PrasmOt or green, the RussatOy .or red, the Alhata^ or white, 
and the Veneta^ or blue ; but others were afterwards added : all 
of whose parts, as Holyday says, *' the Romans most ikctiously 
and foolishly took, sometimes even to g^reat dissention." Cali- 
gula, and, if I recollect right, Nero, (both admirable judges of 
true merit,) honoured the Green with their patronage ; nay, the 
former, Suetonius says, was' so madly attached to it, that he 
could not live out of the stables of the party. From a line in 
the seventh Satire, Parte aUa solum Rmsati pone Lacerta, 1 should 
conjecture that Domitian favoured the Red : * the Green, we 
see, had now resumed its popularity, which was so great, that if 
it had been conquered, not (as Holyday and others strangely 
understand n de/keretj if the " shows should cease," the whole 
city would have been confounded as at the news of the slaughter 
of CannsB. ** A strange expression of a strange vanity, that a 
like sorrow should affect a i^eople for so unlike a cause !" 



* This, however, must have been in the early part of his 
reign; for it appears from Dio that he added two, ro fiiv 
^^fvcouvy TO $f upyvgoovy (Suet. Dom. 7» says purpurew, which is 
right, for the afyopow was in use before,) ovoficuroisy irpo<rxaTipja^, 
iib. Lxvii. 4, the golden and the silver, to the former four ; and 
it is reasonable to conjecture that he &voured his own colours. 
They never, I believe, became popular. 
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Thither lei yoath^ i;vhom it befits^ repair^ 
And seat themselves beside some favourite fair^ 
Wrangle^ and urge the desperate bet aloud ; 
While we^ retired from business and the crowds 
Stretch our shrunk limbs^ by sunny bank or stream^ 
And drihk^ at every pore, the vernal beam. 

Vbr. 305. ^ retired from bmuiess, ^f.'] The busy gown ; so 

Holyday, and with his usual accuracy, renders effugiatque togam}* 
though it appears from his notes, that he was not fully aware 
of the force of the passage. The toga, as I have already ob- 
served, (voL I. p. 113,) was the dress of ceremony Clients put 
it on when they attended their patron's levee, when they fol- 
lowed him to the Forum, when they went to receive the epor- 
tttla; in a word» it was little better than the badge of their 
lervitude ; and as such, probably regarded with no g^eat com- 
placency. It is for this reason that Juvenal seizes the opportu- 
nity, while all ranks and orders of people are thronging to the 
Cinms, of advising his friend to indulge with him in the decent 
relaxations which a temporary freedom from all attendance on 
the great so happily allowed them. 

• liEartial, who had retired to Bilbilis, in Spain, soon after the 
accession of Tngan, (dispirited, perha^ at the coldness with 

* Madan has the strangest idea here that, ever entered mortal 
head. By toga, he says, '* Juvenal means the Romans . now 
crowding to the Circus : let us therefore keep out of their way" 
—to avoid being thrown down, perhaps, and trampled upon. 
But I beg pardon— -Ruperti has a conjecture, in comparison of 
which, Madan*s is sober and judicious : " jin de toga meretricum 
eqgUavit poeta** ! It will be yet some time before we know the 
utmost of which a commentator is capable. 

Congreve places the poet and his fHend oii •* beds of roses/* 
The Megaksian games were held in the beginning of April ; 
rather too early a season for roses, even in the genial ctoiate of 
Italy, 
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Haste, then : for we may use our freedom naw> 
And bathe^ an hour ere noon^ with fearless brow- 



which he was received, on account of his flatterjr of Domitian 
and his minions), addresses a little poem from thence to his 
friend, which sets the misery of this attendance in the strongest 
light: 

** Dum tu fqrsitan inquietus erras 

'* Clamosa, Jurenalis, in Suburra, 

** Aut collem dominae t«r?i Diantt:* 

" Dum per limina te potentionim» 

" Sudatrix toga ventilat, vag\imque 

*' Major Coelius, et minor fktigant.** &c. Lib. xit. 18. 

We feel for the poet, espeeially when we recollect his strong 
sense of independence, and are tempted to wish that he too had 
retired fh>m this state of slavery : indeed, it is difficult to oon* 
Jecture why he did not, as he had a small ebtate at Tibur, and 
probably some hereditary property at Aquinum. He doubtleaa 
sacrificed much to the mental pleasures, which were only to be 
Iband in perfection in the capital ; and indeed a mind like his^ 
inquisitive, vigorous, and profoundly reflective, does not appear 
altogether suited, to retirement. I may mistaice, but I some- 
times think that traits of similarity are discoverable between 
<mr author and Dr. Johnson. 

To make the conclusion of this passage intelligible to the 
£Aglish reader, it is necssary to observe titat the Romans 
bathed alwut an hour before they took tlieir meals, and that 
the UflUal time of dining was two o'clock ; in tlie interval, if the 
weather was favourable, they lay down in the sun, and rubbed 
themselves over with fragrant oils, essences, &c. Juvenal, who 
b anxious to have as much of his friend's company as possible, 
encourages him to come early, as, amid the general license of 
the fostiva), the^ may bathe and dine before the customary hour, 
. without giving scandal or oftnce. 
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Indulge for once : — Yet such delights as these^ 
In five short moriis^ would lose the power to please; 
For stilly the sweetest pleasures soonest cloy^ 
And its best flavour temperance gives to joj. 

Vbr. 310. Vet such deUghts, *c.] How beautifuU 

is this thought illustrated by Shaktpeare I The words, too, art 
selected with a felioity of which poetry furnishes but few 
examples : 

" AU violent delights have violent ends, 

** And in their triumphs die ; the sweetest honey 

'* Is loathsome in its own deliciousness, 

** And in the taste, confouyads the appetite.*' 



SATIRE XIL 



%tguxntttt> 

jlHIS is the shorteii qfJuvendCs pieces^ ^unless we admit the siX' 
ieenth satire to be his) and certainly not one of the most important; 
though it is by no means wanting in good passages^ some of much 
mortU force, and many of an affectionate and pathetick tendency. 

Its subject is soon told:' Catullus, for whom he had conceived a 
friendship of the liveliest Armd, had narrowly escaped shipwreck; and 
the poet, whose joy knows no bounds on the occasion, (no great proof 
of his being deficient in the ** social affections^*') addresses an exult' 
ing letter to their common friend, Corvinus ; in which, after acquatht^ 
ing him that he was then about to sacrifice the victims which he had 
vowed for the safety of Catullus, he describes his danger and escape* 
He then gives a beautiful picture of the private part of the solemnity, 
and of the various marks of graiulation which his house exhibits. 

So far we see nothing but the pious and grateful friend. The 
satirist now takes his turn : he recollects that sacrifices are vowed by 
others, for the preservation of their aicquaintarice ; this leads him to 
speak with manly confidence of his own disinterestedness, which he 
considers as almost singular ; and which he opposes, with equal spirit 
and success, to the base and designing promises of the heredipeUc, or 
legacy- hunters, by whom the sick-beds of the rich and childless were 
4Sonstantly surrounded. 



SATIRE XII. 



TO CORVINUS. 



V. 1—16. 



IN OT with such joy, Coryious, I survej 
My natal hour^ as this auspicious day ; 
This day^ on which the festive turf demands 
The promised yictims^ at my willing hands. 

A snow-white lamb to Juno I decree^ 
Another to Minerva ; and to thee^ 
Tarpeian Jove ! a steer^ which^ from afar> 
Shakes his long rope^ and meditates the war. 
'Tis a fierce animal^ that proudly scorns 
The dug^ since first he tried his budding horns 
Against an oak ; free mettled^ and^ in fioe. 
Fit for the knife^ and sacrificial wine. 

O, were my power but equal to my love, 
A nobler victim should my rapture prove ! 
A bull high fed^ and boasting in his veiiis^ 
The luscious juices of Clitumnus' plains, 

Y»a. W. ————— of ClUumnui' 4c.] The waters of 
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/Fatter than fat HispuIIa^ huge and slow. 
Should fali^ but fall beneath no common blow — 
Fall for my friend^ who now, from danger free. 
Revolves the recent perils of the sea ; 
Shrinks at the roaring waves, the howling winds^ 
And scarcely trusts the safety which he finds ! 

For not the gods' inevitable fire^ 
The surging billows that to heaven aspire. 



Clitumnus (a river on the confines of Tuscany) were supposed 
to possess the faculty of making the cattle which drank of them, 
white ; and, as this was the colour most pleasing to Jupiter, his 
altars were usually supplied with victims from its banks. It 
does not appear that Juvenal believed this idle tale, which is 
also laughed at by Addison, who has collected, frooi what Sterne 
calls his *' satchel of school-books/* a variety of passages on the 
subject. One, however, which would have given him far more 
information than all the rest, escaped Ids notice : it is that ex- 
quisite description in Pliny*s letter to his friend Romanus, (lib, 
VIII. Epist. 8,) a perfect model, as it seems to me, of simplicity, 
elegance, and taste. 

Vek. 17* F(^ HispuUc^'] Matrona pinguis fuU, says the old 
Scholiast, with as much complacency, as if he had really made 
a discovery. If this be the lady celebrated in the sixth Satire 
for her attachment to tragedians, she must have been somewhat 
of Falsi afTs nature, and ** blown up by sighing and grief like a 
bladder." 

Ver. 2d. And scarcely trusts, ^c] This idea is not ill expressed 
by Claudian : ^ 

*' Horret adhuc animus, manifestaque gaudia difiert, 
** Dum stupet, et tanto cunctatur credere voto." 

De Bel. GU. 9. S. 
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Alone^ perdition threat ; black clouds arise^ 
And blot out all the splendour of the skies ; 
Loud and more loud the thunder's voice is heard. 
And sulphurous fires flash dreadful on the yard.— 
Trembled the crew^ and^ fix'd in wild amaze^ 
Saw the rent sails burst into sudden blaze ; 
While shipwreck^ late so dreadful^ now appeared 
A refuge from the flames^ more wish'd than fear'd. 
Horrour on horrour ! earthy and sea^ and skies^ 
Convuls'd^ as when poetick tempests rise 1 

From the same source^ another danger view^ 
With pitying eye^ — ^though dire alas I not new ; 
But known too well^ as Isis' temples show^ 
Bj many a pictured scene of votive wo ; 
Isis^ by whom the painters now are fed^ 
Since our own gods no longer yield them bread ! — - 
And such befel our friend : for now a sea^ 
Upsurging/ pour'd tremendous o'er the lee^ 



Ver. 39. Ins, ^c] The hatred which our author bears to 
this exotick deity, breaks out in contemptuous sneers at his 
countrymen, for their mad confidence in her. And, indeed, it 
does seem a little singular, that an Egyptian goddess, whose 
genuine worshippers at home held the sea, and every thing con- 
nected with it» in abhorrence, should be fixed upon at Rome for 
the tutelar Power of that element, and have her temples 
crowded with votive tablets ! Anciently, these were hung up to 
Neptune ; and in this there was some propriety : but it was not 
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And fi] I *d the hold ; while^ preas'd by wave and wind^ 
To right and lefl^ bj turns^ the ship iacliaed ; 

only on his prerogatives that she trenched* but oa those of 
Apollo, Esculapius, &c. 

*' Nunc, Dea, nunc succurre mihi ; nam posse mederi 
** Picta docet templis multa tabeUa tuis.*' 

Catul. I. 3. 

The unbounded attachment of the women to her, seems to 
have finally seduced the men ; and thb strange divinity (whose 
temi>les were little better than marts of debauchery) was suffered 
to usurp, by rapid degrees, the attributes of almost every other 
god. 

The tablets, which men in danger of shipwreck vowed to Isis, 
and which they procured to be painted, and hung up in her 
temple, contained a representation of their periis and escape. 
Had this been the worst, there would have been little reason to 
regret the universality of her worship ; for the temples of the 
Roman gods contained tablets of a much less innoxious nature 
than such as these. Propel tins, even while he confesses that 
they were abandoned to spiders, appears to derive some satisfM>* 
tion from reflecting, that the webs of those insect! covered the 
impure paintings which disgraced their walk. He pathetically 
describes the prevalenoe, as well as the dreadful effiscts^ of thii 
profanation : ^ 

Quae manus obscoenas depinxit prima tabellas, 

Et posuit casta turpia visa domo ; 
Ilia puellarum ingenuos corrupit ooellos, 
^'equitiflsque sue noluit esse rudes.— <■ 
*' Serl non immerito velavit aranea fanum, 
** £t mala desertns occupat herba deos !** 

The vagabond and profligate priests of Isis were not the least 
zealous in following thij practice ; and we may be certain, that 
the walls of her sanctuar}' exhibited other designs than shattered 
ships, and limbs and bodies vario\isly affected. 
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Then, while Catullus vicw'd, with drooping hearty 
The storm preyailing o'er the pilot's art. 
He wisely hastened to compound'the strife. 
And gave his treasure to preserve his life. 
The beaver thus to scape his hunter tries. 
And leaves behind the medicated prize ; 
Happy to purchase, with his dearest blood, 
A timely refuge in the well known flood. 

^" Away with all that's mine,'' he cries, ''away!" 
And plunges in the deep, without delay. 
Purples, which soft Maecenases might wear. 
Crimsons, deep-tinctured in the Baetick air. 
Where herbs, and springs of secret virtues, stain 
The flocks at feed, with Nature's richest grain. 

Vbk. 49. The heaver thus, J!re.] This, as every one knows, is 
ma idle story ; it makes, however, a very good illustration in our 
author's hands : and I observe that it is used precisely in the 
tame manner, in a letter which Sapor is said to have sent to 
Constantius. Hocque bestia$ facHtare : qua cum advertant cur 
wuuknopere eapiantur, Wud propria sponte amittunt^ ui vwere deinde 
potnnt impaoidis, Amm. Marcel, lib. zvix. 5. 

Vbiu 57. Where herbst andsprmgt, ^c] There is not, perhaps, 
much more foundation for this fact, than for that mentioned in 
the last note ; the belief of it, however, was very general : and 
this is sufficient for' the poet. 

Martial frequently speaks of this singular property of the air 
and water of B»tica, (Andalusia,) in staining the fleeces of the 
aheep kept there, with a bright yellow or golden hue : and 
Vir^ long before him, had menticmed this feculty of communis 
OBtmg cok^urs to the ^ flocks at feed," as one of the blessings of 
VOL. II. H 
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With these^ neat baskets from the Britons bought. 
Rare silver chargers bj Parthenius wrought^ 
A huge two-handed goblet^ which might strain 
A Pholus^ or a Fuscus' wife^ to drain ; 

that golden period, which was to commence with the arrival of 
young Pollio at man^s estate : 



« 



Ipse sed in pratis aries jam suave rubenti," &c. 



The truth of this was not ascertained, because the youth, who- 
ever he was, died too soon ; but as nature is invariable, methinks 
the wool of Andalusia should be as rich in native grain now, as 
heretofore, : — perhaps it is. The Spanish shepherds, however, 
do not trust to this ; they stain the fleeces of their sheep at pre- 
sent with a kind of ochre : probably they always did so ; and 
this may have given rise to the opinion. 

VjBH. 69. — — — — neat baskets from the Britons botight^"] 
These baskets (almost the only manufacture of our simple an- 
cestors) seem to have . excited the admiration, indeed I might 
say the envy of the Romans, by the beauty of their workman- 
ship. It is curious to observe how greatly the most savage 
nations ^xcel in this kind of rush-work. Vaillant speaks highly 
of some baskets, which he found among the people of Caffraria; 
tmd our navigators have brought from the new-discovered isles, 
fpedmens of art in this branch, which our expertest basket- 
makers would stnve in vain to equal. It is some little compli- 
ment to our fore&thers, that their conquerors adopted the name 
Vf^th the article, which must have bom a high price, if we may 
judge from the value of the precious efiects among which it is 
egiunierated. Bascauda is JuvenaVs term : — ^making allowance 
for the Roman orthography, here, is a word which has continued 
perhaps unchanged in sound, (for, I suppose, few readers of 
Juvenal require to be told that the termination faj is purely 
Roman,) for more than two thousand years. 
Vsji. 69. ^ Phohu, cr a Fiucui" wife^ ^c] Pholus was an 
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Followed bj numerous services of plate. 
Plain, and enchased ; ^ith cups of ancient date, 

honest, free-hearted Centaur ; somewhat givegi to drink, it must 
be confessed, but not more so, perhaps, than his company; 
since it appeiirs that his ^est, Hercules, emptied the goblet, as 
well as himself J 

Ilif ly ewiff;;^Ojttffv^, ro fo. \\ wapcdi}xf ^X& xif «ra;« 

Adod, as Mungo says, *twas a tumper ! . 

The wife of Fuscus, indeed, might hare " drained** such a 
vessel : for the Roman writers take frequent notice of the im- 
moderate love of the women for wine ; see vol. i. p. 381. Not 
to multiply instances, I shall content myself with a passage 
from Plautus. It is veiy humorous, and withal so ardent, that \ 
doubt whether the most brainsick lover ever poured out such 
genuine strains of rapture to his goddess, as the bibulous dd 
lady before us lavishes on her darling liquor : 

-^ Flos veteris vini meis naribus obje6tus est. 

^ Ejus amor cupidam me hue proUcit per tenebraa : 

^ Ubi, uln est? prope me est. £vax! habeo. Salve anime mi. 

Idberi lepos ; ut veteris vetusti cupida sum ! 

Nam omnium unguentiim odor pre tuo, naute^ est. 
'* Ta niihi stacte, tu dnnamomum, tu rosa, 
** Tu crocinum et casia es, tu bdellium : nam ubi 
'* Tu profusus, ibi ego me pervelim sepultam !" 

Cura^L A. i. 8^ 8. 

Thornton's version of this passage does it so little justice, that I 
have ventured to translate it anew. The lady enters somewhat 
like Milton's phantom, '* with nose upturned into the murky 
air,** and snuffing^— \ 

Huh! huh! the flower, the sweet flower of old wine, 
ialutes my nostrils ; and my passion f(w it 



cc 
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In ^hicb^ while at the city's streogth he laugh'd. 
The wily chapman of Olynthus quaflf'd. 
Yet show nie^ in this elemental strife^ « 
Another, who would barter wealth for life ! — 

Hurries me darkling hither : where, O where. 

Is tlie dear object ? sure 'tis near^ — ^Ye gods ! 

Ye gracious gods ! I have*t. Life of my life ! 

Soul of my Bacehus ! how I doat upon ' 

Thy ripe old age ! the fragrance of all spices 

Is puddle, filth, to thine. Thou, thou, to me. 

Art roses, safih>n, spikenard, cinnamon. 

Frankincense, oil of myrrh ! where thou art found. 

There would I live and die, and there be buried ! 

Ver. 65. The wily chapman, 4rc.] Philip of Macedon, who it 
•aid, by Demosthenes, on what authority I know not, to have 
persuaded the govemour of Olynthus (a strong town at the foot 
of Mount Athos) to deliver it up to him for a bribe. 
————— " Diffidit urbium 
** Portas vir Macedo^ et submit semulos 
*' Reges muneribus." 

There is no necessity for understanding Juvenal literally, it u 
sufficient that the plate thrown overboard by Catullus was ex- 
tremely valuable : and yet, if we consider how very earnest the 
Romans were to get into their possession every thing rich, or 
rare, that Greece afforded, it will not appear very improbable that 
Catullus should really have in his possession cups and dishes* 
which once belonged to the Macedonian king. 

VxR. 67* Yet show me, SscJ] This is a very strange passage, to 
say no worse of it. Bentley observes, in his notes on Horace, 
that the two last lines, Non propter vUam, 8sc. are the insertion 
of some meddling copyist. The poetry indeed is wretched 
enough, but the sense of them is fiill as good as that of the two 
preceding cmes, to whkh he does not object. I wish there was 
the least authority for omitting the whole.- 
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Few GAIN TO LiTEj Cofvious^ fcw Of oone^ 
But^ blind with avarice^ live to gain alone. 

Now had the deep devoured their richest store ; 
Nor seems their safety nearer than before : 
The last resource alone was unexplored—* 
To cut the mast and rigging by the board ; 
Haply the vessel so might steadier ride^ 
O'er the yex'd surface of the raging tide. 
Dire threats th' impending blow^ when^ thus distrest^ 
Wie sacrifice a part^ to saye the rest ! 

Go now, fond man, the faithless ocean braye. 
Commit your fortunes to the wind and waye ; 
Trust to a plank, and draw precarious breath. 
At most, seyen inches from the jaws of death.! 
60 ; but forget not that a storm may rise. 
And put up hatchets with your sea supplies. 



Vbr. 88. At mott, $even inchei, 4rc.] Ritterhusius strenuously 
maustaios that JuTeoal took this fh>m Aoachanis the Scythiaa. 
The thoi^t, however, does not seem to surpass the acknow« 
ledged extent' of our author's own powers ; and, such as it is, 
probably occurred to the first poor savage who crossed a brook 
on a log. 

There is a passage in one of Seneca's letters* that pleases me 
much better than this modicum of wisdom, which, to say the 
tnitfa, the poets had worn threadbare long before our author 
picked it up. Erras^ ti runigoHone tantum exutinuu mhunmm 
«ne, quo a fn<nie vita diducUur} in omm loco aque tenue interval* 
turn est* 
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But now the winds were hush'd ; the wearied inaio 
Sunk to r6pose^ a calm unruffled plain ; 
For fiate^ superiour to the tempest's power^ 
Averted, from my friend^ the mortal hour : 
A whiter thread the cheerful Sisters spun^ 
And lo^ with favouring hands their spindles run ! 
Mild as the breeze of eve^ a rising gale 
Rippled the wave^ and fill'd their onlj sail ; 
Others the crew supplied^ of vests combined^ 
And spread to catch each vagrant breath of wind : 
Bj aids like these^ slow o'er the deep impell'd^ 
The shattered bark her course for Ostia held ; 
While the glad sun uprose^ supremely bright^ 
And hope return 'd with the returning light. 

At length the heights^ where^ fromLavinum movedj 
liilus built the city which he loved^ 

Vbh. 99. Ai length the heights^ ^c] He means the eminence 
on which the son of ^neas, after quitting the residence of liii 
step-mother, Lavinia, founded Alba longa, and which, though 
near twenty miles from the coast, formed a conspicuous land- 
mark for vessels bound to Ostia. For the white sow, see vol. i. 
p. 224. The liaes which follow, conti^n a description of the 
. mole and port of Ostia, at the mouth of the Tiber. Addison, 
who visited the ruins,* says that they gave him no idea of the 
original plan : it was, however, a very magnificent one. This 



* My curiosity led me also to Ostia, (1789,) and I walked 
between the piers now covered with grass. The land has 
gained considerably on the west as well as the East coast of 
Italy ; the bottom of the old'harbour, on which we now walk. 
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Burst on the yiew ; auspicious heights ! whose name^ 
From a white sow aiid thirty sucklings came. 
And now^ the port they gain ; the tpwer^ whose ray 
Guides the poor wanderer o'er the watery way^ 

gentleman has an engraving from a Medal struck by Nero, 
whichy according to him, represents the port as it formerly 
stood, and " agrees wonderfully with the description before us.'* 
Ital. Tray. 174. I see no such agreement. The Pharos ot 
Juvenal is, in the print, a colossal statue : this, Mr. Addison, 
whose reading, perhaps, was not very extensive, terms correct. 
If he had looked into Dio, who is sufficiently explicit on the 
subject; or indeed into Suetonius, who agrees with him in 
almost every particular, he would have foimd his errour .: Por- 
turn Ostut extruxit, circumducto dextra s'mistraque brachw^ et ad inr 
troitum profundo Jam solo Tnoleohjecta^ qttam quo stabiliusjvndaret, 
natfem ante demerdt, qua magnvs obelisats ex ^gypto fuerat adfoec' 
tuSf congestiique pilis superposuit altissimam turrim in exemplum 
Alexandrmi Phari, ut ad nocturnes ighes cursum navigia ^rigerent* 
Claud. 20. ' 

Dio gives a very rational account of the motives which in- 
duced Claudius to execute this stupendous w6rk ; which seems 
to have been highly necessary for ensuring the regular supplj 
of Rome. 

A word of ** Addison Travels" which are here quoted for the 
second time. The writer must have placed considerable reliance 
on the paucity of foreign books in this country, when he ven« 
tiued to set his name to a work of which he had purloined the 
whole of the materials. With respect to the *' elegance of Ian* 
guage" which Johnson finds in this little volume, it has never 

is therefore much raised : yet the arms are still so high above 
it, as to intercept the view of the adjoining country. The ex- 
tremities of the old arms towards the sea must have fallen in ; 
inr, in their present state, they are but short, and a saiidy coast 
stretches out &r beyond thepo. 
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And the huge mole^ whose arms the waves embinee^ 

And stretchings an immeasurable space^ 

Far into Ocean's bosom^ leaye the coasts 

Tills in the distance^ Italj is lost ! — 

Less wonderful the bays which Nature forms^ 

And less secure against assailing storms :- 

Here rides the wave-worn bark^ devoid of feiar ; 

For Baian skiffs might ply with safety here. 

The joyful crew^ with shaven crowns^ relate 

Their timely rescue from the jaws of fate ; 

been my good fortune to meet with it. The quotations, which 
were selected to hb hands, are strung together in a slovenly 
manner, and 1 cannot but wonder that, when his beautiful essays 
had established his claims to taste, and elegance of composition, 
he should manifest no anxiety to suppress such a paltry per- 
formance. 

Vba. lis. The joyful crew, with shaven croums, SscJ] It was 
anciently supposed that the gods would accept life for life ; in 
other words, that the voluntary devotement of one person, 
would preserve another from the fate which hung oVer him : 
fof it should be observed, that absolute forgiveness was never 
deemed an attribute of the heathen divinities. 

As the world grew older it grew more foolish : the gods, it 
was now imagined, might be shufQed off with somewhat less 
than full payment ; and this persuasion gave rise to a thousand 
absurdities, such as the maiming and wounding still practised 
in barbarous countries, the sacrifice of some personal beauty^ 
the vowing of hecatombs, and I know not what. The hair was 
a " personal beauty :'* it was cherished with uncommon care and 
affection, and therefore not thought unworthy to be tea^red 
in a calamity like this, asakind of vicarial offenng for life. This 
I believe to be the true history of these vows* 
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On ererj ill a pomp of words b^stow^ 
And dwell delighted on the tale of wo. 

Go then> my boys — but let no boding strain 
Break on the sacred silence^ — dress the fane 
With garlands^ bind the sod with ribands gay. 
And on'the knives the salted offering lay : 
This done^ I'll speedy myself^ the rites to share. 
And finish what remains, with pious care. 
Then, hastening home, where chaplets of sweet 

flowers 
Bedeck my Lares, dear, domestick Powers ! 
I'll offer incense there, and at the shrine 
Of highest Joye, my father's god, and mine ; 
There will I scatter every bud that blows. 
And every tint the various violet knows. 
All savours here of joy : luxuriant bay 
O'ershades my portal, while the taper's ray 
Anticipates the feast, and chides the tardy day. 



VsR. 117.^ Go then, my hoyi — 4rc.] Probably tl^e two youths 
wbo are mentioned with such tenderness in the precedii^ 
Satire, lliey are dispatched, as was the practice, on the ev 
of the festiva]* to suspend wreaths of flowers in the portico of 
the temple, tie fillets round the grassy altar, and lay the sacri- 
fidal implements in order. When this was done, the victim 
was to be immolated by the poet himself, and all were then to 
return, and give the day to pleasure^ 

Vbr. 130. — — the taper's ray, *c.] " It seems ex- 
traordinary/' says my learned friend Blr. Drummond, ** tha 
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Nor thinks Coryinus^ interest fires mj breast : 
Catullus, for whose sake my house is drest^ 
Has three sweet boys^ who all such hopes destroy. 
And nobler yiews excite my boundless joy. 



Persius should sneer at the Jews for lighting lamps at their fes- 
tivals, as a similar practice was common to the Romans. Bren 
upon occasions of domestick rejoicing, the doors of the house were 
hung with laurels, and illuminated with lamps. Juvenal in a 
beautifid satire thus expresses himself^ 

— — Longos erexit janua ramos 



<c 



Et matutinis operitur festa lueernis." 



It appears from Tertullian, that the Christians soon adopted 
this practice :'* (rather, perhaps, continued it after their conver- 
sion from paganism :) '' Sed luceant inquit (Christus) opera vestra. 
At nunc htcent tabenut etjtmva nostra: pluresjam inveniet Etkni* 
carum fores sine lucemis et laurels quam Ckristianorum" Trans, 
of Pers. 170. 

I had written a great deal on this custom, before I perceived 
that my note was swelling to an essay ; ibi omnis — Briefly, this 
solemn lighting of lamps was, undoubtedly, the primal indication 
of idolatry ; tlie first profaue ceremony which took place when 
men fell from worshipping the Father of light, to the adoration 
of the noblest material object, the sun ; of which those artificial 
fires were the most obvious symbol. The institution itself, that 
of the Festival of Lamiis, shews the universality of this specious 
worship ; as it would be diffieult to point out a region, in which 
it has not, at one period or other, prevailed. It extends even 
pow, though the origin and object of it have been forgotten for 
ages, over more than half the habitable globe. 

The transition of this illumination, from a mark of venera- 
tion to a simple type of joy and festivity, is neither singular nor 
difficult to explain ; but I must have done with the subject. 
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I 

Yet who besides^ on such a barren friend^ 
Would waste a sicklj pullet ? who would spend 
So vast a'treasure^ where no hopes preTail^ 
Or, for a father, sacrifice a quail ?— 

But should the symptoms of a slight disease 
The childless Paceius or Gallita seize. 
Legions of flatterers to the fanes repair. 
And hang, in rows, their votive tablets there. 
Naj, some with vows of hecatombs will come— 

For yet no elephants are sold at Rome ; 

* 

The breeds to Latium and to us unknown. 
Is only found beneath the burning zone : 
Thence to our shores, by swarthy Moors conveyed. 
They roam at large through the Rutulian shade^ 
Kept for the imperial pleasure, envied fate ! 
And sacred from the subject^ and the state. 
Though their progenitors, in days of yore. 
Did worthy service, and to battle bore 
Whole cohorts ; taught the general's voice to know. 
And rush, themselves an army, on the foe. 
But what avails their worth ! could gold obtain 
8o rare a creature, worth might plead in vain : 
Novius, without delay, their blood Would shed. 
To raise his P^ccius from affliction's bed ; . 
An offering, sacred to the great design. 
And worthy of the votary, and the shrine ! 
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Pacuvius^ did our laws the crime allow^ ' 
The fairest of his numerous slaves would vow ; 
The blooming boy^ the love-iuspiring lAaid^ 
With garlands crown^ and to the temple lead ; 
Nay, seize his Iphigene, prepared to wed^ 
And drag her to the altar^ from the bed ; 
Though hopeless, like the Grecian sire^ to findj 
In happy hour, the substituted hind. 

And who shall say my countryman does ill ^ 
A thousand ships are trifles to a Will ! 
For P&ccius, should the fates his health restore^ 
May cancel every ittm framed before, 
(Won by his friend's vast merits, and beset^ 
On all sides^ by the inextricable net,) 
And, in one line^ convey plate, jewels, gold. 
Lands, every thing to him, '^ to have and hold." 



Ver. 166. 'Say, seize his Iphigene, ^c] Of this trite fwcU the 
English reader; to save the trouble of turning to his school- 
books, may take the following account from Holyday : *^ The 
Grecians having kill'd a hind consecrated to Diana, were by the 
offended goddess a long time detain*d at the haven of Aulitf with 
a contrary wind. Whereupon oonsulting the Oracle^ and being 
told that, to pacific the goddess, they- must sacrifice Agamem- 
non*s daughter, Iphigenia ; her parents, by the deceit or elo- 
quence of Ulysses, were persuaded to consent that she should be 
sacrificed. But when the time came, Diana conveyed her away 
unto the Taiurick Chersonese ; placing in her stead a hind for a 
ready sacrifice.* 
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With victory crown'd^ Pacuyius struts along^ 
And smiles contemptuous on the baffled throng ; 
Then covjnts his gains^ and deems himself o'erpaid^ 
For the cheap murder of one metched maid. 

Health to the roan ! and may he thus get more^ 
Than Nero plundered ! pile his shining store^ 
High^ mountain high ; in years a Nestor prove^ 
And^ loying none> ne'er know another's loTe ! 

Ver. 183. Than Nero plundered! ^c] The rapacity of this 
tyrant (see vol. ii. p. 7) was proverbial. The sums which he ex- 
torted f!rom the |nrovinces iinder various pretences exceed all belief, 
and almost all arithmetick. He gave no office, says Suetonius, 
without the addition of this special charge : Sci$ quid mihi opus 
sit; €t hoc agamus, ne quis quiequam habeat You know what I 
want ; let us manage in such a manner, that nobody else may 
have any thing. 



SATIRE XIII. 



CaLVINVS had left a mm of money in the hands of a confidential 
penoH : no uncommon thmg in those dayM^ when there were no pub' 
Uc btmks. This person, when he came to redemand ity forswore tht 
deposit. The indignation and fury expressed by Calvinus at this 
brea^ of tnut seem to have reached the ears of Jm friend Juvenal, 
who endeavours to sooth and comfort him under his loss. 

Such is the simple foundation on which the beautiful structure be* 
fore us is raised! It is needless to analyse it; for the different topicks 
of consolation and advice follow one another so naturally, that it 
would only be to recapitulate in lessfordible language what is already 
rendered too clear for doubt, and too intelligible for illustration. 

Juvenal is here almost a- Christian. I. say, almost: for though 
his ignorance of ** that Ught wluch was come into the world*' did not 
enable him to number among the dreadful consequences of impenitent 
guilt, the certain punishment of the life to come ; yet on every other 
topick that can alarm or terrify the sinner, he isenergetick and awful 
beyond example. Perhaps the horrours of a troubled conscience were 
never depicted with such impressive solemniiy as in this Satire. 

Bishop Burnet recommended the tenth Satire to his Clergy, in fjfs 
JPastoral Letters; the present would have been more to his purpose. 
It is not, indeed, so poetick, so fervid, so nutjestical, as that; but, on 
the other hand, it alters more into the common business of life. All 
cannot be statesmen, warriors, and kings; but all may be injured by 
treachery, and all have need to be reminded, that guilt sometimssfinds 
Uspumshment on this side the grave I 



SATIRE XIII. 



TO CALVINU& 



V. 1—6- 



iVlAN^ wretched man^ wbeae'er he stoops to sin. 
Feels, with the act, a strong remorse within ; 
Tis the first vengeance : Conscience tries the cause. 
And vindicates the violated laws ; , 

lliough the bribed Prietor at their sentence spum^ 
And falsify the verdict of the Urn. 

VxR. 5. Though the bribed Pratar, ^c] This can only be 
understood bj a reference to the judicial forms of the Romans. 
In criminal causes, the Prstor Urbanus, who sat as chief judges 
put into an urn the names of his assessors, (a kind of jurymen, 
whoi, to the amount of some hundreds, were annually chosen for 
this purpose,) from which he drew out the number prescribed 
by law, usually about fifty, who sat by him at the trial. Wbea 
the pleadings were over, they retired, and deliberated on what 
had passed. On their return, they had each three waxen tablets 
put into their hands, one of which was marked with the letter 
C. for amdemno, guilty ; another with the letter A. for abtoho, 
not guOty ; and the third with the letters N. L. for non Kquei, 
I am doubtful. One of these tablets each person dropt privately 
into the urn, which was then brought to the Pnetor, who took 

VOL. II. I 
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What says the worlds not always^ friend^ UDJust^ 
Of this late injury^ this breach of trust ? 
That thy estate so small a loss can bear^ 
And that the evil^ now no longer rare^ 
Is one of that inevitable set^ 
Which man is born to suffer^ and forget. 

them out, and pronounced sentence accotding to the decision 
of the Disgority. 

In this last transaction, a perverse or corrupt judge had aa 
Opportunity of juggling, which the history of those times proyas 
he did not always let slip. It is to this Juvenal alludes. 

Veb. 7* f^^Tiat says the ujorldy SfC."] Quid sentire putas, Sf^c. I 
understand this passage differently from all the translators t they 
suppose that it alludes to the general indignation of the people 
at the fraud practised on Calvinus ; thus Dryden, 



«< 



publick hate 



" Pursues the cheat, and proves the viUaiu*s fate ;*' 

induced, perhaps, by the sedy which immediately follows ; but 
ted is not always a disjunctive ; in this place, for example, I take 
it to be rather an intensive coigunctive, if the expression may 
be allowed : They not only say what is usually said on such 
occasions, hut they add, that thy estate, &c. 

Juvenal surely could not mean to produce one of his strongest 
ai^guments in the outset : he proceeds on a different plan, and, 
before he enters on the guilt of the offender, endeavours to aio« 
derate the passionate transports of his friend. For the rest ; he 
seems almost to have translated Menander in the latter part of 
this paragraph: 

Aya^a, ra vuvi STf^-i fitrpM <roi xcom* 
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Then moderate thy grief; 'tU mean ta showj 
An anguish disproportion'd to the blow. 

But thouj so new to crosses^ as to feel 
The slightest portion of the slightest ill^ 
Art fired with rage^ because a friend forswears 
The sacred pledge^ intrusted to his cares. 
What^ thou^ Calvinus^ bear so weak a mind ! 
Thou^ who hast left full three-score years bdiind ! 
Heavens^ have they taught thee nothing ! nothing, 

friend ! 
And art thou grown gray-headed to no end l-— * 

Wisdom, I. know, contains a sovereign charm. 
To vanquish fortune, or at least disarm : 
Blest they who walk by her unerring rule ! — 
Nor those unblest, who, tutored in life's school. 
Have leam'd of old experience to submit. 
And lightly bear the yoke they cannot quit. 

What day so sacred, which no guilt profanes> 
No secret fraud, no open rapine stains ? 
What hour, in which no dark assassins prowl. 
Nor point the sword for hire, nor drug the bowl i 
The GOOD, alas, aret few ! '' The valued file," 
Less than the Gates of Thebes, the Mouths of Nile ! 



Vbr. 33. The good arb fbw! 4*^.] Ludan expatiates 
with much pleasantry on this scarcity of virtuous characters. 
He caUs a good man xf^K^ Wfuprrov, and, as he sarcastically 
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For NOW an age is come, that teems with crimes. 

Beyond all precedent of former times ; 

An age so bad, that Nature cannot frame, 

A metal base enough to give it name ! 

Yet you, indignant at a paltrj cheat. 

Call heaven and earth to witness the deceit. 

With cries as deafening, as the shout that breaks 

From the bribed audience, when Fsesidius speaks. 

adds, «po TToAAou fxAeXoiir^ fx rou StW Innq ouS* 6 Auyxsvf 09 
^tupot p»8uio$f ofAoupov odrao xeu fJAKpov ov« The reader scarcely 
needs to be infomied, that Boeotian Thebes had seven gates, and 
Nile seven mouths. 

V«R. 41, '* the shout that breaks 

Prom the bribed audience, when Fasidius speaks,"} I 
know nothing of this Faesidius, who is attacked with a stroke 
of oblique satire, for purchasing such vehement applause by 
bribes. The practice, however, was neither new nor singular* 
though it was undoubtedly carried to an unusual height in our 
author's time. I have ahr^y estimated the dole (vol. i. p. 95) 
at about twenty-pence of our money ; and this appears to be 
the customary fee for a morning*s shouting : as Pliny writes* 
that two of his servants were seduced away from him, to shout 
for that sum : — but the whole passage is so apposite to the line 
befbve us, and presents so curious a picture of the practice al- 
luded to^ that I shall give it intire., Nuncy refractis pudoris ei 
reverentia clatutris, omnia piUeni omnibus. Nee inducuntur, sed 
irrumpunt Sequuntur auditores auctoribus similes^ conducH et re- 
dempti mancipes: convenitur in media basiUcay ubi tarn palam spor^ 

tulm quam in triclinio dantur Heri duonomenclatores met 

(nabent sane atatem eorum qui nuper togas sumpsenintj temis dena^ 
riis ad Umdandum trahebantur -, tanti constat ut m di^ertlmmMl 
Lib. II. £p. 14. 
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Dotard in nonage ! are you to be told^ 
What loves^ what graces^ deck another's gold ? 
Are you to learn^ what peals of mirth resound^ 
At your simplicity^ from all around ? 
When you step forth^ and, with a serious air. 
Bid them abstain from perjury, and beware 
To tempt the altars,— 'for a God is there ! * 

Idle old man ! there was, indeed, a time. 
When the rude natives of this happy clime 
Cherish'd such dreams : 'twas ere the king of heaven. 
To change his sceptre for a scythe was driven ; 
Ere Juno yet the sweets of love had tried. 
Or Jove advanced beyond the caves of Ide. 
'Tvms when no gods indulged in sumptuous feasts. 
No Ganymede, no Hebe serv'd the guests ; 
No Vulcan, with his sooty labours foul, 
Limp'd round, officious, with the nectar'd bowl ; 
But each in private dined : 'tvras when the throng 
Of godlings, now beyond the scope of song, 

VsH. 53. To change Atf sceptre^ SfcJ] Orig. his diadem, i. •• 
•ays Gasauban, fouda Candida, a white fillet. I think it is Dio- 
donis Siculus who tells us» that Bacchus invented the diadem 
for the cure of the lyeadache : I hope he found it answer. Very 
few of those who have tried it since his time, I believe, have 
esperienced much relief from it. 

Ver. 60. ■ I twos when the throng 

Ofgodlmge, SscJ] The commentators observe, that 
Juvenal sneers in this place at the monstrous polytheism of the 
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The courts of heayen, in spacious ease^ possest. 

And with a lighter load^ poor Atlas prest !---* 

Ere Neptune's lot the vmteiy world obtained. 

Or Dis and his Sicilian consort reign'd ; 

Ere Tityus and his ravening bird were knewn^ 

Ixion*s wheel, or Sisjphus's stone : 

While yet the shade's confessed no tyrant's power^ 

And all below was one Elysian bower ! 

Vice was a phoenix in that blissful time^ 
Beliered^ but never seen : and 'twas a crime^ 
Worthy of deaths such awe did years engage^ 
If manhood rose not up to reverend age^ 



Romans. Of this there can be do doubt ; and, in fact, he seldom 
misses an (^poitunity of so doing : here, however, he had a 
further and more important end in view; for his Satire is 
directly levelled at the frequent apotheoses of the Ceesars, in 
which the base aqd abject herd of Rome contentedly acquiesced. 

The deifying of such characters, and of a multitude of ima*- 
ginary beings little less odious and contemptible, is alleged bj 
implication, as the prime cause of the increased depravity of the 
times. To have spoken plainer would have been unsafe; to 
have left the subject untowchedi unlike our author : I believe, 
indeed, that.he did not escape with impunity even for this ; for 
it^vas written when poor Atlas was ** more pressed" than ever. 

Vbb. 73. If manhood roie not up to reDereniage^ ire] All pro- 
feme and saored history supports Juvenal in his assertioa respect- 
ing the reverence anciently paid to old age. It was synonymous 
with power : it continued so, while men led a pastoral life; nor 
did Ihey know any -other judge or leader than the aged, till a 
thint for rapine spread amongst them, and -windom and justioe 
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And jouth to manhood^ Aough a larger hoard 
Of hips and acorns^ graced the stripling's board. 

were compelled to give way to activity, streng^ and brutal 
ferocity. 

Solomon, by a beautiful figure, cfills a virtuous old age ** a 

crown of dignity :" and even so early as the days of Mbsea^ we 

find this attention to age the subject of a positive command : 

'*Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and honomr thejbcc 

of an old mfcn." xiz. ▼. 83. 

AiSeto'dai vroXjoxfOTafovg, eixttv he yefowriv 
E^pij^ TIM ytpeuw vocihif^ ycyt*^ ^ aroKBimv 
npevSw if/i^i^yaxamoTf^to-m^ rtfieu^i ytgoupt* Phocjfl, Frag, 

And even among our author's coimtrymen, long after the 

golden period of which he speaks, age was no less venerated 

than Tenerable: 

Magna ftiit quondam cafHtis reverentia canl* 

Inque suo pretio ruga senilis erat. 






** Tum senior juvenum, non indignantibus ipsii^ 
'* Ibat, et interior si comes unus erat. 






Verba qius auderet coram sene digna rubore 

Dicere? cenauxamlongasenectadabat." Ffut.Ub.T* 

Among our poets, I know not where to find a more beanliftil 
passage on the subject than this, which is evidently taken fhmi 
the text : 

** Colax. It is an impious age. There was a time, 
** And pity 'tis, so good a time had wings 

To fly away, when reverence was paid 

To the gray head : 'twas held a sacrilege 

Not expiable, to deny respect 

To one of yetfs and gravity." Ifaesst Looking Qkrn. 
I cannot conclude this note, long as it already is, without the 
following apposite passage t 

" Knowdi. When I was young, he lived not in the staws^ 
** Durst have conceiv'd a 8Com» and ntter'd it 
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Then^ theoy was age so veaerable thought^ 
Th^t every day increase of honour brought; 
And children^ in the springing down^ revered 
The sacred promise of a hoary beard ! 
Now^. if a friend^ miraculously just^ 
Restore the pledge^ with all its gathered rust^ 
'Tis deem'd a portent^ worthy to appear. 
Among the wonders of the Tuscan year ; 



« 



On a gray head : age was authority 
Against a giber, and a man had then 
A certain reverence paid unto his years, 
*' That had none due unto his life : so much, 
** The sanctity of some prevailed for others ! 
** But now we all are fall'n ; youth from their fear, 
** And age from that which bred it, good example." 

Every Man m hu Humour, 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood! this is, indeed, what 
Dryden, in his remarks on Jonson, calls '' invading the ancient* 
like a monarch :" it is not a theft, but a victory. 

Ver. 78. jind children, in the springing dotm, *c.] This is a 
rep^tion of the preceding sentiment, Barbato cuicunque puer. 
In common speech, and when the divisions of time were noted^ 
puer was used of a boy of fifteen, and barbatus of a youth (^ 
nineteen : hence the poet's observation, 

" Tarn venerabile erat pnecedere quatuor annis !" 
Vbr. 83. Among the wonders of the Tuscan year ;] Thusds dipia 
UbelUs. These books, in which, amongst other things, all the 
marvellous events of the years were treasured up, seem to have 
been something like our almanacks. They are called Tuscan, 
«ither because they were still compiled by people ftv)m that 
country, or because the old Romany, a race equally ignorant 
and credulous, first karnt from them the juggling arts of sooth* 
•aying and divination. 
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A prodigy of faith^ which threi^ the state. 
And a ewe lamb can scarcely expiate ! — 
Struck at the view, if now I chance to see, 
A man of ancient worth and probity. 
To pregnant mules the monster I compare. 
Or fish upturned beneath the wondering' share : 
Anxious and trembling for the woe to come. 
As if a shower of stones had fall'n on Rome ; 
As if a swarm of bees, together clung, 
Down from the Capitol, thick-clustering, hung ; 



Vim. 89. ■ ■ ike wondering $hare/] Henniuus, 

asys Doctor Jortin, has given in the text mirandit, Lubin says 
we must read mirantis, ;iot miranti^ Gataker conjectures, (God 
knows why,) Uranti. These honest men were all disposed to 
feed upon acorns ; while other copies had mirantit which was 
very well explained by Britannicus, sub arairo miranti^ ut rei tnor 
mma dederii iouum. Miranii aratro is just such another expres- 
sion as irato nxtro, esuriem ramus olha^ ^c. 

Ver. 9%, Ai if a swarm of bees, SfcJ] This is said by Tacitus 
to have really happened in the reign of Claudius. (Ann. xii. 64.) 
Bat the Roman history is AiU of such prodigies. The sooth- 
sayers always considered this as portentous of calamity ; and it 
is pleatant to see with what graye arg^oments the elder Pliny 
refutes their errours : apes ostentajaciuni, (he believed that they 
were ominous) prwaia et publica : uva dependente in domilms iemr 
plisvcj sape erpiata magnis eveniibus. Seddre in ore mfantis PlatoniSt 
tunc etiam suavitatem iUam pr^tduldk eloquii portendentes. Seddre 
in castris Drtm Imp. cum prosperrime pugnatum apud Arbalonem 
est haudquaquam Haruspicum conjectura^ qui dirum id ostenium 
existimant Lib. xi. 17. - 

If we wish to know why the swarming of bees should be so 
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Or Tiber^ swollen to-madoess, burrt away^ 
And roird^ a milkj deluge, to tbe sea. 

And dost thou at a Ixiyial loss repine ! 
What, if another, by a friend like thine^ 
Is stript of ten times more ! a third, again^ ^ 
Of \yhat his bursting chest would scarce contain ! 
For 'tis so common, in this age of ours>> 
So easy, to contemn the Immortal Powers, 
That, can we but elude man's searching eyes. 
We laugh to scorn the witness of the skies, 
Mark, with how bold a voice, and fix'd a brow^ 
The villain dares his treachery disavow ! 
*' By the all-hallow'd orb that flames above, 
'^ I HAD IT NOT I By the red bolts of Jove, 



tdarming» MaroeUmtu will infinrm us: In damo BorkiitMiii 
examen apesfecA-e penpkuum: mperque hoc ei prodigionimgnarm 
eontiUenti, dkcrimen magnum portendi regpcftman est, em^jtctwra 
scU. iali, qw>d het volucres pott compaUas sedeSf opeique congeitoi^. 
Jumo pdUintur et turhuleiKto wmtu cymbcdorum. Lib. xviii. S. 

Nothing can be clearer ! it may, however, be worth while to 
•dd, for the sake of the credulous, that Barbatio and his fianilfr 
^U sacrifices to the accident, which their simplidtj akme 
erected into a prodigy. 

Vbb. 96. And doit thou at a Mmal loss npine f] The sum of 
which Calvinus had been defirauded, and about which he maksas 
such a clamour, was only ten thousand sesterces ; about etght^r 
pounds sterling! Let us hope (for his credR) that the crime of 
violated friendship afflicted him more deeply than the loss of hit 
money. 
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Bj the wing'd shaft that laid the Centaur low^ 
Bj Dian'g arrows^ by Apollo's, bow^ 
Bj the strong lance that Mars delights to wield^ 
By Neptune's trident^ by Minerva's shield. 
And every weapon that, to vengeance given, 
*' Stores the tremendous magazine of heaven 1— » 
Nay, IF I HAD, rU slay this son of mine. 
And eat his head, soused in Egyptian brine.'' 
There are, vrho think that chance is all in all, 
Hat no First Cause directs the eternal ball ; 
But that brute Nature, in her blind career. 
Varies the seasons, and brings round the year : 
These rush to every shrine, with equal ease. 
And, owning none, swear by what Power you please. 

Vbr. 116. There are, voho thmk, «e.] llie old Sclicdiast has « 
very just observation on this passage : Didt quam oh coMtam 
homiMes petjureni, cum dicant quad non diis agmur, ied fartimm 
easibus. Quid ergo dii nocebuni^ lasi, n foriuna dispoineaie vUm 
kommum regUur ? ' 

It would be welly methinks, if the dreamers on virtuous com* 
munities of atheists would seriously meditate on such passages 
as these. 1 should pay the most moral unbeliever of the present 
day -DO small compliment, perhaps^ by allowing him to rank 
with Juvenal in virtue : yet JuTenal could see that this was In^ 
sufficient to control the vicious propensities of manldnd; which 
can only be held in order by the solemn conviction that T^aitf 
IS Aif BTB which marks their ways; an overseer who* in the 
lublime language of Callimachus, is seated. 
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Others belieye^ and but belieye^ a god^ 
And think that punishment may follow fraud ; 
Yet they forswear^ add^ reasoning on the deed^ 
Thus reconcile their actions with their creed : 
Let Isis storm^ if to reyenge inclined^ 
And with her angry sistrum^ strike me blinds 
So^ with my eyes^ she ravish not my ore^ 
But let roe keep the pledge which I forswore. 
'^ Are putrid sores^ catarrhs that seldom kill^ 
'^ And crippled lirobs^ forsooth^ %o great an ill ! 
'* Ladas^ if not stack mad^ would change^ no dQubt> 
'' His flying feet^ for riches and the gout ; 

Vbr. 127* And ioith her angry sittrum strike me bUnd,"] There 
15 a propriety in thb punishment, which has escaped the notice 
of the commentators. Blindness ie a disease more frequent in 
Egypt than elsewhere : its infliction, therefore, is rightly as- 
signed to an Egyptian deity. Travellers still speak with 
astonishment of the numerous hospitals for the blind, to be 
found in every part of tbat country. The evil is probably 
occasioned, in great measure, by the nitrous quality of the air, 
and by those dreadful typhous or whirlwinds which sweep be- 
fore them an impalpable sand, so hot that it pierces the lachry- 
mal gland like a flake of flying fire. And, indeed, when no wind 
prevails, if the eye be extended over the smooth and arid plains 
which lie at a certain distance from the Nile, while the sun is 
at any great elevation, it is aflfected by a tremulous motion in 
the air, just as if it were looking at the fiercest flame. 

The maladies that follow, the phtlusis and the vomicee putres, 
are also unusually prevalent in Egypt. 

Vbr. 132. Ladas^^not stark mad, Sfc.] Ladas was a celebrated 
runner of aiUiquity. SoUaus thus speaks of him: Primam 
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^' For what do those procure him ? mere renown^ 

'^ And the starved honour of an olive crown, 
*^ But grant the wrath of heaven be great ; 'tii 
•slow, 

*' And days, and months, and jears, precede the blow. 

^' If, then, to punish all, the gods decree. 
When, in their vengeance, will they come to me ? 
But I, perhaps, their anger may appease-^ 
For they are wont to pardon faults like these : 
At worst, there's hope ; since every age and clime, 

'^ See diflferent fates attend the self-s>ame crime ; 
Some made by villainy, and some undone. 
And This ascend a scaffold. That a throne." 
These sophistries, to fix awhile suffice. 

The mind, yet shuddering at the thought of vice; 

And, thus confirmed, at the first call they come. 

Nay, rush before you to the sacred dome : 
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paknam velocUatis Ladas quidam adeptus est, qui ita supra cavum 
puherem cursiiamt, ut arems penderUUnu nulla indicia reUnqueret 
westigiontm : but this is not the only wonderful story tbld of him. 
Jmrenaly however, seems to have had in liew a Greek epigram 
on a statue of this man by the celebrated Myro : 



Such* as when flying with the whirlwind's haste. 
In your foot's point your eager soul you placed, 
Such» Ladasy here by Biyro's skill you breathe. 
Ardent thixnigh all your fntme, for Pisa's wreath. 
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Chide your slow pace^ drag you^ amazed^ aloogi 
And play the raving Phasma^ to the throng, 
(For impudence the Tulgar suffrage draws^ 
And seems the assurance of a righteous cause.) 
While you^ poor wretch^ suspected by the crowds 
With Stentor*s lungs^ or Mars'^ exclaim aloud : 
'' Jove ! Jove ! will nought thy indignation rouse? 
'^ Canst thou^ in silence^ hear these faithless tows } 
*^ When all thy fury,, on the slaves accurst, 
'^ From lips of marble or of brass should burst ! — 
*' Or else, why burn we incense at thy shrine, 
'' Apd heap thy altars with the fat of swine. 



Ver. 151. And play the raving Phasma, ^c] Juvenal is sup- 
posed to aflude to a character in the drama of Q. Catullus, 
(Sat. VIII. V. 267.) It may be, for aU is conjectural here, that 
the fugitive slave, like the perjured villains in the text, endea- 
voured to* free himself from the suspicion of fraud, by the most 
clamorous and vehement protestations of innocence. 

Vbr. 156. With Stentor'8 lungs, or Mars',"] In this pleasant 
hyperbole, Juvenal indulges himself with a good-humoiursd 
imile at Homer, who represents Stentor, or rather Juno under 
his appearance, shouting as loud as fifty, and Blars as nine or 
ten thousand men, in the heat of battle, epi$0c fwayov si AfijO*. 

Vrr. 156. Jove! Jove! *c.] Not much unlike the exdama- 
tion of the tragedian. 
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** Tsun lentus audis scekra, tarn kntus vides ! 
** Bcquando ssevlL fulmen emittes manu 
^* Si nunc serenum est ?*' 
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*^ When wc might crave redress^ for aught I see, 
""^ As wisely of BathjUus^ as of thee V 

Rash riian I-^^but hear, in turn^ what I propose^ 
To mitigate, if not to heal, your woes ; 
I, who no knowledge of the schools possess^ 
Cynick^ or Stoick^ differing but in dress. 
Or thine/ calm Epicurus^ whose pure mind^ 
To one small garden^ every wish confined. 

« 

In desperate cases^ able doctors fee ; 

But trust your pulse to Philip's boy — or me. 

If no example of so foul a deed^ 
On earth be ipund, I urge no more : proceed^ 
And beat your breast^ and rend your hoary hair ; 
'Tis just : — for thus our losses^ we declare ; 
And money is bewailed with deeper sighs. 
Than friends or kindred, and with louder cries, 

Veh. 167. Ojnick, or Stokk, differing hut in dress.'] Salmasiiis 
(in Jul. Capitol.) says that the Cynicks wore no tunick nnder 
their cloak, which the Stoicks did. This, then, our author sar- 
castically remarks, was the only material distinction between the 
two sects : for as to the difference of opinion, he seems to think 
it unworthy of noUce ! The truth of the matter is, that although 
he every where treats the founders of the diflerent schools with 
a certain portion of respect, yet he had too much good sense 
not to discover that the frivolous and idle contest of their fol- 
lowei:8, (a vagabond, disputatious, and profligate horde, which 
swarmed at Rome about this time,) merited ngthipg but con,, 
tempt. For £picurus» see Sat. xiv. 
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There none dissemble^ none^ with scenick art^ 
Affect a sorrow^ foreign from the heart ; 
Content in squalid garments to appear^ 
And yex their lids for one hard-gotten tear : 
No^ genuine drop^fall copious from their eyes. 
And their breasts labour with unbidden sighs. 
But when you see each court of justice throng'd. 
With crowds^ like you^ by faithless friendship 

wrong*d. 
See men abjure their bonds^ though duly framed^ 
And oft revised^ by all the parties named^ . 
While their own hand and seal^ in every eye^ 
Flash broad conviction^ and evince the lie ; 
Shall youalone^ on Fortune^B smiles presume^ 
And claim exemption from the common doom ? 
—From a 'white hen^ forsooth^ 'twas yours to springs 
Ours^ to be hatched beneath some luckless wing! 

P&use from your grief^ and^ with impartial eyes^ 
Survey thedaring crimes which round you rise; 



Vbr. 193. —From a whUe hen, ^c] " AUkt gaUinaJUms, Sta- 
pylton aajB, Sonne of a white hen, was a Roman proverb 
amounting to as much as ours of, wrapt in*s mother's smock.** 
I have looked into the commentators for the origin of so sin<* 
gular an expression, without being able to find any thing satis- 
&ctory. Erasmus, who is sometimes successful enoogh in his 
conjectures, has little to the purpose here, except the very obvi- 
ous position, that tohite was a lucky colour. Columella observes 
that«white hens are not firuitf uL Upon which Curio remarloi 
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Your injuries^ then^ vfiW scarce deserve a Dame^ 
And your false friend be half absoly 'd from blame ( 
What's he^ poor knave ! to those who stab for hire^ 
Who kindle^ and then spread, the midnight fire i 
Say, what to those who, from the hoary shrine, 
Tear'the huge vessels.i^e hath stamp *d divine. 
Offerings of price, by grateful nations giyen^ 
And crowns inscribed, by ptous kings, to heaven? 
What to the minor thieves, wlio, missing these. 
Abrade the gilded thighs of Hercules^ 
Strip Neptune of his silvery beard, and peel 
Castor's leaf*gold, wher^ spread from head to heel ? 



tliat it is wonderftil liow the pi^veiu ^chick of a white hen) 
•hould have ooine to signify fortunate and ha{ipy. It is sot 
onlees we suppoie, fbr want of a better Mdution. that it wm the 
ruity, and not the felicity of the object, wliich the old adage 
hsdinview. 

Vsa.M7. Qutaf's kttf-goid, «e.] After thk line theie 
fcllBWs: 

" An dubitat solitus totum conflare Tonantem?" 

What wfO thejr not, who^ with ineverenee diie^ 
Steal and melt down the Thundeier entive! 

Which afibrdfl another striking specimen of Juvenal's negligence 
or want of taste. He isnow describing the minor pilfbren» the 
trsffickers in pettj^acrilege, who content themselves with the 
acnqungs of gilded images ; and whose puny baseness, therefbre • 
is but. awkwardly illustrated by the decisive and daring impiety 
of carry ing off and melting down the Thunderer ! 

TOL. II. • K 
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Or what to those wfao^ widi pernicious crafty 
Mingle and set to sale the deadly draught ; 
Or those^ who in a raw ox hide are bounds 
And^ With an ilUstarr*d ape^ poor sufferer ! drown'd ? 
Yet these — how small a portion of the crimes^ 
^hat stain the records of those dreadful times. 
And Gallicus, the eity prasfect^ hears, 
JProm light's first dawning, till it disuppears ! 
The state' of morals would you learn lA Rome i 
No further seek than his judicial dome : 

Vbr. 211. Andt with an iU-starr'd ape, Sfc,"] Parricides were 
0ewed up in a hide, together with «n ape, a dog, a cock, and a 
viper, and flung into the nearest river. Livy sajs, that the first 
who underwent this punishment was P. Malleolus, convicted of 
murdering his mother. It k not easy to account for the sin- 
gular choice of aninoala: the viper, indeed, as being anckmtly 
supposed to eat its way into the world through the intrails of 
its dam, was not unaptly selected; but what had the rest dene ! 
Cicero gives several reasons for drowning the parricide, which 
aie all nnsatis&ctory, and therefore not worth repeating; . Ju- 
venal seems to pity the poor ape ; and there is reason in that. 
One of the translators coiyectures that these animals were 
fixed on "'^ from a persuasion that, by deliberately preying on 
the flesh of the criminal, they prolonged his punishment." This 
b a most luminous idea. We all know how deliberately drown- 
ing niMWM^la feed on flesh, especially if, as in the present case, 
most of them happen not to be carnivorous. 
^ Ver. 214. And Gdllicus, the dfy prttfeci] I have ah^ady ob^ 
served (in the Life of Juvenal) that Gatticus was pnsflBct ci 
. Rome, from A. D. 85 to 88. This satire, therefore, was proba* 
bly written about the middle of Domitian's reigii^ a dark and 
dismal period of tyranny and guilt ! 
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6i?e oike short morniog to the horrours tbere^ 
And thea compIaiD^ then murniurj if you dare ! 

Sajr-^ whom do goitres on the Alps surprise f 
In Meroe^ whom the breast's enormous size ? 
Whom locks^ in Germany^ of golden hue^ 
And spu'al curls^ and eyes of sapphire blue ? 
None ; for the prodigy^ among them sliared^ 
Becomes mere nature^ and escapes regard. 



Vim. 990* Sojft wham do gaUrm, 4c.] These goitres are pret- 
tify pointed out by Shakapeare, to whose knovrledge thej had 
not long been fiuniliar : 



" When we were bojs» 



'* Who would belie?e that there were mountaineers 

** Dew*lapp*d like bulls^' whose throats had hanging at them 

" Wallets of flesh ! pe<^le» which now we find* 

** Each putter out of one for five» will bring us 

** Good warrant of.' 



•• 



Vsa. 9S3. — -— i—i— md tffn afmpfkkt hkef] The 
people of the south seem to have nganled» as a phenomenaOt 
those blue eyes, which with us are so oommoiit snd» indeed^ so 
characterutick of beauty» as to form an indispimsahle re^iiisite 
ofevery Daphne of Grub-street. Tacitus, however* from wliom 
Juvenal perhaps borrowed the tsspnmkm^ adA an epithet to 
cirrKtaDi, which makes the eommon interpretation doubtfol. 
The Germans, he says, (De Mor. Ger. 4,) have, Imoet H cdondd 
oeait, fierce, lively blue eyes. With us, this eoloor is always 
indicative of a soft, vohiptuous languor. What then, if we 
have hitherto mistaken the senses and instead of bhie, should 
have said sea-green! This is not an unoemniaa edour, espe- 
eiatty in the aortk I have se«a nany Norw«!(iaB 
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When clouds of Thraciaa birds obscure the sky^ 
To arms ! to arms \ the desperate Pigwies cry : 

with eyes of this hu^ which were invariably quick, keen, and 
glancing. 

Shakspeare, whom nothing escaped, has put ,aa admiraU^ 
description of them into the mouth of Juliet's nune : 

*< O he*s a lovely man ! an eagle, madam, 
" Hath not so green, so quick, so ftdr an eye, 
'« As P&ris hath." . , 

Steevens, who had some glimpse of the meaning of this word, 
refers to an apposite passage in the Two Noble Kinsmen. It is 
in Emilia's addreis to Diana : ^ ' 

« — — Oh vouchsafe 

'* With that thy rare green eye, which never yet 
** Beheld things maculate,*' &c. 

It is, indeed, not a little singular, that this expression should 
have occasioned any difficulty td his commentators ; since it 
occurs in most of our old poets, and Drummond of Hawthorn* 
den uses it perpetually. One instance of it Inay be given : 

** When Nature now had wonderfully wrought 
" All Auristd]a*s parts, exeept her eyes: 
** To make those twins, two lamps in beauty's skieSf 

HfHie oovmsel of the stairy synod sought. 

** Ifors snd ApdUo first did -her advise, 
^ To wrap in coIoutb biack those comets briglift. 
That Love hiib so might soberly disgoiiie. 
And, unperceivied, wound «t every sight. 

** Chaste Ffaoebe spake for purest azure dj^; 
^ But Jove and Venus green about the light, 
** To frame thought best, as bringing most deMght, 

** Thitto pined hearts hope might for aye arise. 

** Nature, all said, a paradise of (jfrvfii 

*« Flaeed Hm^ tam»ke aU kfve which have tiiem seen.** 



u 
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But 8OOB, dfifeaUid io Ae une<|nal fray, 
Dttorder'd flee ; while, poui,ciag m their prej. 
The victor craqes descend, and, elaroouring, b<»r 
The wriggling maamluas aloft in air. 
Here, conld our cliques to such a scene give birth. 
We all should burst with agonies of mirth ; 

* 

The facetious Domitiaa, whom we have aeen, in the fiwt Satire 
•musing himself with bringing women and dwarfe iito the lists; 
•eems, if Irightly understand SUtius, to have treated himself 
with a spectade of this kind : 

*' Hie audax subit ordo pumilomim ; 
" Eduut yukeia, coosenmtque dextras, 
" Et mortem sibi (qua manu !) minantur : 
" Ridet Mars pater, et cruenta Virtus !" 

While these Uttie creatures were fighting, a number of cranes 

appear to have been let loose about them : they did not, indeed. 

Tenture to attack them, ibr. as the poet, who was a spectator of 
thfe circumstance, adds, they were alarmed at the increased fc 
rodty of these European pigmies ; 

" Casuraeque vagis grues rapinis 
** Mirantur pumilos ferodofes !** 

What Juvenal might have thought of such a scene I know not 
but Statins appears to have been highly diverted with it. Such 
were the contemptible amusements of this gloomy tyrant in his 
retirement! 

Imust not forget a weighty objeetk>n of the gra^ Lnbin, to . 
the veracity of this little navratiYe. Juvenal aayt that the 
cranes soar aloft with the pigmies in thehr crooked talons, cttrtU 
imgnhtu! How c<n this be, says lAihin, ii^faea cranes have no 
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Tbere^ unsurprised, they view the frequent fight. 
Nor smile at heroes scarce a foot in height. 

''Shall then no ill the perjured head attend^ 
^' No punishment overtake this faithless friend ?*' 
Suppose him seiz'd^ abandoned to jour will^ 
What more would rage ? to torture or to kill ; 
Yet still your loss, your injury would remain. 
And draw no retribution from his pain. 
*' True ; but metbinks the smallest drop of blood, 
'* Squeezed from his mangled limbs, would do me 

good : 
" Revenge, they say, and I believe their words, 
'* A pleasure sweeter far than life affords/' 
Who say ? the fools, whose passions, prorie to ire. 
At slightest causes, or at none take fire ; 
Whose boiling breasts, at every turn, overflow 
With rancorous gall : Chrysippus said not so ; 
Nor Thales, to our frailties clement still '; 
Nor that old man, by sweet Hymettus' hill. 
Who drank the poison with unruffled soui^ 
And dying, from his foes withheld the bowK 



cnnkedtaknis? QuomodtfhoeagrueJSenpotnt^puBquidemcHrvoB 
iMfiMv mm habet? In truth, I cannot telL I have^ howeyor* 
done what I could for my author, aad kept the obnoxious word 
oat of sight 
¥BB.!ttl. IkrtkaioUmmbtmmtlfymeUiit'hiU,} This is a 
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Divitie philosophy ! by whim pure light 

We first distinguish^ then pui'sue the rights 

Thy power the breast from every errour frees^ ' 

And weeds out all its vices by degrees :— - 

III u mined by thy beam^ revrage we find> *\ 

The abject pleasure of an abject mind^ > 

And hence so dear to poor^ weak^ womaa-kiiid. ' 

But why are those^ Calvinus^ thoiaglit to seape^ 
UnpuniA'd^ ^^bom^ in eyerj fearful shape^ 
Guilt still alarms^ and conscience ne'er asleep^ 
Wounds with incessant strokes^ ''not loud but deep/' 
While the yex'd mind^ her own tormentor^ plies 
A scorpion scourge^ unmarked by human eyes ! 
Trust me^ no tortures which the poets feign^ 
Caa match the %rce, the unutterable pain 



eharmiiig cMgnation of Socntes by tlie place of his rasidenoe. 
The hill of HymeCtus wsui not &r from Athens: Juvensl calls 
it sweet Hymettus, because it was much celebrated for the rich* 
ness of its honey. 

TaR.965. mOe Uie f)ex'd mind, 8sc.} I have alrtady observed 
that I love to meet with our old writers in the traces of Juvenal. 
He was evidei^y a fiivourite with them ; and the predilection 
may be conndered as no slight indication of their taste and 
spirit. The following is a pretty dose rendering of jfaQ.tffBt: 

•• ■ ■ TThere's no punishment 

'* like that to bear the witness in one*s brsast 

** Of perpetrated evils» when the mind 

** Beats it with sOeat stripes/' MicroeiMMii. 
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He feels^ who night and day^ devoid of restj 
Carries his own accuser in his breast. 

A Spartan once the Oracle besought. 
To solve n scruple which perplex 'd his thought. 
And plainly tell him, if he might forswear 
A purse, of old, confided to his care. 
Incens'd^ the priestess answered — '^ Wavcrer, no ! 
'^ Nor shalt thou, for the doubt, unpunish'd go/' 
With that, he hastened to restore the trust ; 
But fear alone, not virtue, made him just : 
Hence, he soon proved the Oracle divine^ 
And all the answer worthy of the shrine ; 

» 

Vbk. 871* ASfHoian once, ^c] This is takea from Heiodotas. . 
To save the reader the trbiible of turning to him, I shall briefly 
give the story. A Milesian had entrusted a sum of money to 
one Glaucus, a Spailan. After a time, the sons of the MUesian 
came to re-demand it. Glaucus affirmed that he had no recol- 
lection of the circumstance, and sent them away. As soon as 
they were gone, he hastened to Delphi, to enquire, as Juvenal 
says^ whether he might safely forswear the deposit? The priesteas 
answered as in the text, but somewhat more at large ; and the - 
terrified Spartan sent for the young Milesians, and restored the 
money. 

This story is appositely applied to the Athenians by Leutl- 
ehydes, a Spartan prince, who concludes thus : *' At the present 
day no descendant (tf Glaocus, nor any traces of his family are 
to be found ; they are utterly extirpated from Sparta." The 
original is very strong : FAauxou vw owe ri wsnyowv tori ooSsr^ 

'imafrigf Sralo86. 
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For .plagues pursued his race without delay. 
And swept them from the earthy like dust, a^faj. 
Bj such dire suff^ruigs did the wretch atone^ 
The.crigse of meditated fraud alone ! 
For^ IN T0£ £X£ OF HE AY EN, a wjcked deed 
Devised, is done : What, thep> if we proceed ?r— ^ 
Perpetual fears the offender's peace destroy. 
And rob the social hour of all its jpy : 



VuR. S85. fbr, iw tbb stb oi> mtmrnv, ,m mi H m i 4t $i - :' 
Z>»t9ed» i$ done:} I did not call th^ reader's q|- 
tention fromthe last paragraph but one ; though I trust it did 
not escape him, that neither Thales, norCluTsippm; ao» ttttr^Us 
gmt maitir ZanQ» e^ier tai|(hft« w orcn caneeired doctdnes ff 
such pure, such. sublime morality as are there delivered; doc- 
trines, in short, which the light of nature alone was incapable 
of discovering ; and which the author undoubtedly derived fW>m 
tkit •*« tr«e li^t** which now began t[» gMmaiar An^m^h the 
Roman world* and by which many sincere loven of tmtlL and 
Yirtoe already began to direct their ways, while they were yet 
unoonscious of the medium through which they received the 
ffluminatkm. With respect to the passage before us» it is not 
heathenism. It is not to be found in the precepts of their 
gravest teachers : and devated as the mon^ty of our aiilhbr 
confessedly is, it is diflicult to imagine that It eoald sear so for 
above the ethicksofhistim^ without the assistance of which I 
have spoken. What is more, this waa the peeidiar boast of 
Christianity. It was the vantage ground, on which its first 
professors stood^ and proclaimed aloud the superiority of their 
foith: r(»(88fysMkuchisIWx)£lMd»ssriini.dd^^ 
apudiM H a^Uanpecatnwi: tat comdoi tlmet^, nm cdmdm- 
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Feverish, and parcli*dj he cliewB^with many a pailse, 
The tasteless food^ that swells beneath his jaws : 
Spits out the produce of the Albanian hill^ 
Mellow'd by age ;^^you bring him mellower sttU, 
And lo^ such wrinkles on his brow appear. 
As if you brought Falernian vinegar ! 

At night, should sleep his harassed limbs compose. 
And steal him, one short moment from his woes. 
Then dreams invade ; sudden, before his eyes. 
The violated fime and aUar rise ; 
And (what disturbs him most) your injured shade. 
In niore than mortal miyesty array'd. 
Frowns on the wretch, alarms his tveacherous rest. 
And wrings the dreadful secret from his breast. 



Vbe. S08. Ami wrmp the drta^ful meret from Im hrmH.'^ 
TluisTibuIhis: 



" Ipse deus somno domitof emittere Tocem 
Jusflit, et invitot facta tegenda loqui/' 

How mudi better is this, than the gloomy and unsatiafiBtftorjr 
ideas of Lucretius upon the subject ; who, while he ooufesaes 
the effect, endeavours to ridicule the cause ; and with the most 
.palpable impressioiiB of terrour on his own mind, absurdly hopes 
to suooeed in reasoning his followers out of their well-grounded 
.i^irehenaions : 

** Etsi fiillit enim dxvum genus, humanumque, 

** Perpetuo tamen id lore dam diffidere rebus ; 

** Quippe ubi se multi per somnia scpe loquentes^ 

^ Aut morbo delirantes procraze ferantur 

*' Bi cdaU diu in medium peocata dedisse.*' Lib. r: 
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These, these are ihejr, nvho trmble and turn pale/ 
At the first oiutteriiigs of the hollow gale ! 
Who sink with terrour at the transient glare 
Of meteors, glancing throng ti^ turbid air ! 
Oh, 'tis not chance, they cry ; tUs hideous crash. 
Is not the war of winds ; nor this dread fash. 
The encounter of dark clouds ; but blasting fire, < 
Charged with the wrath of heaven's insulted sire ! - 
That dreaded peal, innoxious, dies away ; 
Shuddering, thej wait the n»t with more dismay, 
As if the short reprieve were only sent^ ' 
To add new horrours to their punishment. t 






Vxx. 508.* Thete, ikm are tht^, ^.] Here again I think it 
very probable that the author had LucretiuB in his thoughta : 

^ Prsterea cui nm animiia formidine divi^m 
** GontTahitur? cui non oonrepunt membra pavore, 
** Fuhninis horribili cum plaga torrida telhis 
'* Ckxntreniit^ et magnum percumint murmura caelum ? 
** Non populi, gentesque trement ? regcsque superbi 
Conripiunt divum perculsi membra timore, 
Ne 4|uod ob admimmm fosde dictumve superbe 
*' Pouiaiiun grave alt solvaadi tempus adactum ?*' 

These are noble lines; and, indeed, though I feel, and have 
often expressed, a contempt of this author's philosophical, yet I 
venerate his poetical, talents. The book here quoted^ for exam* 
pie, is an unrivalled composituHa. In pathos^ m energy, in rich- 
nesB of language, in full and genuine tublonity, it leaves evenr 
tlA^;. 1. think, in the Lstia language, very fur beofi^ 



4< 
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Y^t more ; ^hen the firat tympUMM »of diMine^ 
When fevefish heaU^ theif restless :iiienber8 seize^ 
Thej think the pkgue by wrath divine besiow*d^ 
And feel^ in every pang, the avengtsg God. 
Rai^k'd at the thiought, in hopeless gfieftbey lie. 
And d^e Bot tempt the mercy ^ of the sky : * 
For ^ha( .can such empect ! what victim whj. 
That is 0ot ivxHthier. far to live, than they ! 
With what a rapid, change of fancy r»l I 
The varying passions of the guilty aoal !-** . 
Bold to offend, tbey ^caroa coiamit|thei oibnee. 
Ere the mind labours with an innate senae 
Of right and wrong ; — not long, for nature still, 
IncApuble of change, and Jfiz'd in til, .* 

Recurii td ber old hsLbits :- — never yet 
Could sinner to his sin a period set 

Vjkh, 8121. For tohai cftyt swh aspect I 4r«.] Aa i«^K>Itant 
truth, of .whicli many of the' aacients wece well persuaded. 
Ilai;, says the virtmous Xejiophoo, dMif ^iMFfftw ifimi, ^nmHn 
i^oL ourtS^i ; and Flautus : 

" Atque hoe soeksti illi hi animuin hdducunt suimi, 
*f Joveni se placare posse donis hostus, 
*' Et operam et sumptum perdwt : ideo £!» quia 
** Nihil ei acoeptum est a peijuris suppliqii. 

Vaa. «89# ■ ' never yei 

Could ehmer io his elm a fefM iei.'] The ChrisCian 
can haidiy wish Hot a more dednfe iaierence in fiiToar of fbtt 
Gospel ihan is afibrded by dfis pssaage. Healheaiaiaeoald olhr 
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When did the flush of modest blood inflame 
The cheeky once hardened to the sense of shame ? 
Or when the offender^ since the birth of time^ 
Retire, contented with a single crime P 

And this false friend of ours shall still pursue 
His dangerous course^ till yengeance^ doubly due. 
Overtake his guilt ; then shalt thou see him cast 
In chains, 'mid tortures to expire his last ; 
Or hurried ofi*, to join the w/etched train 
Of exiled great ones, in the ^gean main. 
Tbis, THOU SHALT s££ ; and, while thy voice applauds 
The dreadful justice of the offended gods. 
Reform thy creed, and, with an humble mind. 
Confess that Heaven is neither deaf nor bund ! 

aosnfficie&tiiiduteiiienttorepeDtknce; and theiefbre the mind 
anee engaged in on was for ever enslaved to it ; and in the just 
repreaenta t ifln of the Apostle, *' worked out all iniqmtj with 
greediness." ¥tom what a dreadful scene of determined vice 
and impenitence has the Christian world been rescued by the 
acceptance of the doctrine of remission of sins through the 
agency of a mediator ! Those who would admit the moraMty of 
the Goapd inthout its doctrinal points, should think again of 
this. It is observable that Juvenal, who had been certainly 
benefited by the precepts of Christiaaity, was uninfluenced by 
its fiuth : but this was for a time She case of heathenism at 
laige. The woM was silently improved by the spreading 
influence of the Gospel; till at length the convicticm of its divi- 
nity became too strong to be suppressed; and what began in*the 
humbler admiration of moral purity;, ended in the dignity of fliith. 
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Y^t. more ; ^hen the first tympttim^ »of diseaie^ 
When feverish beaU^ their restless meinbers seize^ 
They think the plague by wrath divine bes^w*d^ ' 
And fdel> in every pang, the ayengfvg Gad. 
Roiik'd at the thought, in hopeless grief ^tbey lie^ 
And dfute not tempt the mercy > of the sky : * 
For ^hat. caa such e^^pect ! what yictim ylmy^ 
That is not iiu>rthifir. farito litc^ than th^ I 
With whaLa. rapid, change of fancy nil 
The varying passions of the guilty soot !— « . 
Bold to offend, tbey ^caroa oomniit jthei ofibDce, 
Ere the mind labours .with an innate sense 
Of right and wrong ; — not long, for nature still, 
Incapftbfe of change^ and Ax'd in ill, . '• 

Recufsl to her old hdbits :^— never yet 

Could sinner to his sin a period set. 

• • ' • . ■ 

Vsn. 821. For v)hat qui mch epppeci! ^c] Aa impbitant 
truth, of .whicb many of the* aadents weie well persuaded. 
Ileo^^ says the virtuous Xepophop» . dwi; ^ufff/xty yj^, troiouiSff 
igya ourdvi ; and FlautUB : 

" Atque hoe scetesd ill! in animuin indueunt sunm, 
*f Joveni se placare posse donis hostiis, 
'* £t operam et sumptum perduut : ideo fit, quia 
** Nihil ei acceptum est a peijiuris supplicii. 

Vbh. 5^^ ^ never yet 

Could ihmer to hu dn a perM set.} The Ohristiiui 
eta hardly wish Ibr a more dadiiiBe inference in jaTOiar of tbe 
Gospel Ihaa is aflbrded by lilis psssags. Heat Affri iw a eoald 4Ker 
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vtsmiMtc. 

The mbjeeti of this Satire are of the mott mportaiU kmd^ and 
ihe poet, om iffuUy aware of it^ has treated them in his bett numner. 
In none of his works doe$ he take a lofHerJUght; in none is he 
more vigorom and energetkhi in none more dear and precise in his 
style, more original inhi^conoeptimu, more happy in his iUustraHoiUt 
or more powerful and commantUng in his general deductions. 

The whole is directed to the one great end of se^trnprooeaieni. 
By showii^ the dreadful faciUty with which children copy the vices 
of their parents, he poinis out the necessity, as well as the sacred 
cM^t ffgioing them examples ofdomestick partly and nirtuf. 

After bri^ enumerating the several vices, ghUtony^ cruelty, de- 
bauchery, SfC. which youth imperceptibly imbibe from thikr seniors; 
he enters mare at'large into that of avarice; of whidi he shows the 
fatal aud inevitable consequences. Nothing can surpass the esgut- 
nteness of tins dioinon of the Satire, in which he traces the progress 
, of that pasnonin the youthfiU mind, from the paltry tricks of saving 
a broken meal, to the daring violation of every prinaple human and 
dsvine, 

^ Hamngplaced the absurdity, as weU as the perplexHy and danger, 
•of immoderate denres in every point of view, the piece concludes 
with a solemn admasntion to be sati^ied with those comforts and 
co m senieHces winch nature and wisdom retpturCf and winch a deoent 
competence is eanbf calculated to supply. Beyond this, desire is 
v^nite: a guff which noUmg am Jill, an ocean without soundings 
and wiihmtt shores! 
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The tubjeeti of this Saiire are of the fiumt mportoHi kind, and 
ike poet, as if/v% tnoare ofU^haM treated them in his bett manner. 
In none of his works does he take a loftier JUght ; in none is he 
more tigorom and energetick; w none more dear and predse in his 
stffle, more or^pnal inhi^coneeptums, more happy in his UlustraOonSt 
or more powerful and commammng m his general dedudiiont. 

The whole is directed to the one great end of setf-improoemHeni. 
Bv diowing the dreadful fadUtjf with which diUdren copy the tnces 
of their parents, he points out the necessitif, as wM as ^ sacred 
<Myf rfginng them examples of domestick purity and wiuf, 

Jfter hri^ enumeratmg the seueral vices, gluttony, cruelty, <fe- 
hauchery, ^c. wfuch youth imperceptibly imbibe from th^ seniors; 
he enters more atlarge into that ffanarice; of which he shows the 
fatal and inemtMe con^squenees. Nothing can surpass the esqui' 
nteness of Hue dioinon of the Satire, in which he traces the progress 
of that pasnon in the youthful mind, from the paltry tricks of saving 
a broken meal, to ^ daring molation of every prmaj^ human and 
dirine* 

, Hamg plaeed the absurdity^ as weU as the perplexiiy and danger, 
if immoderate desires in every point of mew, the piece concludes 
with a sotemn admonition to he sati^kd with those comforts and 
con e e n k ne es which nature and wisdom require^ and w^ch a decent 
competence is eanly calculated to supply. Beyond this, desire is 
infinite.' a gu^ which nothing canJUk an ocean without 
and wUheui shores ! 
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K 



TO PUSCINUS. 

V. 1—10. 

Y E 8^ there are faults^ Fuscinul^ that disgrace 
The noblest qualities of birth and place ; 
Which^ like infectious bloody transmitted^ runi 

■ 

In one eternal stream^ from sire to son. . 

Ifj in destructiYe play^ the senior ivaste 
His joyous nights^ the child^ with kindred tastCj 
'RepeaXs, in miniature^ the darling vice> 
Shakes the small box^ and cogs the little dice. 

Nor does that infant fairer hopes inspire^ 
Who^ train'd by the gray epicure^ his sire^ 



VxR. 10. VTho^ train'd by the gray epicure^ Ids tirep 4rc.] This 
is appositely applied by old KnoweU. Speaking of the educa* 
tk>n which he gave his son, he says 



i$ 



neither have I 



** Ditest snails or mushipoomi curiously beftM him ; 

^^'Pcsten'd my laucesi and tooght him to make 'eait 
• ** Pmseding sUU, with my gray gluttony, 
TOL. II. h 
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I 

Has learn'd to pickle mushrooms^ and> like him^ 

To souse the beccaficos, till they swim ! — 

For take him, thus to early luxury bred. 

Ere twice four springs have blossomed o'ej his head. 

And let ten thousand teachers, hoar with age, ^ 

Inculcate temperance from the stoick page ; 

" At aU the ord*naries, and only fear*d 

** His palate sbould di^enemte, not his manners.*' 

Every Man in his Humour. 

Quintilian reprobates^ no less strongly than Juvenal, that 
early gluttony in which the chUdren of his time were indulged: 
** we form their palate,'* says he, " before^ their tongue :~ ante 
palatum eorum quam oi m$titmmiu. 

Professor Spalding has been induced, probably by his reoot* 
lection cf Juvenal, to give a meaning to this passage, which it 
will not bear : ** Q^id non aduUua concup'wxt, qui in purpurk 
rqtierit? Nandum prima verba exprvmitt ^ jam ooccum intelUgO^ 
jam conchyUum pomtP* Lib. i. Coccum,.he would read, or 
lather interpret coquum^ and understand conchyUum not of the 
colour, but of the fish which produced it. When the obvioos 
meaning of the words is so pertinent, why should we meddls 
with the text ? Where does it appear that the shell-fish which 
produced the purple die, was ever eaten at Rome ? As a gene- 
1^ name^ indeedt for shell-fish, conchyUa are mentioned as 
eatables by Horace and others ; but in this place, the word p«r^ 
puris confines the sense to the tonchylium which produced the 
precious dye^ The childi whose swaddUng clothes were of 
purple, was taught to distinguish and call for the most costly 
colours, (the bright, and the ferruj^ous, or dark-red purple,) 
before he could speak distinctly ! An instance of absurd and 
pernicious indulgence, which well deserved the kak* of the 
satiric and wbick it IS nUhtf singular that JurcoiikiihMld hare 
overlooked. 
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Swift from the roof where youths FuscinuSj dwells 
Immodest sights^ immodest sounds expel ; 
The place is sacbed : Far,v far hence, remove. 
Ye venal votaries of illicit love ! 



iem^ntf Clodioifert, wm omne CaUme» fertU By the nephew of 
Cato is meant D. Brutus. It argues great intrepidity in the 
poet, to introduce these two names thus honourably, since, as 
has been already observed, the bare mention of them was hate* 
fill to the tyrjmt of the day, and .was almost sure ta awaken 
suspicion, and caU down punishment 

Ver. 61. Swift frcm the roof Src] Fully sensible of the vast 
importance of his xnazims, Juvenal delivers them in this place 
with a kind of religious solemnity, and a partial adoption of the 
form of words used for removing the pro£me firom the presence 
of the initiated. That they were highly necessary, may be 
learned from Quintilian, who wrote about the same timet 
Gaudemnu (i. e. parentes) si quidJUiiu licentius dixerit; verba nee 
Alextmdrinia jqmdem pennittenda deUciis^ risu et oaculo ercipimttf, 
nee mirufn: nos doctnmuiy ex noUs coidierunt, nostras arnicas, nostros 
cancubinos vident, omne convivium obsccenis canticis strepU; fit exiks 
consuettidaf deinde natttra. Discunt hac miseri anteqttam sciuni 
viHa esse : inde soktti acfiuentes, non accipiunt ex scholis mala tsta^ 
sed in scholas qfferunt. Lib. i. How strong, yet how afiecting 
a picture ! 

But does it suit the fkthers of a former age only? Have we 
none at present who labour, with a pefversity truly diabolical, 
to assimilate the morals of their sons to their own ? Can the 
acquaintance of my reader furnish him with no parent who en- 
courages Ins child to lisp indecencies, who forms his infant 
tongue to ribaldry, who accustoms him to spectacles of impiuity, 
tin whaVwas habit becomes nature ; who initiates him in de- 
baucheries before the boy is sensible of their heinousness, and 
who finally dismisses him ftom his annst to comipt the semi* 
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Ne'er told so fast her mother's \iraiiton train^ 
But that she stopt and hreath'd^ and stopt again f 
E^en from her tender years, unnatural tru«t 1 
The child ^was prity to the matron's lust :^ — 
Scarce ripe for man, \inth her own hand^ she writes 
The hillets, which the aneieat bawd indites. 
Employs the self-aame pimps, and looks, ere long. 
To share the visits of the amorous throng ! 

So Nature prompts : drawn by her secret tie. 
We view a parent's deeds with reverent eye ; 
With fatal haste, alas ! the example take, - 
And love the sin, for.tbe dear sinner's sake.-^ 
Qne youth, perhaps, form'd of superiour clay. 
And warm'd, by Titan, with a purer ray. 
May dare to sli^t. proximity of blood. 
And, in despite of nature, to be good : 
One youth— *the rest the beaten pathway tread. 
And blindly follow where their fathers lead. 
Q fiital guides ! this reason should suffice. 
To win you from the slippery route of vice. 
This powerful reason ; lest your sons pursue 
The guilty track, thus plainly mark'd by you ! 
For youth is facile, and its yielding will 
Receives, with fatal ease, the imprint of ill : 
Heace Catilines in every clime abound ; 
But where are Cato and his nephew found ! 

Vsft. 59. Hmcc CatilineSt 4rc.] Imitated from Seneca. Onme 
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Swift from the roof where youths Fuscinus^ dwell; 
Immodest sightSj immodest sounds expel ; 
The place is sacbed : Far,N far hence^ remove. 
Ye venal votaries of illicit love ! 



tempiu Clodio$fert^ mm omne Catones fereU By the nephew of 
Cato is meant D. Brutus. It argues great intrepidity in the 
poet, to introduce these two names thus honourably, since, as 
has been already observed, the bare m^ition of them was hate« 
fal to the tyrant of the day, and .was almost sure to awaken 
suspicion, and call down punishment 

Vbr. 61. Swift from the roof Sfc.'} FuUy sen^ble of the yast 
importance of his maxims, Juvenal delivers them in this place 
with a kind of religious solemnity, and a partial adoption of the 
form of words' used for removing the profane tram the presence 
of the initiated. That they were highly necessary, may be 
kamed from Quintilian, who wrote about the same timet 
GaudemuM (1. e. parente$) si quidJUius UcenUus dixerit; vtrba nee- 
Alarandrinis jjuidem permittenda deUms^ riau et osculo excipimuSf 
necmirum: nosdocuimtti^ ex nobis audierunt^ nostras, amicas,nostrot 
concubinos vident^ omne comrimum obsooems canticis strepU; Jit ex Us 
eonsuetudaf deinde natura. Discunt hac nuseri cmteqtuim sckmi 
tUia esse : inde sohtti acftuentesj non accipiunt ex scJioUs mala ista, 
sed in scholas afferunt. Lib. i. How strong, yet how afiecting 
a picture! 

But does it suit the fethers of a former age only? Have we 
none at present who labour, with a petrersity truly diabolical* 
to assimilate the murak of their sons to their own ? Can the 
acquaintance of my reader furnish him with no parent who en* 
courages his child to lisp indecencies, who forms his infant 
tongue to ribaldry, who accustoms him to spectacles of impurity, 
tSSk wha^was habit becomes nature ; who initiates him in de- 
baucheries before the boy is sensible of their heinousness, and 
who finally dismisses him from his anns, to corrupt the semi* 
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Y^t mof e ; "vrhen Uie first wyvapUam -of dtfieaae^ 
When feveffiih beaU^ theif restleu members seize^ 
They think Ae plague by wrath divine besfow'4^ 
And feiei, ia every pang, the aveogiag Gad. 
Roi^k-d at the tbought^ in hopdeas grief vtbcy lie^ 
And d^e aot tempt the mercy * of the sky : * 
For itfhati .caa such eiqiect ! what Tictim 9hj, 
That is 0Qt w-orthier^ far, to Mitt, than they ! 
With what a rapid., change of fancy r»ll 
The rarying passions of the^guilty soot !-^ . 
Bold to offend^ tbey ^oarca iaonsniit|thes offimee, 
Ere the miad labours with an innate sedae 
Of right and wrong ; — not long, for nature stilly 
Incapuble of change^ and *fix'd in ill, . ^ 

Reeur^ to her bid h^bit^ : ^— never yet 
Could sinner to his sin a period set 

VsK* 821- P<^ v)hat c^ such expect I ^c] Aa impoitant 
truth, of .which many of the* aacients were well pemuded. 
Uws, says the virtuous Xe^phoq^ dmif .3mf9^ xf^t froiowTff 
ifyoLcur^; and.Flautus} 

** Atque hoe sceksti illi hi anhaum indueunt mtmii, 
*f Jovenk se placare posse donis hostiis, 
« Et operam et sumptum perdu^t : ideo jBt, quia 
** Nihil ei acoeptum est a peijuris supplicU. 

Vmi. 9^4 never yei 

Coutdekmertahissk^apeiMliet.'] The CMstiiai 
eta haidly wish Sot a mofe deeinve iaference in iwoor of the 
Gospel tiun is affiivAed by tttispsflsag*. HealkeBisaieoaUalbr 
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When did the flush of modest blood inflame 
The cheeky once hardened to tlie sense of shame ? 
Or Vfhen the offender^ since the birth of time^ 
Retire, contented with a single crime i 

And this false friend of ours shall still pursue 
His dangerous course, till Tengeance> doubly due. 
Overtake his guilt ; then shalt thou see him cast 
In chains, 'mid tortures to expire his last ; 
Or hurried ofi*, to join the wjretcbed train 
Of exiled great ones^ in the JEgean main. 
Tbis, THOU SHALT SEE ; and, while thy voice applauds 
The dreadful justice of the offended gods. 
Reform thj creed, and, with an humble mind. 
Confess that Heaven is neither deaf nor bund ! 

nonifficicDtiiidiitemaittorepeDtlaice; and thereftnie the mind 
onee engaged in on was for ever enslaved to it ; and in the just 
representation of the Apoetle, ''vrorked out all iniquity with 
greediiieai." From what a dreadfol scene of determined vice 
and impenitenoe has the Christian world been rescued by the 
acceptance of the doctrine of remission of sins through the 
agency of a mediator! Those who would admit the moraMty of 
the Gospel ^thout its doctrinal points, should think agahi of 
this. It is observable that Juvenal, who had been certainly 
benefited by the precepts of Christianity, was uninfluenced by 
its £uth : bat this was for a time She case of heathenism at 
large. The world was silently improved by the spreading 
influence of the Gospel; till at length the conviction of its divi^ 
nity became too strong to be suppressed; and what b^gan in'the 
humbler admiration oJvaonH purity^ ended in the dignity of fiuth> 



SATIRE XIV. 



9I0ltllMtt* 

The iubjectt of thtM Satire are of the moii importaHt kmd^ and 
the poet^ ai iffulbf aware ofii^hat treated ikem in hii bett matmer. 
I» none of hit works doe» he take a loftier JUght ; m none ii he 
more tigorom and energetick; in none more dear and predte in hb 
ttyle^ more original inhi^eoncepHontt more happff m hit iUuttraUontf 
or more powerful and commaruUng m hit general dedueiiont. 

The whole it Seated to the one great end of telf-improvenient. 
Bw thawing the dreadful faaUtff with which duldren copy the meet 
of their parenit, he pointt out the necettitif^ at weU at the taered 
<^» rfi^if^ them exantplet rf dometHck pmrikf and wtuf. 

After hry^ enumerating the teperal vicet, gluttomf^ cruelty^ de- 
bauchery^ ijfC, which youth imperceptibly imlnbefrom th^ teniort; 
heentert more at' large into that cfanarice; of whid^ he thowt the 
fatal and inemtMe con^jtqueneet. Nothmg can turpatt the exqui' 
ntenett of thit dioinon of ihe Sa^re^ in which he truest the progrett 
rf that patMn tntheyouH^ mind, from the paltry trickt oftaving 
a broken meal, to j^ daring violaUon of every principle human and 
dwine» 

, Ikwing placed the abeurdity^atweU at the perplexity and danger, 
of immoderate dedret in every point of mew, the piece coududet 
with a tolemn admomtion to be tati^ied with thote eomfortt and 
eou e e m e nc et wMch nature and witdom re^e, and wluch a decent 
competence it eanly calculated to tupply. Beyond ^ut, deare it 
infinite: a guffwIuA nothing canJUl^ an ocean without 
audwUheut floret! 
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SATIRE XIV. 



TO PUSCINUS. 

V. 1—10. 

Y E 8j there are faults^ Fuscinu)^ that disgrace 
The noblest qualities of birth and place ; 
Which^ like infectious bloody transmitted^ runi 
In one eternal stream^ from sire to son. 

Ifj in destructiTe play^ the senior ivaste 
His Joyous nights^ the child^ with kindred tastCj 
Rq)eats^ in miniature^ the darling yice^ 
Shakes the small box^ and cogs the little dice. 

Nor does that infant fairer hopes inspire^ 
Who^ train'd by the gray q^icure^ his sire^ 

» 

Vbk. 10. Who^ irain'd by the gray epicure^ Im ivre^ 4rc.] This 
is appodtely applied by old Knowell. Speaking of the educa- 
tion which he gave his son, he says 

*• ■ II ' neither have I 

*' Dkest snails or mushirooms coriously befbre him ; 
** Pei^ftini*d my sauces,' and taught hm to mdLe 'em» 

• ** Pt^ceding stiUL with my gray gluttony, 

TOL. II. t 
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J 

Has leam'd to pickle mushrooms^ and, like him. 

To souse the beccaficos, till they swim ! — 

For take him, thus to earlj luxury bred. 

Ere twice four springs ha?e blossom'd o'ej his head. 

And let ten thousand teachers, hoar with age, ^ 

Inculcate temperance from the stoick page; 

*• At an the ord'naries, and only fear'd 

" HiB palate should degdierate, not his manneni.*' 

Every Man in his Humour. 

Quintilian reprobates, no less strongly than Juvenal, that 
early gluttony in which the children of his time were indulged: 
«* we form their palate,** says he, " before^ their tongue :** ante 
palatum earum quam o$ imtituimtu. 

Professor Spalding has been induced, probably by his reed* 
lection of Juvenal, to give a meaning to this passage, which it 
will not bear: ^ Quid nan aduUuB concupiscet^ qui in purpuris 
repgerit? Nondum prima verba exprimitt et jc^m coccmn intdligiit 
jam conchyUum posatP' Lib. z. Coccum,.he would read, or 
rather interpret caquumt and understand canchyUum not of the 
colour, but of the fish which produced it. When the obvious 
meaning of the words is so pertinent, why should we meddle 
with the text ? Where does it appear that the sheU-fish which 
produced the purple die, was ever eaten at Rome ? As a gene- 
T^ name, indeed, for shell-fish, condiyUa are mentioned as 
eatables by Horace and others ; but in this place, thevrordpur- 
purie confines the sense to the toncJiyUum which produced the 
precious dye. The child« whose swaddling clothes were of 
purple, was taught to distinguish and call for the most costly 
colours, (the bright, and the ferruginous, or dark-red purple,) 
before he could speak distinetly I An instance of absurd and 
permdous indulgenoe, which well deserved the lash* of the 
satirist, and which it is raihar singular thai Jmrenal^hNNildhave 
overlooked. 
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His Mrish will ever be^ in state to 

And keep* his kitchen's honour from decline ! 

Does Rutilus inspire a generous mind^ 
Prone to ^rgive^ and to slight errours blind ; 
Instil the liberal thought^ that slaves have powers^ 
Sense^ feeling, all^ as exquisite as ours ; 
Or furj ? He^ who hears the sounding though 
With far mofe pleasure than the Syren's song ; 
Who, the stem tyrant of his small domain^ 
The Poljpheme of his domestick train^ 
Knows no delight, save when the torturer's hand. 
Stamps, for low theft, the agonising brand.—- 
Os what but rage can fill that stripling's breast^ . • 
Who sees his savage sire then only blest^ 
When his stretch 'd ears drink in the wretches' cries^ 
And racks and prisons fill liis' vengeful ef es i 

And dare we hope, yon girl^ from Larga sprung. 
Will e'er prove virtuous ; when her little tongue^ 

Vbr. 21. ' ■ " tiiat daoei have powen, StcJ] Oae of 

the best chapters in Macrobius is on the subject of slavery. It 
contains a direct allusirn to this passage : TUn autem unde in 
servos iantum et iam immaneffuHdium ? quasi fwn emuBdem tibiei 
eonsient et aluniur elmenttSf eimdemque ^ritum ab eodem principe 
carpant ! Vis tu cogitare eas, qwosjus twxm vocas^ usdem seminibus 
wrtosy eodem frm cttlot 4cque woere atque tnori? Lib. i. ^. These 
last expressions are taken from Seneca, who is* indeed> a maga- 
zine of good things* to which, by the way, our author, as we^ 
as Siacrobiusi was fond of applying. 
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Ne'er told so fart her mother's M^anton train^ 
But that she stopt and hreath'd^ and stopt again f 
Even from, her tender years^ unnatural trust 1 
The child >va8 priry to the matron's lust :^ — 
Scarce ripe for man^ with her own hand^ she writes 
The hillets^ which the ancient hawd indites^ 
Employs the self-aame pimps^ and looks^ ere long. 
To share the visits of the amorous throng ! 

So Nature prompts : drawn by her secret tie. 
We view a parent's deeds with reverent eye ; 
With fatal haste, alas ! the example take. 
And love the sin, for. the dear sinner's sake.-— 
Qne youth, perh^s, form'd of superiour clay. 
And warm'd, by Titan, with a purer ray. 
May dare to slight. proximity of blood. 
And, in despite of nature, to be good : 
One youth — the rest the beaten pathway tread. 
And blindly follow where their fathers lead. 
fiEttal guides ! this reason should suffice. 
To win you from the slippery route of vice. 
This powerful reason ; lest your sons pursue 
The guilty track, thus plainly mark'd by you ! 
For youth is facile, and its yielding will 
Receives, with fatal ease, the imprint of ill : 
Hence Catilines in every clime abound ; 
But where are Cato and his nephew found ! 

VtB. $9. Hence Catmneft 4rc.] Imitated firom Seaoca, Onrne 
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Swift from the roof where youths Fuscinus^ dwell; 
Immodest sights^ immodest sounds expel ; 
The place is sacred : Far^ far hence, remove. 
Ye venal votaries of illicit love ! 



tempus CloeUoifert, turn onrne Catones fereU By the nephew of 
Cato is meant D. Brutus. It argues great intrepidity in the 
poet, to introduce these two names thus honourably, since, as 
has been already observed, the bare mention of them was hate* 
fill to the tyrjuit of the day, and yrsa almost svae to awaken 
suspicion, and call down punishment 

Ver. 61. Swift from the roof Sfc."] Fully sensible of the vast 
importance of his maxims, Juvenal delivers them in this place 
with a kind of religious solemnity, and a partial adoption of the 
form of words used for removing the prolane from the presence 
of the initiated. That they were highly necessary, may be 
learned from Quintilian, who wrote about the same timet 
Gaudemus (L e. parerUes) si quidJUius Ucentitu dixerit; V6rba net 
Alexandrmis jsfuidem pertnittenda delidiSf risu et osculo excijiimus^ 
nee mirum : nos doanmui^ ex nMs audierunt^ nostra^ arnicas, nostras 
concubinos vident^ omne convioiian obscoenis cantids strepU; fit ex iis 
eonsuetudff^ demde natwra. Discunt hate miseri anteqtiam sciuni 
tiHa esse : inde sohiH acfiuentes^ non acdpiunt ex schoUs mala ista, 

m 

sed in scholas dfferuni. lib. i. How strong, yet how afiecting 
a picture! 

But does it suit the fiithers of a former age only f Have we 
none at present who labour, with a petversity truly diabolical^ 
to assimilate the morals of their sons to ^heir own ? Can the 
acquaintance of my reader fdmish him with no parent who en- 
courages his child to lisp indecencies, who forms his infant 
tongue to ribaldry, who accustoms him to spectacles of impurity, 
tiQ wha^was habit becomes nature ; who initiates him in de- 
baucheries before the boy is sensible of their heinousness, and 
who finaOj dismisses him from bis arms, to oormpt the semi* 
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Ye dangerous knaves^ ^ho pander to be fed> 
And sell yourselves to infamy for bread ! 
Revbrence to ch^jldren^ as to heaten^ is due : 
When you would^ then^ some darling sin pursuej 
Think that your infant offspring eyes the deed ; 
And let the thought abate your guilty speedy 
Back from the headlong steep your steps entice^ 
And check you^ tottering on the verge -of vice. 
O yet reflect ! for should he e'er provoke^ 
In riper age^ the law's avenging stroke^ 
(Since not alone in person and in face^ 
But ev'n in morals^ he will prove his race^ 
And^ while example acts with fatal force^ 
Side^ nay outstrip^ you^ in the vicious course) 



naries of learnings and amaze his tutors witk a professor of 
licentiousness just escaped from the bib and go-cart ! 

I trust there is no such person: — if there be» let him proftt 
by the morality of an unenlightened heathen, and retrace his 
steps with prudence" and de^tch: sq Jwenal will nQthave 
written in vain. 

VsK. 69. Think that your infant offspring, 4rc.] I know not 
whether fi*om right feeling oi^ with an allusion to this passs^pe. 
Sir Antony Cooke used to observe, that there were two ob- 
jects before whom he could never do any thing wrong : his 
conscience and his cqildsbn. A slight glance at his own life, 
and that of those children, who were amongst the most ezem- 
plary characters of their age, will p^ve.tha^.bis fiSKxtion;vwi 
as just as it is^ important. 
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Yex'd^ you will rave and storm ; perhaps^ prepare^ 
Should threatening fail^ to name another heir ! 
—Audacious ! with what fronts do you aspire 
To exercise the license of a sire ? 
When all^ with rising indignation^ view^ 
The youthj in turpitude^ surpassed by you^ 
By you, old fool, whose windy, brainless head. 
Long since required die cupping-glass's aid ! 

Is there a guest expected f all is haste, 
All hurry in the house, from first to last. 
" Sweep the dry cobwebs down !" the master cries. 
Whips in his hand, and fury in his eyes. 

Let not a spot the clouded columns stain ; 

Scour you the figured silver ; you, the plain !" 

O inconsistent wretch ! is all this coil, 
Le^t the front-hall, or gallery, daub'd with soil, 
(Which, yet, a little sand removes,) offend 
The prying eye of some indifferent friend ? 
And do you stir not, that your son may see. 
The house from moral filth, from vices free ! 

True, you have given a citizen to Rome ; 
And she shall thank you, if the yout^ become, 

VxR. 94. Lett the frmU-halh 4c.] Atrium, the hall of en* 
trance : this was osually a very filthy place ; and indeed nothing 
can be more so than the atria of the Italian nobiHty at this day. 
In •ne comer horsed are tied up and fed, in another* a cobbler 
is at work» in a third a pedlar displaying his wares, &c. &c« 
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By your o'er-ruling° care^ or soon or laile, 

m 

A useful member of the parent state : 

For all depends on you ; the stamp heil take^ 

From the strong impress which^ at firsts you make ; 

And prove^ as vice or virtue "svbs your aim^ 

His country's glory^ otr his country's shame. 

The stork^ with snakes and lizards from the Wood, 
And pathless wild^ supports her callow brood ; 
And the fledg'd storklings^ when to wing they take. 
Seek the same reptiles, through the devious brake. 
The vulture snuffs from far the tainted gale. 
And, hurrying where the putrid scents exhale. 
From gibbets and from graves the carcase tears. 
And to her young the loathsome dainty bears ; 
Her young, groM^ vigorous, hasten from the nest. 
And gorge on carrion with the parent's zest. 
While Jove's own eagle, bird of noble blood. 
Scours the wide champaign for untainted food. 



VsR. 118. Scours the wide champaign for untainted food^ ^c] 
This 19 a vulgar prejudice. Bu£R>ii, who has too manj errours 
of this kindy assert^^ that the eagle, though famishing, will not 
touch carrion. Quelqu^affam^ qa*iL soitt U ne sejette jamais sur les 
cadamres : and the editors of the *' History of British Birds** 
unwarily follow him. Twas never weU for truth, since natu* 
ralists took poets for their guides. The £etct is, that the eagle 
is scarcely more delicate in the choice of his ibod than the 
irulture. Alas, for the credit of the feathered king! 
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Bears the swift hare, or swifter fawn away^ 
And feeds her nestlings with the generous prey ; 
Her nestlings hence^ when from the rock they springs 
And, pinch 'd by hunger, to the quarry wing. 
Stoop only to the game they tasted first, 
Mlien, clamourous, from the shell, to light they burst. 
Centrbnius plann'd and built, and built and 
plann'd ; 
And now along Cajeta^s winding strand. 
And now amid Prsneste's hills, and now^ 
On lofty Tibur's solitary brow. 
He rear'd prodigious piles, with marble brought 

m 

From distant realms, and exquisitely wrought : 
Prodigious piles ! that tower'd o'er Fortune's shrine. 
As those of gelt Posides, Jove, o'er thine ! 



VsH. ISS. Ut spado Poddei^J . ^ By the word jfNido/* Mr. 
Gibbon eajs, "the Romans very forcibly expressed their abhor- 
Tence*' (rather, their contempt) ** of tliat mutilated condition : 
tho Greek appellation of eunuch, which insensibly prevailedy' 
had a milder sound, and & more ambiguous sense." 

\^th respect to Poeides, he was one of the fireedmen of C]au« 
dius, who prostituted some of the most honourable rewards of 
military merit in his fiiTour : thus .Suet. Libertorum pr^itdpue 
suMpexU Posidem epadonemy quern etiam Britannico triumpho inter 
fniUtcnres viros hasta pura donaoit Claud. 528. Posides, like loost 
of this Emperour's fjeivourites, amassed vast wealth, which, with 
somewhat better taste tlian the rest, he lavished in building; 
Ptihy the Elder makes mention of the magnificent baths erected 
by him in the neighbourhood of CumsB ; bttt» indeed^ the Axroe 
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While thus Centroiiius crowded seat on seat^ 
He spent bis cash^ and mortgaged his estate ; 
Yet left enough his family to content : 
Which his mad son^ to the last farthings spent^ 
While^ building on^ he strove, with fond desire^ 
To shame the stately structures of his sire ! 

I^rung from a father who the sabbath fears^ 
There is^ who nought but clouds and skies reyeres ; 

of the Satire will be sufficiently apparent, if we call to^nind the 
stupendous grandeur of the Capitoline temple of Jupiter. The 
temple of Fortune, mentioned in the preceding line, stood at 
PrsBneste. It was a noble edifice. 

Vbr. 140. ■ ■ who noughi hut clouds and skies reperes; 'SfCj.'] 
This popular errour, with regard to the Jews, arose fW>m their 
having no Tisible representation of the deity. When Pompey» 
using, says Tacitus, the license of victory, first entered the 
temple of Jenisalem, the report was, iiiat he found no statue 
there, NuUa inius deum effigie^ 8fc. Hist. ▼. 9. This confounded 
tibe gross oonceptioiis oi the Romans, and they instantly con- 
dnded that the Jews^ whose adorations they had noticed, wor* 
shipped notiung but ** clouds and skies :*' for wliether we read 
wiA Hesminius, oeZi numm, or witb Scaliger and otiiers, <mU 
Ziimen, the sense is stiU the same, and can only mean the mate- 
rial or visible heaven. 

** The world," saith the Apostle, " by wisdom knew not God.*' 
K truth which should sink deep into bur minds. Hear how 
sublimely Tacitus describes the God of the Jews : Judai meaU 
sola UMumque numen inieUigimt: projcaios^ qui deum magines moT' 
taUbus nuUerus in spedes hommuim efingani, Summvm illuo xt 
BTBiNUM, iraaux mutiibilb, Ksaua iMTsaiTuauM ! But did 
this *' knmutaUe, and incomprehensible, this omnipotent, and 
everiasiing Qoi^" sati^ or fill the historian's mind? By no 
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And shuns the taste^ by old'tradition led^ 

Of human fleshy and swine's^ with equal dread :— 

This first : the prepuce next he lays aside^ 

And^ taught the Roman ritual to deride^ 

Clings to the Jewish^ and observes with awe^ 

All Moses bade in his mysterious law : 

And^ therefore^ to the circumcised alone^ 

Will point the road^ or make the fountain known ; 

meaiis; he carekssly torAed from a Being whcmi " wudon 
alone" oould not oonoeiye, as a visionary creation of tiie Jtw8» and 
kuBdbled himself before the impure and brutal idolfi of his own 
ootmtrj! 

Dic^ too^ speaks of tlte God of the Jews in loity and energe» 
tick language. '£im & (Ocoy) rif « ur^Qifmi o-s^oo^r mjf of^tAfiM 

miw fofuCsm; mwu, •enipiovorala ov^panraw d^ffcnuiiowri. Lib* 
xxxrii. 17. But did l>b eovspreheBd what he thus subMmely 
descr^Ks, or acknowledge the supenour understanding of the 
Jews in worsfaipfdng this ** ine&ble and invisible" Being, 
instead of the stocks and stones before which he himself bowed 
down ? Neither : he diainisses the former firom his thoughts* 
and continuffl to innilt and tem\^ the latter as a iveak and 
credulous nation ! 

Thus* then, ** the world by wisdom knew not God :*' his at* 
tributes^ though repeated bj.the wisest of the heathens after the 
Jews, conveyed no ideas to their minds. It ia to RevelatMn 
only, that we are indebted for just and rational eonoepCions on 
the subject: and if the theists of modem tiines have more dis* 
tinot and adequate notions of the Divine Being, than Tadtus 
and l>io; it is still to the manifostatkinB which he has bean 
pleased to make of himself that they owe them» however pre- 
or pride may operate to preveofc the acknowle^PMnC 
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Wam'd by his bigot sire^ who whiled away. 
Sacred to sloth, each seventh revolving day. 



Vbr? 147. And therefire, to the circumcued alone, &c.] ** The 
letter of these laws," says Gibbon, (VoL I. p. 537,) with a sneer 
truly worthy of the disciple of Voltaire, « is not to be found in 
the present volume of Moses." Butis the fpiri^ of them? On the 
contrary, does not the ." volume of Moses" inculcate justice and 
humanity to strangers, by the most forcible and pathetick 
appeals to the feelings of the people ! Thou shalt neither vex a 
stranger, nor oppress him ; far ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt. Exod. xxM. Again. Thou lAialt not oppress a stranger ; 
for ye know the heart of a stranger, seeing ye were Btrangef* 
in the land of Egypt, Exod. xxxiii. And again, in a most awfiil 
and impressive manner. The stranger shall be unto you as one 
bom among you, and thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye were 
strangers in the land of Egypt. I am thb Lord toub God* 
Lev. XIX. In &ct, one of the most striking features in the 
** volume of Moses," is the anxious concern it constantly takes 
in the protection of the stranger. If a sheaf of wheat be lor* 
gotten in the field, it ii not to be fetched ; it is for the stranger: 
if the olives do not drop at the first beating, the trees are not 
to be touched again ; the fruit is for the stranger: if the vines 
be not cleared at first, they are not to be gleaned: the grapes 
which remain are for the stranger, &c. &c. (Deut. xxiv. v. 17**- 
82;) and, indeed, the stiranger is invariably connected by 
Moses, with the two most interesting objects of human kindness, 
the fiitherless and the widow. '* But," continues Mr. Gibbon, 
** the wiae^ the humane Maiinfonides openly teaches," &c. Of 
what consequence is it to Moses, what a Spanish Jew of the 
twelfth century teaches ! If Mr. Gibbon's object had been troth, 
he would have consulted Moses himself for the sense of his 
** volume," whidi, however secret and mysterious it might be 
to JuveaA was {dain and open to him : bat iaSsrspresciitati ii 
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But yiouth; ao prone to follow other ilU^ 
Are driteD to ava&icb^ against their wills ; 



was bis aim, as it materiaUyfuxtiier^ his. darling design of at- 
tacking Christianity through tlie sides of Judaism. 

The word " present" is a sneer almost of too contemptible a 
nature for a caviller of the lowest kind. -Mr. Gibbon certainly 
did not be^eve that '^ the volume" we now have, was different 
from that which existed in Juvenal's time; but he chose to 
sacrifice his reason to his prejudice. Surely, of all bigots» seep- 
ticks and atheists. are the most blind and intolerant! 

With respect to oiu* author, who was confessedly as ignorant 
of the laws as of the practices of the Jews, all that he says 
amounts to nothing more than the old charges against them, 
which had been refuted a thousand and a thousand times. Even 
while he was writing, Josephus had noticed and repelled them. 

ovroif c/MroSi^ffiv^ x. r. oe. Antiq. Lib. ly. c. viii. § 31. And 
again, more pointedly : tws ex Topejyou trgocriovrug cafU{UYm<rdm 
reus (nrnfiucu^ oux t^tki^r retXKu ^e Trpoeipiixmf, m ia%9 ti fHfrfltSoor^ 

fpeuFtiv, Ik T. a* Contra App. ii. S8» Moses certaialy diseou* 
raged all unnecessary jamiliarities with- such as were not sin** 
4^re1y attached to us ; (Josephus is writing to Jews ;) but he 
mentioned, at the same time, many things in which we must 
participate with others : he commanded us, for example;, in 
supi^y (hose that asked us, with tire, water, fikxlt to showsthe 
.way, &c. &c* 

A word may yet be added, says Dr. Ireland. The F^tgaat 
talked of Moses, but knew him only through the cotrmpt sects 
into which, in its latter age, Judaism was divided. From iM§ 
circumstance alone, came sdl that abuse of the Hebrew systeo^ 
with which the Greek and Roman writers abound, and which 
has been either ignorsntljr or wilfully continued to out time^ by 
Voltaire, Gibbon, and others. About the age of Juvenal indeed^ 
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For this grave vice, assuming Virtue'is guise. 
Seems Virtue's self^ to undiscerning eyes. 



the Jews had somewhat receded fh)m their ancient integrity; 
. in favour of the Pagans : the interested prudence of the Fha* 
risees had tried to smooth the way for an intercommunity of 
sacrifice in the temple ; and Philo and Josephus had manifested 
a certain laxity in their writingSr which might have tended to 
soften the asperity of the heathen world towards them. But 
neither the genuine humanity which characterises the law of 
Moses, nor the corrupt accommodations of the later Jews, were 
at all regarded. The Roman government, it is true, had on 
various occasions shown some degree of respect to the worship 
and manners of the Jews : but the whole race was incessantly 
followed by the unmitigated odium of the Roman people. And 
what gave an apparent authority to their hatred* was the un- 
gracious and forbidding spirit of some of those sects, whose 
singul^ty had pointed them out to the particular notice of the 
age. From these Juvenal draws his fidse, and exaggerated 
picture: he talks of Moses, not with any real knowledge, but 
with those impfessions which had been made on him, in conunoa 
with the rest of mankind, by the gloomy bigotry and fisaiatick 
austerity M the Rsscnians, Thenpeutians» Zealots, &c. 

It is to be lamented that the unsociable and wayward dispo- 
■itions of those wrong-beaded sectaries, prevented them fhmi 
communicating to the people around them, a portion of their 
history, polity, laws, &c. espedaliy, as they coukl not be unae* 
quainted with the absurd &bles propagated concerning them» 
and under which they were suffering. Tacitus derives the Jews 
from Crete, because he finds a Mount Ida there, whence, he 
thinks, they were originally called Idasos, which their barbarous 
pronunciation, it seems, changed into Judseos ! Such is the 
deplorable ignorance of tlie most judidons of the Roman biKUy 
iteisf Tte GnelU av* eqwlly iininlbniied. 
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TTie miser, hence^ a frugal man, they name ; 
And hence> they follow^ with their whole acclaini. 
The griping wretch, who strictlier guards his store^ 
Than if the Hesperian dragon kept the door.-^ 
Add that the vulgar, still a ^lave to gold. 
The worthy, in the wealthy, man behold ; 
And, reasoning from the fortune he has made. 
Hail him, A perfect master of his trade \ 
And true, indeed, it is-^such masters raise 
Immense estates ; no. matter, by what ways; 
But raise they do, with brows in sweat stilf died, 
Witl^ forge still glowing, and with sledge still plied. 
The father, by the love of wealth possest. 
Convinced— 4he covetous alone are blest. 
And tb^t, nor past, nor present times, e'er knew 
A poor man happy, — bids his son pursue 
The paths Ihey take, the courses they affect^ 
And follow, at the heels, this thriving sect 
Vice boasts its elements, like other arts ; 
These, he inculcates first : anon, imparts 
The petty tricks of saving ; last, inspires. 
Of endless wealthy the insatiable desires.— » 
Hungry himself, his hungry slaves he cheats. 
With scanty measures^ and unfaithful weights ;. 

-Vbh. 178. WUk Momif meomr^ Ar.]. Xh0iBMMat'ife%lMd, 
or rather ii^ Bi f>is <d ouft th» focA^fethoiF 4b w%^ Xte ardinarj 



^ 
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And sees UnBm lessen^ ^ith increasiiig dreadj 
T)bie flinty fraginenta of his yinew'd bread. 
Jn dogdays^ when the sun^ with fervent power. 
Corrupts the freshest meat from hour to hour, 
He saves the last night's hash, sets by a d ish 
Of sodden beans, and scraps of summer fish. 
And half a stinking shc^d^ and a few strings 
Of a chopp'd leek— all told, like sacred things. 
And seal'd with caution, though the sight and smelt. 
Would a starv'd beggar from the bo^rd repej. 

But why this dire avidity of gain ? 
This mass- collected with such toil and pain i 
Since 'tis the veriest madness, to live poor. 
And die with bags and coffers^ running o'er. 
Besides^ while thus the streams of affluence roll^ 
They nurse the eternal dropsy of the soul, 

allowance, Holyday says, was about a quart of bread-corn for a 
day: according to Donatus, it was, at least, double that quan- ' 
tity. The distribution was usually made on the Calends, i. e. 
the first day of every month. 

Vbr. 183. _— sett by a dish, 4c.] Intheoon- 

dusion-of this admirable picture of sordid avarice, Juvenal had 
Theophrastus in his mind : ra St xdcraXfrnftfya onro ni^rpMors^ 

Vsa. 193. Besides, ufMU thus the streams, ^.] So Ovid, very 
beautifiiny: 

<< CreiAflnmi et ope8» «t opum ftirioaa cu^ndo^ 
^ Bt cum poi^deaat plurima, plura vidttot; 
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Swift from the roof where youth, Fuscinus, dwell. 
Immodest sights, immodest sounds expel ; 
The place is sacred : Fa^,^ far hence, remove. 
Ye yenal yotaries of illicit love ! 



tempus Clodioifert, fwn onme CaUmei fereL By the nephew of 
Cato is meant D. Brutus. It argues great intrepidity in the 
poet, to introduce these two names thus honourably, since, as 
has been already observed, the bare mention of them was hate« 
fill to the tyr^t of the diuf , and .was almost sure to awaken 
suspicion, and call down punishment 

Veh. 61. Swift from the roof SfcJ] Fully sensible of the vast 
importance of his maxims, Juvenal delivers them in this place 
with a kind of religious solemnity, and a partial adoption of the 
form of words' used for removing the proliBme from the presence 
of the initiated. That they were highly necessary, may be 
learned from Quintilian, who wrote about the same timet 
Gaudemui (i. e. parentes) ri quidfiUus Ucer^tius dixerit; verba nee 
Jlexandrinis jquidem pennittenda deliciiSf rini et osculo excipimut, 
nee mimm : not docwmiuM^ ex no6t« audierunty nostras arnicas, nosiros 
concubmos vident, omne eomnvium obsamis cantids strejdi; Jit ex lis 
consuetudat deinde natura» Discunt hac miseri anteqtwm schtfU 

vUia esse: mde sohtti aejhtentes, non acdpiunt ex scholis mala ista^ 

» 

sed in scholas afferunt, lib. i. How strong, yet how afiecting 
a picture! 

But does it suit the fhthers of a former age only? Have we 
none at present who labour, with a petversity truly diabolical, 
to assimilate the morals of their sons to their own ? Can the 
acquaintance of my reader furnish him with no parent who en* 
courages his child to lisp indecencies, who forms his infiant 
tongue to ribaldry, who accustoms him to spectacles of impurity, 
tiD whaVwas habit becomes nature ; who initiates him in de- 
baucheries before the boy is sensible of their heinousness, and 
who finally dismisses him from his arms, to cormpt the semi* "" 
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But, 8urj&, the goieral voice has mark'd his pamcu 
And giy'n him up to infamy and shame :— 

9 

'' And what of that ?" he cries, '' J value move, 
*' A single lupine, added to my store, 
'^ Than all the country's praise ; if qurs'd by fafe, 
'' With the scant produce of a small estate/^ — 
'Tis well I no more, shall age or grief annoy, 
But nights of peace succeed to days of joy. 
If more of ground to you alone pertE^in, 
Than Rome possest, in Numa's pious reign ! 
Since then, the veteran, whose brave breast wa# 
gored, 
.By the fierce Pyrrhick, or Molossian sword. 
Hardly received for all his service past. 
And all his wounds, two acres at the last ; 
The meed of toil and blood ! yet never though^ - 
His country thankless^ or his pains ill bought 
For then, this little glebe, improved with care^ 
Largely supplied, with vegetable fare. 
The good old man, the wife in childbed laid. 
And four hale boys, tfiat round the cottage play'd. 
Three free-born, one a slave : while, on the board. 
Huge porringers, with wholesome pottage stored. 
Smoked for their elder brothers, who were now. 
Hungry and tired, expected from the plough.*-- 
Two ACRES will not, now, so chaiq^ the times. 
Afford a garden-plot : — and hence our crimes 1 
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Vex'd^ jou will rave and storm ; perhaps^ prepare^ 
Should threatening fail^ to name another heir ! 
— -Audacious ! with what front, do you aspire 
To exercise the license of a sire ? 
When all, with rising indignation, view. 
The youth, in turpitude, surpass'd by you. 
By you, old fool, whose windy, brainless head. 
Long since required die cupping-glass's aid ! 

Is there a guest expected ? all is haste, 
All hurry in the house, from first to last. 
'* Sweep the dry cobwebs down !'' the master cries. 
Whips in his hand, and fury in his eyes, 
^* Let not a spot the clouded columns stain ; 
'' Scour you the figured silver ; you, the plain !*' 

O inconsistent wretch ! is all this coil^ 
Le^t the front-hall, or gallery, daub'd with soil, 
(Which, yet, a little sand removes,) offend 
The prying eye of some indifferent friend ? 
And do you stir not, that your son may see. 
The house from moral filth, from vices free ! 

True, you have' given a citizen to Rome; 
And she shall thank you, if the yout^ become, 

VsB. 94. Lot the frotU-haU, J^c] Atrium, the hall of «&• 
trance: this was usually a rery filthy place; and indeed nothing 
can be more so than the atria of the Italian nobility at this day. 
In •ne comer horsed are tied up and fed, in another'a cobbler 
is at work, in a third a pedlar displaying his wares, &c. &c. 
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Law tbreatensj Conscience calls — yet on lie hies, 
And this he silences^ and that defies^ [i^n, 

Fear^ Shame^ — he bears down all^ and^ with loose 
Sweeps headlong o*er the alluring paths of gkiin 1 

'\ Let us^ my sons^ contented with our lotj 
'' Eojoy^ in peace^ our hillock and our cot^ 
(The good old Marsian to his children said,} 
^' And from our labour^ seek our daily bread* 
^' So shall we please the rural Powers^ whose care, 
'' And kindly aid, first taught us to prepare 
^' The golden grain, what time we ranged the wood, 
A savage race, for acorns, savage food I 
The poor who, with inverted skins, defy 
The lowering tempest, and the freezing sky. 
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of those whkb relate to the conduct of life») in a yerf pretty 
apologue. ** When I am sent to any one by Jupiter (says 
Flutus) I halt so that he usually grows old before I arrive." 
*' That is hardly true, (replies Mercury,) for I have seen those 
who had not a groat yesterday, wallowing in riches to day.'* 
" You say right (rejoins Plutus,) but I was not sent to those 
people by Jupiter, but by Dis !*' 

Vaa. S65. ** The poor who, wUh mnerted Mtu, defy, «e.] Ci- 
cero makes an admirable use of this sentiment in his oration for 
Sex. Roscius. Qua m re praiereo iUud^ quod mM masimo argw* 
numto ad hi^us mnoCentiam poterat em, in hoc hnrida incuUaqut 
friUtisimtmodifnal^idagigninmtolere. In urhe kixwriei creator ^ 
#T bumriaexUtat avarUia, neeem eU: ex avantiaerumpai aadadaf 
indi (mmia icelera.^VUa auUm hoc rmtica, qumn iu agreeiem 
w>cat. panimonut, diUgentut, JustUutt magi$irm eit, § 87. And), 
iiKleed, the viUagers of those days seem to haife be^ a simple 
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'' Who, widiQAt fbame, ipvithaut reluctance go, 
^'In cloiried brogue, thtough mire and drifted 
snow. 
Ne'er think of ill : 'tif purple, bojFs, alone. 
Which leads to guilt,««purple, to us unknown/' 
Thas, to their children, spoke the sires of yore. 
Now, autumn's sickly heats are scarcely o'er. 
Ere, Mrhile deqi midnight yet inTolves the skies. 
The impatient father shakes his son, and cries. 
What, ho; boy, wake ! Up; pleas, rejoinders draw. 
Turn o'er the nibrick of our ancient law ; 
Up, up, and study : or, with brief in hand, 
'^ Petition Laslius for a small command, 
^' A captain's ; — Lselius loves a spreading chest, 
'*' Qroad shoulders, tangled locks, and hairy breast: 

and uncorrupt order of men : JAcrime jUm qtiethu €on$equitur, 
iays Cato» de Re Rutt. nmimeque male cogiUmiet^ qui m agricuUura 
oceupaH sunt It was reserved for these numster-breediilg times 
to see publick evi]s produced by the plough, and the patriarchal 
and innocent pursiiit of agriculture converted into the means of 
ficentiousness, apd the annoyance of every civil and religious 
establishment, by autho^ty. 

The *' inverted skins,*' are i|0l:iced by Lucretius, in a pas- 
sage which JuTenal might have bad in his contemplation: 

** Tunc igitur pelles, muc aurum et purpura curis 
** Hzeroent hominum vitam, belloque &tigant.'* 

Vn. ^66, T\im o'er the nArkk, Ao.] He aUndes, as SUpyl* 
ton weU ebserves, " to the tiUss of the ancient kwB»wbiehweia 
written in red kttsrs.'* 
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I 

'' The Britisb toners, the Mooririi' tents destroy^ 
.'^ And the ricfc Eagle> at thieesoQre, cqftj 1 
But if the trump^ prielusiTe to the fi^fat^ 
And the long labours of* the ebndp siffiright^^ 
^' Goj IWok for tiierchandke of f eaditst tent^ 
Whteh yieldff a sure return of cent, per ceat. ' 
Buy Ifais^ i\o matter what ; the- vara is good^ 
'' Thoo^ not aliow'A oil thia aide Tiber's fl^od : 



ViR. ays. — ^ — iA« He* B<vfc J The eagle, or <Aief dtandar^ 
of the legion, was committed tp the qharge of the first ceivttQrkm. 
This station,*' says Keiuiet, "was not only honourable, but veiy 
profitable too, for the primipilus (first centurion) had a special 
stipend allowed him, probably as much as a* kni|lit*s estate, 
(locupletem aq»Uam,J and when he left that charge, was reputed 
equal to the members of the Equestrian Order.** 

tytydeti translates the passage thus : 

V And when in service your best day^.ipra apQni(» 
*' Perhaps you may conmumd a r^^ent :* 



.»» 



Which is not inacairate : for as the ccnt\u*ion answered to a 
captain, so did the primipilus to a general, in a modern army. 
A legion, not to be too nice, consisted of six thousand men, 
divided into tluree battalion9, which were again subdivided into 
sixty companies. Every company had a centurion at its head, 
and every ten a primipilus. Tins was a post, ther^ore, of great 
importance, and very capable of tempting an avaricious father. 
According to KemM^t*8 modeof oomputation, the pay of the pri- 
mipilus was between three and Ibuf liiousaDd pounds a year. 

Vsa. 878. Though not alhw'd mihis side Tibefijood:'} It 
maybe just neeessary to observe, that professions of an offen^ve 
oature, or what in technical language are tenned " AuiMOoee^** 
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'^ Hidesy Biigiie»t9, mairk m^^boy, are e^al th]fig9, 
'^ And gaja «iBell8 sweet, from wbaltso'er it springs. 
*' This golden seatencey which the Pdwers of heayen^ 
'' Whif^h Jove himself, might glory to have giveii^ 
Will never, never, from your thoughts, I trust, — 

NoM£ QVBSTlOir WHEHOS IV COftES ; BUT '«0¥E IT 

mtiST/' 

were not allowed to be carried on in the heart of the city. 
*' Dealers in hifles»'* therefore, together with the manufacturers 
and tnden in a variety •f noJsekne vrtidesy were oompdled to 
dwell on the further side of the river. This was a very judi^ 
clous regulation, and might be enfbrced among ourselves, with 
equal propriety and advantage. . « 

Vsa. 280. And gain smells sweety from fphatsot*er Uspringi^ SfcJ] 
This honest man may be thought to have borrowed his jl^reciofii^ 
apophthegm from Orestes : 

He alludes, however, to the ajiswer given by Vespasian to Titus, 
who had remonstrated with him on the. sordid nature of his tax 
on urine. The £mperour very gravely held a piece of money 
to Iris nose^ and asked him how it smelt. ** Not bad at all,'* 
nplied Tkus ; *' and yet,** rejoined Vespasian, ''this came fh>m 
the very tax^you reprobate." 

ButweshallloQemucbofthQhumauroftheEmperour*fl)Miiswerf 
if we do not advert to the custom of the aneients in trying tha 
purity of their money by the sipell. Thus Arrian in Epiet. i. 20» 
*0 opyvpoyvcQfMm vpoff^^fftfreu xala ioxifuuruof tov fOfuo-iutrog rf 
•9'fpai9ia X* r. a. And habit, and indeed necessity, had givev 
them an acutenese of perception in these matters, of which we 
can scarcely have an idea. I much (jaestfon wheCher the pre* 
cantiou'of a Scapha would be necessary alt this time, to deceive ' 
the keenest-scented lover. *' Cope igUwr specuhm, 4^*' U 
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ThiB^ "v^rhea the lisping nu^e a farthiog askj^ 
Old -women set them^ as a prerious task ; 
The yondrous apophthegm all run to ge(. 
And learo it sooner than their alphabet. 

But whj thi9 hgfte i Without yoi^r cvo, vfiki fool ! 
The pupil will, ere loog^ the tutor sphool : 
Sleep then^ in peace ; secure to be outdone^^ 
Like Telamooj^ or Peleus^ by your son. 
P^ yet indulge awhile his tender years : • 
The seeds of vice, sown by your fostering cares^ 
Ha?e scarce ta'en root ; but theywill springat lengthy, 
'^ Grow with his growth^ aud strengthen ^with hi^ 

strength/' 
Then^ when the firstlings of his youth are paidj» 
And his rough chin requires the razor's aid^ 

_ # 

Then he will swear^ then to the altar com^^ 
And i;ell deep perjuries^ for a paltfysum I — 

should be preWously observ^ that the ancient mirrors lvei« 
^ther formed of a inixture of tin and brauy or, as in the present 
case, of silver : 

• Scap, Here, take the mirror i-r-nbw, a towel, ghrl. 
And wipe yoiir hands. P/ii^ My hands! why so? iS^cop. For fear. 
As yon have touched the mirror, they should smeU 
Of silver, and Philolaches suspect 
Ton have been handling money. Mottel. A. u Sc, iii. 

Th<( golden sentence mentioned in the next line, is taken 
^m Ennius. It is introduced with admimhle graviqr and 
effect 
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Bel iew your itep-dangfaler alreftdj dead^ 

If, with an ample do^ver^ she mount his bed ^ 

%jo ! scarce! jT' laid^ bis iDnrderoiM fingers crei^ ^ 

And close her eyes in everlasting sleep. 

For tbat irastwtaltb wbich, witb long years of pain^ 

You tbought iwould be Acquired by land and main^ 

He gets n re^ierimy : the akiU^s not great, 

Tbe toil not aiueb, to make a knave complete. 

But you will say hereafter^ ^' I am free : 
^' He never learn'd those practices of me." 
Ye8> all of you :--^ for he who, madly blind. 
Imbues with avarice his children's mind> 
Fires with the thirst of riches, and applauds 
The attempt, to double their estate by frauds. 
Unconscious, flings the headlong wheels &e rein. 
Which he may wish to stop, but wish in vain ; 
Deaf to his voice, with growing speed they roll. 
Smoke down the steep, and spurn the distant goal I 

None sin by rule ; none heed the charge precise, 

TpUS, ^KD KO fTRTHER, MAY YE 8T^ IN VIOE ; 

But leap the bounds prescribed, and, with free pace, 
Scour far and wide, the interdicted space. 



Vsx» SOT- A fell a readier way, 4(C*] This is an sUiisioa to 
^ fioflpwiDg apoplithegm.: 
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Soj when you tell the jovA, that fogisv alone ' »> 
Regard a friend's distreifaes as thdr own ; 
YoUlbid the willing bearer richer raise^ ' ^ . 

By fraud, by rapine, by the wocst of ways ; 
Biehes, whose love is on your sonl- improst. 
Deep as dieir coantcy's on^the Dbcii^s breast; ' 
Or Thebes on hi6> who sought an eai%f grtye, 
(If Greece, say true,) her sacred walls to s«t6; » 
Thebes, where, impregn'd with serpent's teetliy the 

ealrtfa * ' 

Pour'd forth a marshaU'd host, prodigious birA ! 
Horrent with, arms, that fought with headlong ngel 
Nqr ask*d the trumpet's signal, to engage.*^ 
But mark, the end ! the fire, derited^ at first. 
From a small sparkle^ by your folly burst. 
Blown to a flame, on all aroond it preys. 
And wnqps you in the universal blaze. 



' Ver. 3^8. Deep om their coimtry^'s on the Deed's breasty ^.J 
For the D^ii see Satire vin. Tb^ person blinded ^o imtne- 
diately after, is Meiioeoeus, sod of Creon* king of Thebes. H^ 
had learnt from Tiresias that the citj, which was then closelj 
besieged, could not be taken if he would devote himself to a 
voluntarj death ; which he readily did. AIL this, and more, is 
finely told by Statius. 

' Juvenal never forgets die verbiage and vanity of the Qrttka^ 
which he pleasantly imitates and ndicuies in the sacceeding^ 
lines. 
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So the youDg lion rtot^ with hideout hmr» 
His keeper's ^embUBg lioibs^ and dmnk bk gope. 
'' Tush M#tti safe/' jottcr;; '' CbAldsaaa seei^a, 
f^ Have raised mj Scbemej and jjirOmised leagth Af 

jears." 
But has yeur son wbSGribed ? wiUhea\mt 
The lingering distaff of decrepid Fate ? 
No ; — his impatience will the work confound^ 
And snap the vital thread> ei^ half -unwound* ' 
Ev'n nowj«ur long and sbg-like age annojs 
His future hopes^ and padls his present jojs. 



> Vsi 359. So the young liofiy 4rc.] This alhides to a real in- 
cident \i'hich took place under Domitiany and is thus related by 
Martial : 

" Lseserat ingrato leo perfidus ore magistrum, 

" Aosus tain notas contemerare manua : 
** Sed dignas tanto persolvit crimine poexias, 
Et qui non tulerat verbera, tela tulit" 

De Specif x. 



«i 



From the maition of terheruy say the critickB, it appeov tka| 
the keeper had wantonly initated the natural ferocity of the 
animal. This renders the applifatfon infinitely more striking. 

Vbb. 347. a:hd8Utg'Ukeage\^^lcmga0ttenmk 

tenectua. The kmgerity of the ncftu has. been nolieed iu a. 
for&ber page; but that bird, notwit|istanding bis ainie age8» was 
^e creature of a day^-compared to the ciow» or even the sti^* 

Ai^pcov ^^olflov, e)iaf^ he re tergaxcpwvo^, — 
Sir Thomas Browne quotes a translation of these lines firom 
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Fly then,, and bid Arehigenes prepare 
An antidote^ if life be worth your care ; 
If joU' would see another autumn close^ 
And pluck another &gj another rose '.'^ 
Take niithridate> rash man^ before your ne^t^ 
A FATHER^ you ? and wiAout med'cine eat ! 

Come^ my Fuscinus^ come with me, and view, 
A scene more comick than the stage e*er knew. 
Lo ! with what toil^ what danger, wealth is sought* 
And to the fane of watchful Castor brought ; ' 



Ausoniiu, and by a fair statement of the diflerent itemi^ oom- 
putes that the stag lives three thousand four hundred and aixty 
years ! *' A conceit/' he continues, " so hard to be made out, 
that many have deserted the common and literal construction.'* 
They had but one better way t6 take. Thii» however* is suffi* 
dent for the poet, who, in the extravagance of the idea, finds^ 
the principal force and acrimony of his satire. 

Visa. 349. Fly then, and bid Arehigenes prepare, Ssc.] Archi* 
genes is frequently mentioned by Juvenal. The Scholiast sayi, 
he was " a very celebrated physician of his own times, who 
practised at Rome.'* It appeanfirom Galen, that he was a native 
of Syria. 

Vn. 358. And to the fme of waichfid Castor hnmght^ 
Edo$ ystp^ says an old scholiast on Thucydides, ««^Aioy ra 
XffH'^^ ^ ^0^ ^'^ Tft^flwiy. It was anciently the custom to 
nt their money in the temples for the gods to keep. Thii 
jucUcious enough; tome unlucky wight, however, might 
have asked with our author, on another occasion-^BoT who 
SHALL KBBP THB KEBPBRS? for it appears that both gods and 
money were sometimes swept away together. 

The publick treasmre was laid up at Rome in the temple of 
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Since Mab» the Avbnobr 8lutnber'd, to his cqsI; ^ 

And^ with his helmet^ all his credit lost ! 

Quit then the plays ! the fabce of life suppliei 

A scene more comick^ in the sage's ejes. 

For who amuses 0M>st Pr-^the man who spriugSj 

Lights through the hoop^ and on the tight-rope 

Or he^ who^ to a fragile hark confined^ [swings ; 

Dwells on the deep^ the sport of waye and wind ? 

Foolhitfdy wretch ! scrambling for every bale 

Of stinking merchandize^ exposed to sale ; 

Satiim, because (sayt Macrobius) when Saturn reigned in Italy, 
robbery was unknown ; which» I dare say, it was t and, indeed, 
the money continued there pretty safe, unless fkt)m the dutches 
of such mighty robbers as Julius Cesar, as a good guard was 
ooBMlantly stationed at the doors. 

Indinduals kept their monty in the temple of Mara, wluck 
stood in the Fonim of Augnstus; hence our authw sayi^ iahis 
tenth 



tt 



ut maxima toto 



** Nostra sit area Foro."-* 



After the misfortune which befel this poor god, whom the 
author, with the bitterest sarcasm dignifies with the title- of: 
Ultor (the Avenger) they lemored it to the temple of Qistpr 
and PoUux : here they were less fortunate tkan before. Man 
was only stript of his armour, but these luckless beii^s; whose 
▼igilance Juvenal also duly celebrates^ were absolutely flayed— 
braeteoUtm de Castors ditca< / 

I should imagine that the temple of Peace succeeded to the 
credit of Castor and Pollux; jRmt when that t|iily mognlfloeht - 
structure was destixyyed by 0re« in the reign of Commodu%* 
treasures to an enormous amount were lost in the conflagratkm* ' 
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FIj then,, and bid Arehigenes prepare 
An antidote^ if life be worth your care ; 
If you- would see another autumn close^ 
And pluck another fig^ another rose :-« 
Take niitbridate^ rash man, before your me^t^ 
A FATHER, you ? and without med'cine eat ! 

Come, my Fuscinus^ come with me^ and ?iew, 
A scene more comick than the stage e'er knew. 
Lo ! with what toil, what danger, wealdi is sought* 
And to the fane of watchful Castor brought ; ' 

Auaonius, and by a fair statement of the different itema^ oom"^ 
putes that the stag lives three thousand four hundred and aixty 
years ! ** A conceit/' he continues, " so hard to be made out, 
that many have deserted the common and literal construction.'* 
They had but one better way tb take. This» however, is suffi- 
cient for the poet, who, in the extravagance of the idea, finds^ 
the principal force and acrimony of his satire. 

Veb. 349. Fly then^ and bid Arcfugena prepare, 8sc.] Archi* 
genes is frequently mentioned by Juvenal. The Scholiast sayi, 
he was *' a very celebrated physician of his own times, who 
practised at Rome." It appears from Galen, that he was a mttive 
of Syria. 

Vn. 358. Ai»d to the fane of watchful Castor hroughij^ 
Ed9$ yetpf says an old scholiast on Thucydides, «weAaMy ra 
j^/K4r« cy roif lipoj; rafMiogw. It was anciently the custom to 
deposit their money in the temples for the gods to keep. This 
was judicious aaough ; some unlucky wight, however, might 
have asked with our author, on another occasion— «BnT who 
SHALL KBBP THB KEBPBRS? for it appears that both gods and 
money were sometimes swept away together. 

The publick treasure was laid up at Rgme in the temple 9f 
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Since Mab» the Avbnobr slubijber'd, to hia cost^ ' 

And^ with his helmet^ all his credit lost ! 

Quit theo the plays ! the faece of life supplies 

A scene more comick^ in the sage's ejes. 

For who amuses most ?.-**the man who springs^ 

« 

Lights through the hoop^ and on the tight-rope 
Or he^ who^ to a fragile bark confined^ [swings ; 
Dwells on the deep^ the sport of waye and wind } 
Foolhardy wretch ! scrambling for eveiy bale- 
Of stinking merchandize^ exposed to sale ; 

Satiim» because (sayi MacroUus) when Saturn reigned in Italy, 
robbery was unknown ; which, I dare say, it was : and, indeed, 
the money continued there pretty safe, unless from the clutches 
of such mighty robbers as Julius Cesar, as a good guard was 
OQBStantly stationed at the doors. 

Individuals ke|it their nnmty in the temple of Mara, which 
flood un the Fonim of Attgnsttts; hence' our author si^ in his 
tenth Satire: 



« 



ut maxima toto 



" Nostra sit area Foro."- 



After the misfortune which befel this poor god, whom the 
author, with the bitterest sarcasm dignifies with the titl& of: 
Ultor (the Avenger) they cemoved it to the temple of Qistpr 
and Pollux : here they were less fortunate than before. Mars 
was only stript of hh armour, but these luckless beings; whose 
vigilance Juvenal also duly celebrates, were abaolutdy fiayed^— 
hracieolam de Ctutun duool / 

I should imagine that the temple of Peace succeeded io the 
credit of Castor and Pollux ; Ibr when that truly magnMceht - 
s^iicture was destroyed by 6re, in the reign of Gdmmodus, ' 
treasures to an enormous amount were lost in the conflagration* ' 
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And proud to Crele^ for ropy vfine, to rove> 
And jars^ the fellow cttiMns of Jove ! ' ' 

That skips along the rope^ mth wafering tread^ 
. Dangerous dexterity, whidb brings him bread ; 
'tnis rentures life^ for wealth too vast to spends 
Farm joia'd to farro^ and villas without end ! 
Lo^ ererj harbour throng'd and every bay^ 
And half mankind upon the watery way ! 
For^ where he bears tbe attractive voice of gain^ 
The merchant hurries^ and defies the main«— ^ 
Nor will he only range the Libyan shore^ 
But^ passing Calpe, other worlds explore ; 



' VxR. 369. ^nd proud to Crete^ SfC."] Crete, the commeiitaton 
gravely tell us, was tiie^ native oounti^ of Jove, who was bom 
and aiuved on mount Ida! the satire totally escapes theiii« Boft 
Crete was not only the birth, but the burying-plaoe of that 
deity, whose tomb the people of the island pretefuled to show. 
Callimachus, indeed, seems inclined to deprive them of their 
olaima in both instances. The first he disputes rather fidntly ; 
but fbr the second, he rebukes them with a solemnity that 
borders on the sublime, "The Cretans, and the'Arcadians boast 
of having givm thee birth,** says he to Jupiter : 



voTffjoiy Uetnpf ettwuraro; 



Kpvfng enxrrvQLVTO* Z&> S* ou ^ans* iJO'i ydip aitu 

. "Pom Joye makes but ao awkmord figure, with, what S 
toa caUs^ his **'neighboiir-borQa faggonsi*' bj the side c 
flaUeruig piotiue. 
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Wealthy by such dangers earnM^ such anxious 
Requires more care to keep it^ than to gain : {[pain^ ' 
Whate'er my miseries^ make me not^ kind Fate^ 
The sleepless Argus of a vast estate ! 
The slaves of Licious, a numerous band^ £hand/. 
Watch through the night, with buckets in their 
While their rich master trembling lies, afraid. 
Lest fire his ivory/ amber, gold, invade. 
The naked Cynick mock's such restless cares^ 
His earthen tub nb conflagration fears ; 
If crack'd, to-morrow he procures a new, 
Or^ coarsely soldering, makes the old one do. 



tt 



te fracta in trab« pictum 



" Ex humero portes.*'- 



But Phsdrus had said the same before him : 

" ■ Cttteri tahulain suam 

** Portant, rogantes victom.*' 

Iliey carried about a coarse painting of their shipwreck* to 
move pitf, perhaps^ in coui^tries where their language was not 
understood. « • 

Via. 417. WkM^ lay mmm^ Ac.] Jurenal seems to have 
embodied, in his picture of licinus, the striking traits of ava- 
rieioos solicitude which accompany the possessioii of vast wealt&, 
in the vigorous satire of Horace : 

** An vigilare metu insomnis, noctesque diesque, 
" Fonnidare malos lures; incendia, servos 
** Ne te Gompilenty fugientes : hoc juvat? horum 
'' Semper ego optarim pauperrimus esse bonorum !" 
70L. U. If 



04 
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Heaven loors^ and ffequ«Qt> tfurough tke mutter- 
ing air^ 
The nimble lightning glares, or seems to glare : 
'' Weigb ! weigh !" the impatleBt man of traffick 
cries^ ^ [skies. 

These gathering clouds^ this rack that dims the 
Are but the pageants of a sultry daj ; 
'' A thunder shower^ that frowns^ and melts awaj/"^ 
Deluded wretch ! dasb'd on some dangerous coast> 
This nighty this hour^ perhaps, his bark is lost ; 
While he stdl strives, though w^ielm'd beneath th# 

wave. 
His darling purse with teeth, or halid, to save< 
Thus he, who sigh'd, of late, for all the gold, 
Down the bright Tagus and Pactolus foll'di 
Now bounds hi^ wishes to one poor request, 
A scanty morsel and a tatter'd vest ; 
And shows, .where tears, where supplications failj 
A daubing of his melancholy tale ! 

last degree. His father should have flung them into the And 
—•It Ib not true, as has been sometimes said, that they are 
merely explanatory, and pretend to nothing beyond it. On the 
contrary, they ate afiectedly rude and ill-mannered, aping thtf 
vicious style of that most vicious age. The &ct is, that bolh 
Cather and son appear, to have read this sa^ to little purpose^ 
though both might have profited by it. 

Vm« 413. Jnd shows, where iegn and supplkaHom/tali 
wtf dasMv* 4c.] Tiiui Persius : 
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Wealthy by such dangers earnM^ such anxious 
Requires more care to keep it^ than to gain : £pain^ ' 
Whate'er my miseries^ make me not^ kind Fate^ 
The sleepless Argus of a yasl estate ! 
The slaves of Licinus^ a numerous band^ £hand^\ 
Watch through the night, with buckets in their 
While their rich master trembling lies, afraid. 
Lest fire his ivory, amber, gold, invade. 
The naked Cynick mocks such restless cares. 
His earthen tub nb conflagration fears ; 
If crack'd, to-morrow he procures a new. 
Or, coarsely soldering, makes the old one do. 



(I 



te fracta in trabe pictuxn 



*• Ex humero portes."- 



But Flwdrus had said the same before him : 



<c 



- Coiteri tabulaio suam 



" Portant, rog;antes victom." 

They carried abcmt a coarse paii^ting of their shipwreck, to 
move pity, perhaps^ in cowitiies where their language was not 
undeiatood. « , • 

Vbr. 417- Whaie^'er my nutenm, 4c.] Jurenal seems to have 
embodied, in hia picture of Licinus, the striking traits of am- 
rieioDS sdHcitnde which accompany the poasesaioa of vast wealth, 
hi the v^oroos satire of Horace ! 

** An vigilare metu insomuis, noctesque diesque, 
*' Formidare malos fiires; incendia, servos 
** Ne te compilent, fugientes : hoc juvatf horura 
** Semper ego optanm pauperrimus esse bonorum !'* 

TOL. il. N 
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Even Philip's son^ Yfhen, io his little cell^ 
C!ontent^ he saw the mightj master dwell> 
Owo'dj with a sigh^ that he^ who nought desired^ 
Was happier far^ thao he who world? required^, 
And whose ambition certain dangers brought^ 
Yastj and unbounded^ as the object sought — 
Fortune, advanced to heaven by fools alone^ 
Would lose, were wisdom ours, her shadovr|r throne. 
'' What call I, then, enough ?'' What will afford, 
A decent habit, and a frugal board ; 
What Epicurus' little garden bore^ 
And Socrates sufficient thought, before : 

Vbr. 4«7» £wii Phmp*9 atm, u>hm, m hw UHle cell, 4c] Thk 
drcumstaiioe in Alexander's history is ^uded to by Butler with 
his usual humour: 

'* The whole world was not half so wide^ 

" To Alexander, w^ he cry*d, 

" Because he had hut one to subdue; 

As was a paltry, narrow tub» to 

Diogenes, who ne*er was s^ 

For aught that I coidd ever re«d# 
** To whine, put finger i' th'eye, and sob^ 
^Because he*d ne*er another tub." 

Vtm. AS7. fVkai EpkwMi. iscli No one ooidd l)0ld.tlie tiira- 
kgical tenets of j^icurus in greater '^^"^^ and ahhomnea* 
than Juvenal, and yet he never omits an opportunity of doing 
justice to the simplicity of his life. This is the more kndahK 
as few have kin under greater obloquy, tram the dissipated 
lives of his followers, than this'^philoBopher, who, to say the 
least of him, vras no ordinary man» He has been wprc sc at c d 



«« 



a 
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These squared by Nature's rules their blamelaif 
Nature and Wisdokn never are at strife. [Ufe-^ 
You thiok^ perhaps^ thesb rigid means tOQ scaot^ 
And that I ground philosophy on irant ; 
Take then^ (for I will be indulgent now^ 
And something for Ae change of tames allow>) * 
As much as Otfao for a kni^t rehires :~- / 
If thit^ unequal to your wild desires^ 
Contract your brow ; enlarge the sum^ and take^ 
As much as twb^ — as much as three — ^will make* 

as waOowing in sensuality ! He placed, it nnist be confiMsed* 
the chieCgood in pleasure : but be meant by it, ttiat calm and 
soothing delight which arises fiom a life spent in the oontem- 
pfatioa of virtue. Diodes says that he was a perfect example 
of oontinenee and simplicity ; and Juvenal krres to dwell on Us 
flhigality— forvif tuffecU in horHs. In a word, the garden of 
Epicurus was a school of temperance : and would have afforded 
litUe gratification, and still less sanction, to those sensualists of 
our day, who* in turning hogs, flatter themselves that they are 
becoming Epicureans ! 

After sayhig thus much of the man, it is but just to add a 
wwd respecting his doctrines. With regard to the beauty of 
temperanoe and sobriety ; and the strong necessity of restrain* 
lag the tumultuous and disorderly passions, Epicurus may be 
listened to with advantage; but on the higher and more impor* 
tant soliiiects of life^ ther^ does not exist a more febe and de«> 
itmctive system than his, nor one so likely to make mankind 
wone by imitation. Feriiaps he is the only philosopher, who 
never had one feUower like to himself. DedpU exemplar vUii$ 
tmteftile. AH his imitators were vidouf» and the old world was 
niiaed by his virtues. 
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So^ when jou tell Ike jovA, thtf pcfoisi almie - 
Regard a friend's distreibes as their own ; 
Yoi4bid the mllin^ hearer richer raise^ 
Bj frauds by rapine^ by the wocst of ways ; 
Biehes^ whose love is on yoarsoalifliprest^ 
Deep as tfieir country's on'the Dteti^s breast ; < 
Or Thebes on hie^ ^h6 sought as early gri?e^ 
(If Greece say trae, ) her sacred walls to save; * ' 
ThebeSj wfaere^ impregn'd with serpent's teeA, the 
earih . s \ 

Pour*d foxth a marshaU'd host^ prodigious birth ! 
Horrent with: arms^ that foughet with headlong i age;^ 
Npr ask*d the trumpet's signal^ to €Qgage.--« 
But mark.the end ! the fire^ darited^ 4t first. 
From a small sparkle^ by your folly nut st. 
Blown to a flame, on all around it pr^s. 
And wraps you in the univarsal blaae. 



^ Veb. 3^8. Deep as their country^s on the DecWs hreasty S^e.J 
For the Decii see Satire vin. The person blinded to imme- 
difttely after, is Meii«oeus» son of Croon, king bf Thabei. • He 
'bad learnt from l^resias that the city, which was then closelj 
besieged, could not be taken if he i^ould devote himself to a 
voluntary death ; which he readily did. All this, and more^ is 
finely told by Statius. 

' JttT«nal never forgets tlie verbiage and vanity of the Greeks^ 
which he pleasantly imitatfiH and ridicules in fbe sodceeding^ 
lines. 
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V 

So the young lion rent^ with hideout toar» 
His kjeeper*g ^reinbUag limW^ and drank his gore* 
''Tushl latti safe/' jou cry; '^ ChflildmQ Met^ 
f' Hare raised mj Seheme^ and promised length Af 

years/' 
But has your son subscribed P will he await 
The lingering distaflf of decrepid Fate ? 
^o ;-^his inipatieoce will the work confound^ 
And snap the vital thready ei*e half * unwound. 
Ey'n now.your long and sbg^like age annoys 
His future hopes^ and palls his present joys. 



* Vbh 3d9. So the young Uon, ^c] Thb alludes to a real in- 
cident which took place under Domitian, and is thus related by 
Martial : 

" Lffiserat ingrato leo perfidus ore magistrum, 

'* Ausus tarn notas contemerare manus : 
*' Sed dignas tanto persolvit crimine poenas» 
*' Et qui non tulerat verbera, tela tulit." 

De Sped, x. 

From the mention of vtrberoy say the criticks, it appears thai 
the keeper had wantonly irritated the natural ferocity of the 
animal. This renders the applicstion infinitely more strdui^. 

Veb. 34T. aind8tag*Hkeage]^^Umga0ieervbm 

teneetui. The fongpeyity of the raven has.. been nolieed in ai 
former page; but that bird» notwithstanding his nine t^^ was 
fhe creature of a day,«conpared to the cdow, ar even the sti^ 

Evvfa TQi ^coei yeyeag Xaxspv(ra xopoom^ 
Ai^poov ^Salcov, eAa^^ h re ttrgoixopwvoi.'^ 
Sir Thomas iftrowne quotes a translation of these lines from 
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Fij then«. and bid Archigenes prepare 
Aq antidote^ if life be worth your care ; 
If yoa would see another autumn elose^ 
And pluck another Bg, another rose :--« 
Take raitbridatej rash man^ before your me^t^ 
A FATHER^ you ? and without medicine «at ! 

Come^ my Fuscinus^ come with me^ and view^ 
A scene more comick than the stage e*er knew. 
Lo ! with what toil^ what danger^ wealdi is sought; 
And to the fane of watchful Castor brought ;■ - 



Au8oniii8» and by a fair statement of the difierent itenu» omn-^ 
putes that the stag lives three thousand four hundred and aixty 
years ! '' A conceit,** he continues, " so hard to be made out, 
that many have deserted the common and literal construction.'* 
They had but one better way tb take. This» however, is suffi* 
dent for the poet, who, in the extravagance of the idea, finds^ 
the principal force and acrimony of his satire. 

VitR. 349. Fly then, and bid Archigeneg prepare, ^.] Archi* 
genes is frequently mentioned by Juvenal. The Scholiast says, 
he was " a very celebrated physician of his own times, who 
practised at Rome.*' It sqppearafirom Galen, that he was m native 
of Syna. 

Vn. 358. And to the fane of watchful Cottar kroughtf2 
Edo; yatp, says an old scholiast on Thucydides, ^foXmw ra 
ypifjUMrra t¥ rot^ Jipoi; rafuwftv. It was anciently the custom to 
deposit their money in the temples for the gods to keep. This 
wss judicious enough ; some unlucky wight, however, might 
have asked with our author, on another occasion— «But who 
BHALt KBBP THB KEEPBK8? for it appears that both gods and 
money were sometimes swept away together. 

The pubUck treasure was laid up at Rome in the temple of 



Since M ab» the AvBNeBR slulnjber'd, to hia cost, ' 

And^ with his helmet, all hts credit lost ! 

Quit then the plays ! the farge of life supplies 

A scene mwe comick, in Ae sage's ejes. 

For who amuses most ?r-*the man who springSj 

Light, through the hoop, and on the tight-rope 

Or he, who, to a fragile bark confined^ [swings ; 

Dwells on the deep, the sport of waye and wind ? 

Foolhiffdy wretch 1 scrambling for every bale 

Of stinking merchandize^ exposed to sale; 

Satimi, because (sayi Macrobius) when Saturn reigned in Italy, 
robbery was unknown ; which, I dare say, it was s and, indeed, 
the money continued there pretty safe, unless from the dutches 
of such mighty robbers as Julius Cesar, as a good guard was 
ooBfllantly stationed at the doors. 

Individuals keiit their money in the temple of Mars, which 
stood in the Forum of Augustus; hence' our authw say% in his 
tenth Satire: / 

. " ■■ ut maxima toto 

•* Nostra sit area Foro."- 

,1 

After the misfortune which befel this poor god, whom the 
author, with the bitterest sarcasm dignifies with the title- of. 
Ultor (the Avenger) they semoved it to the temple of C^tpr 
and Pollux : here they were less fortunate tLan before. Mars 
was only stript of his armour, but these luckless beings; whose 
vigilance Juvenal also duly celebrates, were absolutely flayed— 
hraeteoUim de Cotton ducal / 

I should imagine that the temple of Peace succeeded to the 
credit of Castor and Pollux; Ibr whea that t|iily magnificent ^ 
structure was destroyed by fire, in the rugn of Goimmodus^ ^ 
treasures to an enormous amount were lost in tlie conflagration. 
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Anil proud to Crete^ for ropy wine^ to rove^ 
And jars^ the fellow cittzens of Jove ! 
That skipg along the rope^ with wavering tread^ 
Dangerous^ dexterity^ whidh brings him bread ; 
Tnisfentures life^ for wealth too vast to spends 
Farm joia'd to farm*^ and villas without end ! 
Lo^ every harbour throng'd and every bay^ 
And half mankind upon the watery way ! 
For^ where he hears tibe attractive voice of gain^ 
The merchant hurries^ and defies the main«-— > 
Nor will he only range the Libyan shore^ 
But^ passing Calpe^ other worlds explore ; 



' VsR. 369. ^nd proud to Crete^ 4e.] Crete, the commentatoii 
gravely tell us, was tbe native counti^ of Jove, who was bom 
and aiuved on mount Ida ! the satire totally escapes tiiem. Sot 
Crete was not only the birth, but the burying^pkoe of that 
deity, whose tomb the people of the island pretepded to show. 
Callimachus, indeed, seems inclined to depjive them of their 
claims in both instances. The first he disputes rather fEuntly ; 
but for the second, he rebukes them with a solemnity thai 
borders on the sublime, *'The Cretans, and the'Arcadians boast 
of having given thee birth,** says he to Jupiter : 



voTt^iy Hotnpf eifretmyn; 



Kpffns n'txrrfWfTO* ^ .8* ov decy§s* tjo-i ydcp dei«i4 

. Poor Jove makes but an awkimrd figure, with* what S 
ton ealK hlA ** neighboiu>bonia iaggona»" by the aide t 
flatteruig liifiluie. 



t 



See Pbebos^ innking ili<tlii9 Atldntkk; kre 
His fiery car^ aod hear the hissing wave* 
And all for what ? O glorioiis t»d ! to come^ 
His toils overpast, with purse replenish'd^ hmiei ' f 
And, with a traveller's privilege^ yent his bmsts. 
Of unkuowti rao^[I8^m fi^Q ^on unknowti 'ccvistB. * 
What varying. foriDft in. mad&ets nmy w ^trAcei 
Safe io his loved. Eleetra'n foad eBsbiace, ' • / 
Orettes fiees the avenging^ Fluries rise. 
And flash Ibeir bleodytpriJies in his eyes ; . • 
While Ajax ^ikes out osj and; at the blow^ 
'Hears Agamemnon, or Ulysses low : 
And siufily he, (though, haply, 'he forbear, 
like t|;usse,^hig keeper and hii clothes to toar^) 
Is just as lUad, whtf, to' the i water 'A brim, ' 
Loads his fraii faark^aprlaaJk 'twist death andhinK. 
When all this riski ^ hut to swell his stote. 

With a few (ma^a few geld fieees more. 

■ 

VsK. 398. Concisum argenttim in titulot faciesque minutas.'] ' 
With a few coim^ ^c] This, which is merely a periphrasis for 
coined money, is thus rendered by 13bryden : * 

** Butsilver makes him aU this toil embn^ ... 

*' Sflver with titles stan^t, and a dull monarch*! &Ge.** 

I should not have noticed this, if his examjkle had not seduced ' 
the last tTMLslator; whose book, being designed for schools^^ 
should carefully avoid those gratuitoua and ilfibend reieetioni. 

I must observe here, that the notes subjoined to this 8iftire 
bjr young Dryden, are ignmrant, petulant^ and Hceatious to tba 
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Heaven loors^ and frequAst, Uuroiigh tbe mutter* 

ing air^ 
The nimble lightning glares, or seems to glare : 
^' Weigh ! weigh !" the impadeat man of traffick 

cries^ [skies. 

These gathering clouds^ this rack that dims the 
Are but the pageants of a sultry daj ; 
'' A thunder shower^ that frowns^ and melts awaj/'^ 
Deluded wretch ! dash'd on some dangerous coast> 
This night, this hour, perhaps, his bark is lost ; 
While he still strives, though w|ielm'd ben^th th# 

wave. 
His darlidg purse with teeth, or halid, to save^ 
Thus he^ who Mgh'd, of late/ for all the gold^ 
Down the bright Tagus and Pactolus roU'di 
Now bounds hi^ wishes to one poor request^ 
A scanty morsel and a tatter'd vest ; 
And shows, .where tears, where supplications fail> 
A daubing of his melancholy tale ! 

last degree. His &ther should have flung them into the fire^ 
-*It is not true, as has been sometimes said, that they are 
merely explanatory, and pretend to nothing beyond it. On the 
contrary, they are afiectedly rude and ill-mannered, apinig th^ 
vicious style of that most vicious age. The &ct is, that both 
fsither and son appear, to have read. this satire to little purpose^ 
though both might have profited by it. 
V|(f(. 413. '^fld hhomt where tean and a^ppUcahmufaili 
A doMlriiig, 4c«} Thus Penuus:- 
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Wealthy by such dangers earnM^ such anxious 
Requires more care to keep it^ than to gain : {^pain^ ' 
Whate'er my miseries^ make me not^ kind Fiate^ 
The sleepless Argus of a yasl estate ! 
The slaves of Licious^ a numerous band^ £hand/. 
Watch through the night, with buckets in their 
While iheir rich master trembling lies, afraid. 
Lest fire his ivory/ amber, gold, invade. 
The naked Cy nick mocks such restless cares. 
His earthen tub nb conflagration fears ; 
If crack'd, to-morrow he procures a new, 
Or^ coarsely soldering, makes th^ old one do. 

•* ^ te fracta in trabe pictiim 
"Ex humero portes.*' 

But Phndhu had said the same before him : 

«« ■ Casteri tabulam suam 

" Poiftant, rogantes victoin." 



They carried about a coarse, paiiiting of their shipwreck, to 
move pity, perhaps, in countries where tl^eir language was not 
understood. ^ • 

Van. 417. fVhaie*^ lay miMria^ Jkc-] Juvenal seems to have 
embodied, in his picture of lidnus, the striking traits of ava- 
rieioos fldfidtude which accompany the possesskm of vastwealtfi, 
in the vigorous satire of Horace : 

** An vigikre metu insomnis, noctesque diesque, 
** Fonnidare males fiires; incendia, servos 
** Ne te compilenty fugientes : hoc juvat? horura 
** Semper ego optarim pauperrimus esse bonorum !'* 
TOL. li. N 
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Even Philip's soo^ wben^ in his little cell. 
Content, he saw the might/ master dwell> 
Own'd, with a sigh^ that he, who nought desired. 
Was happier far, than he who worlds required^ 
And whose ambition certain dangers brought. 
Vast, and unbounded, as the object sought.-— 
Fortune, advanced to heaven bj fools alone. 
Would lose, were wisdom ours, her shadowy throne. 

''What call I, then, ENOUGH?'' What will afford, 
A decent habit, and a frugal board ; 
What Epicurus' little garden bpre^ 
And Socrates sufficient thought, before : 

Vbi. AVr. Been PhUip*$ mm, vhat, in hit Utile tM, 4c] This 
circumstance in Alexander's history is ^Jluded to by Butler with 
his usual humour: 

'* The whole world was not half so wide. 

'* To Alexander, wl^ he cry*d, 

** Because he had hut one to subdue ; 

'* As was a paltry, narrow tub, to 

" Diogenes, who ne*er was said, 

«« For aught that r could ever read^ 

*' To whine, put finger r th' eye, and sobi 

** Because he*d ne*er another tab." 

Vsa. 4Sr. Whai Epkunu, «c] No ooe could holdthe tbeop* 
logical tenets of I^icurus in greater contempt and ahhonsaee. 
than Juvenal, and yet he never omits an opportunity of doing 
justioe to the simplicity of his life. This is the more laudable^ 
as few have lain under greater obloquy, from the dissipated 
lives of his followers, than this^ philosopher, who, to say the 
least of him, was no ordinary man. He has been represented 
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These squared by Nature's rules their blameless 
Nature and Wisdokn never are at strife. [Ufe-* 
You diiiik^ perhaps^ thesfe rigid means too scaot^ 
And that I ground philosophy on vrant ; 
Take then^ (for I will be indulgent now. 
And something fbr Ae change of times allow,) ' 
As much as Otho for a knight requires :-— . 
If this, unequal to yonr wild desires. 
Contract your brow ; enlarge the sum, and take. 
As much as two,— as much as three — ^will make. 



as waOowing in sensuality ! He placed, it moat be confesied, 
the chief,good in pleasure : but he meant by it, tiiat calm and 
lOQChing delight which arises from a life spent in the oontem* 
plation of virtue. Diocles says that he was a perfect example 
of continenee ao4 simplicity ; and Juvenal knres to dwell on his 
frqgality— ^lorvtt f^fecU in hwrtu. In a word, the garden of 
%ftieurus was a school of temperance: and would have afforded 
Uttle gratification, and still less sanction, to those sensualists of 
our day, wh^, in turning hogs, flatter themsehes that they are 
becQOiing EpicuieaDs ! 

After saying thus much of the man, it is but just to add a. 
word respecting his doctpaes. With rq;ard to the beauty of 
tea^perance ^d sobriety ; and the strong necessity of restrain* 
iag the tumultuous and disorderly passions, Epicurus may be 
lirtjBnedto with advantage; but on the hig^ and more impor* 
lant subjects of life^ ther^ does not exist a m^ire felse and de- 
structive system than his» nor one so likely to make mankind 
worse by inutatkNBu Perliaps he is the only philosopher, who 
never had one feUower lake to himself. Decijnt exempbir vihi$ 
Imiahlk. AH his imitators were vicknis^ and the old world vn« 
mined by his virtues. 
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If yet, in spite of this prodigious store. 
Your craving bosom javrn, iiofili'd, for inore^ 
Then, all the wealth of Lydia*8 king, ini^east 
By all the treasures of the gorgeous East, 
Will not content you ; no, nor all the gold 
Of that proud slave, whose mandate Rome controU'd, 
Who swi^'d the Emperour^ and whose fatal wmrd 
Plunged, in the Empress' breast, the lingering sword! 

« 

Vbk. 455. Who twmfd the Emperaur, isc.'] Ti^ aUte of de- 
pendence in which this moon-calf (Claudius) was kept by his 
freedmen, is' sarcastically alluded to by Seneca, 1n a passage of 
exquisite humour : Excandescit Claudhu: quid dkereinemo inid^ 
ligebat Ille autem febrm dud jubebat, iUo geitu tohAm manui^ 
quo decollare homines solebat. Jusierat UU colium pracidi; putara 
Mines illitu esse libbktos, adeo illum nimo cuRABAt^*' 'ApokoL 

Vbb, 455. ■■■ and whose fatal loo^d, 

Plunged, 4rc.] This b agreeable to history. Nar- 
cissus, the person here meant, though inferiour in rank to Fd« 
las, was the diief adviser, Tacitus says, in the whole aflair. 

But this is not all, for when Claudius appeared irresolute, and 
•hewed m^rks of returning fondness for Messalina, Narcissus 
gave the orders for her death, without consulting him : fearfiil 
of her resentment if she recovered her influence, he would not 
even permit her to be heard; Such was the end of Messalina f 
Her two accusers were not muich more fortunate. P^dlas pe^ 
rished by the sword of Nero. (v6I. i. p. dS.) Narcissus pires^rved 
his influence during the liib of, Claudius, but on the accession of 
Nero, Agrippina, whose designs he had endeavoured to thwart, 
threw him into prison ; and, by a detestable refinement in 
cruelty, compelled him, through mere want of sustenance, to 
put an end to his own lifo. A strange catastrophe for one wlio 
hadseen the resources of the Soman world at his fotet! * - 



SATIRE XV. 



3itgittnatt« 

Jn tfus SaHret^vhkh toas written after 0ie author's return from 
Egypt, he direpM his powerful ruUcule at the sottish and ferocious 
bigotry of the natives. The enumeration of their' animal and vegO" 
table gods is a fine speamen of dignified hwmour ; and though he 
may he thought to treat the actors in the horrid transaction^ which 
makes the chief subject of his poem, with top indiscriminate a^seoerity^ 
yet U lAottid be conndered, that he had, for many justifiable causes^ 
kmg regarded the country and the countrymen of Crispinus, with 
aversion: which was not much diminished, we may presume, by a 
nearer view of both. 

The conclusion of the Satire, which is a just and beautiful descrip^ 
Uon of the origin of civU society, (vfiniteh/ superiour to any thing 
that Lucretius or Horace has delivered on the subject, J does honour 
to the genius, good saise, and enlightened morality, I had almost saH 
pi^* of the author. It is not founded in natural instinct, but on 
principles of mutual benevolence, implanted, not by Nature,^ as 
Mr. Gibbon carelessly or perversely makes the author assert, but by 
Natubb*8 God, in the breast of man, and of man alomb. 



SATIRE XV. 



TO VOLUSIUS BITHYNICUS. 

V. 1— 6, 

YVho knows not to what monstrous gods^ my 
The mad inhabitants of Egypt bend ? — ' [friend. 
The snake-devouring ibis^ These inshrine. 
Those think the crocodile alone divine ; ' 
Others, where Thebes' vast ruins strew the ground. 
And shattered Memnon yields a magick sound, 

Vbr. 6. And $hatter*d Memnon^ 4rc.] "The gigantick statue of 
Memnon, in his temple of Thebes, had a lyre in his hands, 
which, many ct^ble writers assure us, sounded when the rising 
sun shone upon it.** Darwin, What crecfible writer says this? 
An old scholiast on Jutena], indeed, mentions it; but he is 
totally unworthy of belief. 

The history of this wonderful statue seems to be simply this : 
Herodotus, when he went into Egypt, was shown the fragments , 
of a colossus, thrown down some years before by Cambyses. 
Tlus he calls Memnon ; but says not a syllable respecting its 
emitting a Tocal sound : a prodigy, which appears to have been 
an afterthought of the priests of Thebes.* 

The upper part of this statue has been covered by the sand 



• Savary (Lett sur TEgip. VoL III. p. 175) observes with a 
umplidty that excites a snule: ** Herodotus is the first who 
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I 

Set up a glittering brute of uncouth shape^ 
And bow before t|ie imag^ gf an ape ! 

for many ages: it is tliat which yet remains on its pedestal, 
which performs the wonders m enti o ned by so man y t ra f ^lkw, 
who have perpetuated their credulity on the spot, by inscribing 
their names on the stone. One man, indeed, of high respecta- 
bility, bears a kind of testimony to th^ c^minin report of a 
sound proceeding, not, indeed, from the harp of Memnon, for 
there never was any such thing, but from the statue. Strabo 
says, he heard a sound ; but whether it came from the CoIdibvi 
itself, or the bajse, or from some one of the numerous standm 
by, he could not tell. '' Indeed,*' adds he, " onte would be in- 
clined lo suppose almost any thing, r&ther than to believe stones^ 
however dis|)08ed, capable of producing a sound.'* Germanicus 
too, according to Tacitus, (Ann. ii. 61,) was indulged with the 
same favouf. If he listened Mrith patience to the nonsense first 
read to him by the priests, he was not unworthy of it. 

In a word, the wliole appears to have been a trick not ill* 
adapted to such a place as Egypt, where men went, and still go^ 
with a face of gaping wonderment, predisposed to swallow the 
grossest absurdities. The sound (for some sound there was,} I 
incline to think, with De Pauw, proceeded from an excavation 
Bear the plinth, the sides of which might be struck, at a pre- 
concerted moment, with a bar of sonorous metal. Even Savary, 
who saw nothing but pnidigies in Egypt, treats this foolish aflair 
aa^n artifice of the priests. So much for the harp of Memnon! 
which, though miserably out of its place in a work of philosophy, 
does very well in a poetick description : 

" As Memnon's marble harp, renown'd of old 
" By fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 

speaks of the statue of Memnon, and indeed, it is but a word he 
says of it, becausey when he was in Egypt, it bad not been l^n g 
mutilated. Since his time, a crowd of travellers have dwelt 
upon it with enthusiasm I" Do we need any better proof of the 
fdct to which, 1 have adverted? 
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Thousands regard llie hound wiA holj^ ftar^ j 
Not one^ DSana : and 'tis. dangerous. here^ , 
To violate an onion^ or to stain 
The sani^tity of leeks ivith tooth profane. 

" Of Titan's raj, with each repulsive string 
*' Gcmsenting, sounded through the warbling air 
*^ Unbidden strains,'* Akemdt. 

Akenside discovered his mistake respecting the harp of 
Memn6n» somewhat sooner than Dr. Darwin ; and* in his ovm 
copy of the Pleasures of Imaginaticmt directed the passage to be 
read thus ; 

As Memivon*8 marble /orm, renown'd of old ' 
By fabling Kilus, at the potent touch 
Of morning utter'd fh)m its inmost frame 
** Unbidden musick." 



«c 
c< 

4< 



** Bat,'* eoiitijmes Dr. DarwiUt who se^ms to have no objte* 
tion to believe any miracle^— provided it h^ not in Scripture^ 
^ the tntaoated statue is 6aid» for many centuries, to have sa** 
hited the rising sun with cheerful tones, and the setting syn 
with mdaocboly ones." This gross and. palpable invention of 
one! Pbaofltntus (the scorn ofeverynmniofsen^) was scarcely 
worth notice; the Doctor, however, thinks otherwi^ he spfecu* 
btes profoandly upon it; and ohserves among other things* 
that the ion's light possesses a mechanical impulse : a tniisin, 
tseems, whidi'woaid have been ^xyyjed by Mr.Michel, if-^the 
eKpcriments had not totally &iled. 

I recommend this whole passage^ (Botanick Garden^ note ix.) 
to the curious. It contains such marvellous discoveries : and 
Budi iBgeoious and economical proposals for opening the glasses 
of meloii and cucumber beds, as have not been equalled since 
the never-to-be«forgofttea plan of constructing parish sundials 
with cight-«nd«farty povGodere ! 

Vbi.I1. To Miatt m emoi, 4(C.] Yet Herodotus was told of 



^ 
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O holy nations 1 Sacrosanct abodes ! 
Where every garden propagates its godk ! 



the immense quantity of onions consumed bj the worklnen nvho 
ivere employed on the pyramids. How shall we reconcile this ? 
In the book of Numbers, the children of Israel, now wandering 
in the Desert, regret, among other articles of luxury, the anhm 
with which they were liberally supplied in Egypt. Were they, 
theo^ the constructors of those edifices ? This is a subject for 
an essay, not a margiBsl note. One thing, however, I cannst 
tvoid saying : the men who inhabited Egypt when Herodotus 
Tisited that country, do not appear to be the descendants 'of 
those who produced the massy structures which encumber, 
rather than embellish it. Nay, I am tempted to think that 
they were not even the progeny of those for whom they were 
raised ; a people superiour in every respect to the timid and 
boastful race (the aborigines of the country) which the historian 
ftfund there, and which, with little variation, has oonthmed to 
our times. One reason, and indeed a principal one, for this 
supposition, is the profound ignorance of tlie natives respecting 
the purport of their sacred edifices, labyrinth^ gfottoes^ rites, 
&c. which, if ever known to them, coold not pos^Uy be co 
totally obliterated ham their minds as it appears to have beeD. 
Not many years bad elapsed between the invasion of Canbyaes 
and the visit of Herodotus; yet the origin off the pfyramids^ 
temples, and statues were no better known to the priests^of that 
period, than to the imans,and Coptick oenobites of the present 
day. Could this have been the case, if their, predeeessocv had 
possessed any information at the time of the Persian nmuirdi? 
Certainly not. 

It is worse than trifling, therefofte, to attempt, aemai^ttf the 
commentators d6, to account for the {»B0lices found by Juvenal 
amongst this people, which, if they understood fll» he understood 
much worse. I do not think, indeed, that it will ever be ftond 
in Egypt. A ray of light, however, ^ffmn ta he bmking 



4 
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* • 

Thej spare Ae fletey luaAj and4liliik itiU, 
The blood of laoibioM^ or of kids^ to qiill ; 



v|Mm us from anotknr qtifurter; ImeaaliHyt: ther»,iutBOV^ 
distant period perhaps, if the present learned race of investigii- 
tors continue their researches, will a clue he found, to guide 
us through the hitherto inestrioable SMze of Egyptian history. 

Meanwhile, the Egyptians have been fortunate. As few cnr 
none of their visitants understood their language, and as to 
those few, they could not explain what they did not know, all 
their aiisurd and bestial sapcrstitions hove been gratuitinuly 
supposed to be pregnant with sound sense, and a pure and en- 
lightened system of morality. Ot^tVy says Plutarch, yap akoywy 
ouSff fbvdooSff^ ouSff 6«ro ^cis'iiaei/xovia^, x. r. a. ** The Eg3rpt]ans 
have inserted nothing into their wnnsMp without a reison, 
nothing merely &bulous, nothing superstitious." bone ! " as 
many suppose; but their institutions have either respect to 
morals or to something useful in life ; and many of them bear 
a beautiful resemblance of some &ct in history, of some appear- 
ance of nature, 6ioy jv «-ffpi x^ftfww,*' &c. And the ingenious 
translator of the H^-mn to Ceres, adds, " The Egyptian priests 
threw an awftil and ambiguous veil over their religious rites^ 
and having ei\joined silence and secrecy as indi^nsable terms 
of initiation, gave an air of pomp and solemnity to institutions 
that ,were' trifling, and doctrines that were absurd.*' 

This is too much. The Egyptians of proftme hi^ory wei« 
ndthera wise por a moral people: nor did their priests give an 
air of pomp and solemnity to their religious rites, which, on the' 
contrary, were sottish and obscene in the highest degree. To 
talk theirefere^ as some do^ of their being the teachers of the 
old world, is truly ridioulous. What could Pythagoras learn 
Qpom % nation, whose knovrfedgo is not proved in a single 
iMtanoe? What did Herodotus learn? Milesian taks. What 
FhtoF To. seU oil, perhaps ^-in short, it is thne to have doeo 
with the prcjiMlices of childhood, and to think lor oonalm. 
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But human fleih^-^ ! tbd; is lawful ietfe^ 
And you may e^^ it ^vifthout Bcabdal there* . i 
When^ at the amazed Alciooiis' boards of old^ 
Ulyfl^es of 80 strange an action told^ 
He moved of some the mirth^ of more the gall^ 
And» for a lying vagrant, pass'd with all. 
■*' Will no one plunge this babbler in the waves, 
'' (Worthy a true Charybdis,)— while he raves 
"Of monsters seen not since the world began, 
^' Cyclops and Lsestrigons, who feed on man ! 
'"^ For me — I less should doubt of Scylla's train^ 
" Of rocks that ioat and jostle in the main, 
^' Of bladders fiU'd with storms^ of men, in fine, 
, '^ By magick changed, and driven to grunt with 

swine, 
*^ Than of his cannibals : — the fellow feigns, 
^' As if he thought Phasacians had no brains.'' 
' Thus, one, perhaps, more sober than the rest. 
Observed, and justly, of their travelled guests 
Who spoke of prodigies till then unknown ; 
Yet brought no attestation but his own. 



Vss. 19. IVhm, at the amazed AkbuM hoards Ssc,'] All t&e 
inuukn recorded in the suliteeqveiit lanes, and more, are to he 
Anmd in the tenth book of the Odywey, to which the rauler. If 
th^ areoot^uniliar to him, shouhl have reooorse : they fotm 
jfniofB, the most bewitchii^ narrative that erer came ftott th^ 
toagtte of nan. 



f' 



» J 
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See HmImu^ imkiiig iii ^Ai^ Atliuitick;' kre 
His fiery car^ and hear the hissing vr^ve* 
And all for what ? O glorious «iid ! to come^ 
His toils o'erpast; with parse fepleikish'd^ home^ '< 
Asd, with a traveller's privilege^ vent his bimsts. 
Of unkoowti raopslcrfi s^en on unknown 'coasts. * 
What varying, forma in> madness roay v ^tnlce i 
Safe in his loired.£lectra'4 fond embrace^ 
Orestes sees the dj^enging -Ernies. rise. 
And flash Iheir bleodjtprthes in his eyes ; / < 
While Ajax^ strikes an o:^ and; ai the blow^ 
'Hears Agamemnon, or Ulysses low : 
And suifily he, (though, hcplj, he foib<»rv 
Like t(£se,.higj£e€fmr'aiid his clothes to lear^) 
Isjustasniad,wl|«, to'the^water'lbrim, ^ 
Loadshis fiail bark^a)»ladL 'tkiH dcbth and hiol)! 
When all this risk, ift but to swell his stoce, 
Wi^i a ftm QDiii^aiow gold friiriccs mora 



Ver. 398. Omc'uum argentwm in titulos faciesque mtntito.] ' 
With a few cohu^ ifc.'} This, which is merely a periphrasis for 
coined money, is thus rendered by l>ryden : ' ' 

" But silver niakes him all this toil embn^ce. ■ 

*' Sliver with titles staxnpt, and a dull moiiaFch*s face.** 

t fihonid not haVe noticed this, if his examjrte had not seduced ' 
the Itist tnmslator; whose book, bcmg designed fbr schooK^ 
should carefully avoid those gratuitou» and iUibend tefleetions. 

I must observe here, that the n6tes subjc^ed to this Ssitire 
^ young Dryden, are Igniamnt, petulant^ and fiMntious to ths 



^ 
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Its own the truej fihe genuiwj ia a wordj 
The only deities ta be adored ! 

And now the Ombite festiTal diew near : 
lYhen the prime Tent* ritas^ envious of their chMT/ 



Thiste two tomu wen near a hnndred mStt difUn^ and there- 
fore not likely to have great interesti to promote such Tain 
pretexts. The dispute really took place between the TIentyrites 
and the inhabitants of Goptus, and was oo caa i o Da d soldy bf a 
jealousy of trade!** 

This is a little hard up^ Juvenal : for though we should 
grant that he (or his transcribers) might have written Olnb^s 
for CoptfM, ftiil he oonU not well mistake the motivea of Urn 
fnj. 

Bruce, who seems to have read ourauthor,as he read '* Peter 
Faez/' and indeed every other writer, as for as I have foOowad 
him» **'mfidlj^ and kxridi^ for things only where tfa^ ought ta 
be ;'* has another idea, as devoid of probability as of common 
sense. "« It is remarkable (Vol. L p. 14S) these two parties 
were andiropophagi as late as Juvenal*s time; yet no author 
speaks of this eMraordinary &ctl which cannot be catted in 
question, as he waa an eye witness, and resided at Syene. A 
cliflin was stretched acnisa the Nile, and as the Ombites and 
Tsntyiites-ceaU only meet on that ri«er» either one or the other 
possessing it, could hinder his adversary iran coming nearer hun* 
As the chain is in the Hannonthick home, as well as the o^^ital 
ef the OBDfaL I auppoae it to be the barrier of this last states to 
hiaddrthoseof Denderafromcomiiigup to batthbic!** 

As Bruce Is very generally read, it may not be amiss to no- 

■ 



district lying around it, and the borderers, thereforei inigfat not 
be very remote neighbours. Bven if this be diiallowed, a voyage 
of fowBoore miles up the Nile is no very tedious^ or difficult 
■wtter. Superetkbus fkensy has firequeiAfy impdled its vota* 
rka ta asee kbofitas vadertekingB; 
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Wealthy by such dangers earned, such anxious 
Requires more care to keep itj than to gain : {[pain^ ' 
Whatever my miseries^ make me not^ kind Fkte> 
The sleepless Argus of a yasl estate ! 
The slaves of Licious, a numerous band^ [hand/. 
Watch through the nighty with buckets in their 

While their rich master trembling lies^ afraid^ 

f 

Lest fire his ivory/ amber^ gold^ invade. 
The naked Cynick mocks such restless cares^ 

« 

His earthen tub nb conflagration fears ; 
If crack'd^ to-morrow he procures a new^ 
Or^ coarsely soldering^ makes the old one do. 



it 



te fracta in trabe pictum 



" Ex humero portes."- 



Bat Phndrus h$d said the same before bun : 



" ■ Cttferi tabulaiD suam 

** Portant, rogantes victam.*' 



Thejr carried about a coarse, painting of their shipwreck, to 
move pity, perhaps* in ^^oiu^tries where their language was not 
understood. « 

Via. 417. WkM^ my mtierie^ 4c] Juvenal seems to have 
embodied, in his picture of Lidnus, the stiilung traits of ava- 
rieious solicitude which accompany the possession of vast wealth, 
in the v^oroos satire of Horace s 

** An vigilare metu insomuis, noctesque diesque, 
** Formidare malos fures; incendia, servos 
/* Ne te compilent, fiigientes : hoc juvat? horum 
** Semper ego optarim pauperrimus esse bonorum !'* 
TOL. il. M 
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At first both Bid6»> thougk eager to engage^ ' 
With taunts and jeers^ the h^alds of their n!^. 
Blow Xip their nmtaal fury ; and anon^ 
Kuidled to madness^ wkfa loud. shouM rush on; 
Deal^ Ao^gb anarm^d^ their vengeance blindlj 

round/ 
And with clench'd fists print many a ghastly wound. 
Then might you see^ amid the desperate fray. 
Features disfigured/ noscis torn away. 
Hands, where the gore of mangled eyiBs yet reeks,. 
And jaw-bones starting through the cloven cheeks ! 

Bid this is sport, mere children's play, they cry — 
A^ yef beneath their feet no bodies lie , 
And; to what purpose should such armies fight 
The cauie of heaven, if none be slain outright ? 
Roused at the thought, more fiercely they engage. 
With stones, the weapons of intestine rage ; 
Yet not precisely such, to tell you true. 
As Tumus erst, or mightier Ajax, threw ; 
Nor quite so large as that two*handed stone^ 
Which bruised £neas on the huckle-bone ; 
But such as men, in our degenerate days. 
Ah, how unlike to theirs \ make shift to raise. 

pvevttSled,*' soys Dr. Johmoa in his life of Mfltoii, «' «i opinion 
ia life time» tliattlie world wu in it9 decay, and that we have 
the miafiirtune to be produoed in the decrq>itQde of aatuM^** 



These squared by Nature's rules their blamelest 
Nature and Wisdom never are at strife. [life--^ 
You tfiink^ perhaps^ thesis rigid means too scanty 
And that I ground philosophy on urant ; 
Take then^ (for I will be indulgent now. 
And something for the change of times allow,) * 
As much as Otho for a knight requires :— - 
If this, unequal to yonr wild desires. 
Contract your brow ; enlarge the sum, and take. 
As much as twb^ — as much as three — will make* 



as wsQowing In sensuality ! He placed, it must be conlbned, 
the ebieCgood in pleasure : but he meant by it, that calm and 
toothing delight which arues from a life spent in the contem« 
platioa of virtue. Diodef says that he was a perfect example 
of continenee and simplicity ; and Juvenal knres to dwell on bis 
frugality— |Nirw mifftdd m Aorttt . In a word, the garden of 
Bpieunia was aschool of temperance : and would have afforded 
little gradflcation, and still less sanction, to those sensuaUsts of 
our day» who, in turning hogs, flatter themselves that they are 
becoming Epicureans ! 

After saying thus much of the man, it is but just to add a . 
word respecting his doctrines. With regard to the beauty of 
temperance and sobriety ; and the strong necessity of restrain* 
lag the tumultuous and disorderly passions, Epicurus may be 
listened to with advantage; but on the hi^r and more imper* 
tant snbjecto of life^ therfrdoesnotexistamoR; felse and de* 
itrudxve system than hii^ nor one so likely to make mankind 
wone by imitation. Perfa^w he is the only philosopher, who 
never had one follower like to himself. Detn^ ewemplar tntUi 
imUabik. AH his imitatoKS were vicknis» and the old world was 
rallied by his virtttBS. 
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NoWj earth, grown old and frigid^ rears with pdin . 
A pigmy brood, a weak and wicked train ; 
Which every god, who marks their passions Yile, 
Regards with laughter, though he loaths the while. 
But to our tale. Inforced widi arra'd supplies. 
The zealou« Tent'rites feel their courage rise. 
And waYe their swords, and, kindlinjg at the sight. 
Press on, and with fell rage renew the figfat. 

4 

The Orabites flee ; they follow : — in the rear, 
A luckless wretch, confounded by his fear. 
Trips and falls' headlong ; with loud yelling Cries, 
The pack rush in, and seize him as he lies. 

And now the conquerours, none to disappoint 
Of the dire banquet, tear him joint by joint. 
And dole him round ; the bones yet warm, they gnaw. 
And champ the flesh that heaves beneath their jaw. 
They want no cook to dress it — 'twould oe long. 
And appetite is keen, and rage is strong. 



Vbr. 109. And now the c(mquerour9, SfC,'] This, and what im- 
mediately foUowB, isnot much unlike a passage of terrible sub- 
limity in that noble fragment, the Shield of Hereules : 

'Ai/ta fLtkav ff'iMiy* ip h irpconv futftMnw 
l^fifMyov 1] irnclwra nourarw, af4f i fuy axStf 
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And here^ Volusius^ I rejoice at least. 
That fire was unprofaned by this curs'd feast^ 
Fire, rapt from hea?en ! and you mil, mre, agree 
To greet the element's escape^ with me. 
—But all who yentured on the carcase, swore 
They neyer tasted— aught so sweet before ! 
Nor did the relish charm the first alone-— 
Those who arrived too late for fleshy or bone, 
Stoop'd down, and scraping wiiere the wretch had 
With sayag^ pleasure lick'd the gory plain ! [lain. 

The Yascons once, (the story yet is rife,) 
With such dire sustenance prolonged their life ; 



Vbh. 115. Jnd here, Fohuiuiy 4rc.] I cannot see the purport 
of this apostrophe to Volusius. It is not, indeed, unusual with 
our author, when he is ridiculing one species of superstition, to 
manifest something like tenderness. for another: hut even this 
caprice could not influence him here; for the Romans cared 
littla for fire, and the Egjrptians, I believe, still less* 

The mysteries of Mithra were neither unknown, nor un- 
practised at Rom^ when Juvenal wrote: if his friend was 
attached to them, a compliment might be intended; thougl^ 
even in that case, the introduction of Prometheus would show 
a want of judgment. I can think of nothing to the purpose. 

Veb. 125. The Vascons cnce, S(c, The Vascons were a peopk 
in the north-^ast of Sjpain, who took part with Sertofius, and 
stood a long and severe siege from Cn. Pompey and Metellus. 
Holyday says that JSertorius compelled these two chwft to raise 
the sicge» alter their capital had been reduced to a state oftkt 
most dreadful necessity; but Val. Max. (lib. vii. 6.) wlio alio 
mentioni the calamities of the besieged^ speaks of that general 



/ 
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But then the cause was different : Fortune^ there^ 
Proved adverse : they had born the extremes of war^ 
The rage of famine, the still-watchful foe^ 
And all the ills beleagured cities know. 

« 

(And nothing less, should prompt mankind'to use 

Such desperate means.) May this their crime excuse ! 

For after every root and herb were gone. 

And every aliment to hunger known ; 

When their lean frames, and cheeks of sallow hue. 
Struck even the foe with pity at the view. 
And all were ready their own flesh to tear. 
They first adventured on this horrid fare. 
And surely every god would pity grant. 
To men so worn by wretchedness and want. 
And even the very ghosts of those they ate. 
Absolve them, mindful of their dreadful state I 

True, we are wiser ; * and, by Zeno taught. 
Know life itself may be too dearly bought ; 
But the poor Yascon, in that early age^ 
Knew nought of Zeno, or the Stoick page. — 



as already dead : Hcrum (theNumantines) <rucem perimaitAamm 
oonnmiUfacinore Calagurriianorum execrabilis tmpieta» ntpergressa 
eti; quif quo peneoerantw inierempti Sertorn dneriXmit obeidUme 
Cn. PompeufnairantetyfideM prestarenty qtm nuUumjam aUud in 
whe eonan mpererat amimaly uxores nun natoique adtou/m nefaridt 
iainM tertenmL 
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N<m,UianbtoGreeceandRonie, in wisdom's robe 
The bearded tribe, rush forth, and seize the globe' 
Already, learned Gaul aspires to leach. 
Your British orators the Art of Speech ; 
And Thule, blessings on her ! seems to saj. 
She'll hire a good grammarian, cost what niay. 
The Vascons, then, who thus prolonged their 
breatii. 

And the Saguntines, true, like them, to death, 

y«». 149. Jheady. lean^ Gaul, *c.] Could any one suppose 

tt«t « writer of enrinenoe wouM seriously fix on a p««g;iZ 
tiu^ to prove the migration of oiatoiy ftt,m ftance\oBrit«n? 

Yet thi. M done by La Bleterie, in his observations on the life 
V*T!*'~*"* *•* Ranchman seenu *o derive no littk 
wnity from the dicumstance. Certainly, "if two toen ride upon 
a horae. one must ride behind :" and yet I doubt whether Gau^ 
with all her boasted pre-eminence, passed m Juvenal's mind for 

a much more enlightened spot than Britain. The fiwt is, that 
he laughs at both. 

But apropos of La Bleterie. How would his patriotick 
triumph have increased, if it had luckily oocuned to him that, 
near a thousand years after our author's time, « learned Gaul" 
had still the advantage of Britain ! One of Abelard's correspon- 
dents, about the middle of the twelfth century, compliments 
himuponthegeneralresort to his lectures; and adds, as the 
moat extraordinary event <rf all, that even Britain purposed 
aeading her brute beasts to be instructed by him— rniiota Bn- 
Umnia tuaiimm^ endiada de$fyiabat I 

Vtm. 1 54. .<lrid Me Sagmtmei, Ac] Saguntom was destroyed 
by Hannibal, after one of tk» matt dreadful sieges on record. 
Juvenal speaks of its fidelity to the RotuM. aa does Valeriui 
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I 

Brave too, like them^ but by worse ills subdaed^ 
I&td some small plea for this abhorred food. 

Diana firsts (and let us doubt no more, ^ 
The barbarous rites we disbeliiived of yore;) 
Rear'd her dread altar near the Taurick floods 
And ask'd the sacrifice of human blood : 
Yet there the victim only lost his life. 
And fear'd no <;ruelty beyond the knife. 
Far, far more savage, Egypt's frantick 6iaia, 
They butcher first, and then devour the slain ! 
But say, what cause impell'd them to proceed> ' 
What siege, what famine, to this DM>nstrous deed ? 
What could they more, had Nile refused to rise. 
And the soil gaped with ever-glowing skies^ 
What could they more, the guilty Flood to sbanb. 
And heap opprobrium on his hateful name ! 



Maximusy and in a way which show? that he felt it After ob- 
serving that the citizens m^e a flaming pyre of their tncet 
' valuable effects, on which they voluntarily threw themselVesy 
and were coDSUiped; he adds, Crediderim tunc Ipsam FideiH, 
hunuma negotia speculantem, mcatum gessisse vultum^ perseoeran'- 
Hisiinum sui cuUum iniqtuB fortunct judiciOf tarn aoerho exUu dam" 
ncUum cementem. lib. vi, c. 6. 
VuK. 169. Whai could they more, the guUty Flood to shame, ^.] 






anne aliam, terra Memphitide sioea* 
flftcerrait nolenti sui^gere Nile?'* 



*' NoBe of the coqnnentators," Dr. Jortin observes, "^^ at least 
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Lo! wlnfdieJi)arbarou8 hordes of Scjthia, Thrace^ 
Gaul^ Britain^ never dared^ — dared by a race 



none of those whom Hepninius hath publish^ understand the 
sense of this phrase.** The same may be said of the translators: 
Holydaj, always learned, seldom incorrect, thus renders it : 



€t 



By what feet 



« 



c« 



** Could they have more made their kind Nihis slow 
" To rise and their parch*d Afemphian land o*er-flow ?" 

Stapylton : 

For which methinks their Memphian Nile should grow 
Into a rage, and cease to overflow.** 

.Sryc^: 

** Or did the miscreants try this colouring spell, 
'* In time of drought to make the NUe to swell?" 

It {s the more extraordinary that the meaning should have been 
so' generally mistaken, as it is completely ascertained by a pas- 
sage in retronius : Nom quod invidiam fads nobii, ingenuoSf Ao- 
iliettosque clamandoy vide ne deteriorem facias cof^idtnHa ccaaatn. 
p. S74. The same expression, and precisely in the same sense, * 
is ibund in Ovid: '" ^ 






Utque parum justse nimiumque in pellice s^vs, 
V lavidiBm fecece i>e»." M^. lib. iv. 546. 

;)l]iey elicited the publick odium against the goddess for her 
fxqe^ive cruelty : this is the purport of th^ phrase in Juveiial ; 
and this I have endeavoured to express in the translation. 
.. Vbr, 171. Im!^ vhat the harhar<m hordes, ^c] HxusLucan, of 
Pompey's murderers : — 

*'.0 Superi ! Nilusne et barbara Memphis, 
*' ££ Pelusia^'tam mollis tufba Canopi, 
" Hoe animos ^ &c. Lib. viii. 544. 
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I 

Of puny dastards^ who^ with fingers frail^ 
Tug the light oar^ and hoist the little sail^ 
Id painted pans ! What tortures can the mind. 
Suggest for miscreants of this abject kind. 
Whom spite impell'd worse horrours to pursue. 
Than famine^ in its deadliest form, e'er knew I 

Nature, who gave us tears, by that alone. 
Proclaims she made the feeling heart our own ; 
And 'tis her noblest boon : This bids us fly. 
To wipe the drops from sorrowing friendship's eye^ 

Vbb. 175. In painted pans! ^.] Boats made of clay har- 
dened in the fire, and ▼amished, so as to be water-tig;fat. These 
ptcta testa are catachrestically taken firom Virg0*6 description 
of the same people : Et chrcum pictis pehUur sua rura phaselis. 
Grangieus is puzzled to know how they could possibly float. 
He might easily have made the experiment. They floated Tery 
well down the tranquil current of the Nile ; and Strabo tells us, 
that he saw many of them on their passage from Upper fo 
Lower Egypt. The only circumstance worth noticing in this 
place, is the miserable shifts to which the Egyptians were re- 
duced by their absolute want of timber. Even under the 
Greeks^ when they enjoyed a transient gleam of prosperity, their 
internal communications were carried on in canoes that would 
disgrace the New Zealanders. The Ptolomies, indeed, had 
vessels of a considerable size in the Mediterranean, but these 
came, as they still do, from Cyprus, Rhodes, &jc. 

Vbr. 179. Nature, whogaoe m tears, ^c] This ishaf^ily imi- 
tated by Thomson : 

« But man, whom Nature fbrm*d of milder clay, 
** With every kind emotion in his heart, 
'' And taught alone to weep,*' &c. 
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Sorrowing' ottrseWet ; to i^mil tbe prisoner's state^ 
And fljinpatliize in the wrong'd orphan's finte^ 
Coropell'd his treacherous guardian to accuse^ 
While manj a shower his blooming cheek bedews. 
And through his scatter'd tresses^ wet with tears^ 
A doubtful face, olr boy or girl's, appears. 
As Nature bids, we sigh, when some bright maid 
Is, ere her spousals, to the pyre convey 'd ; 
Some babe«-by iate's inexocable doom. 
Just shown on earth, and hurried to the tomb. 

For who, that to the sanctity aspires. 
Which Ceres, for her roysticL torch, requires^ 
Feels not another's woes P This marks our birth ; 
The great distinction from the beasts of earth ! 
And therefore,*^— gifted with superiour powers. 
And capable of things divine, — 'tis ours. 
To learn, and practise, every useful art ; 
And, from high heaven, deduce that better part. 



Vk». 192. ' to the tomb.} Et minor %«e 

fogi : i. e. too little for tbe funeral pile. The bodies of tbooe 
infantB wbo died before the seventh month were not bnmed^ 
.but committed to earth witbgut sacrifice or sokomity of any 
kind. Cicero says that it was not usual to weep for tbem ; and 
Plutait^h, in fak consolation to bis wife, endeavours to moderate 
ber grief for her child, bjr a reference to the prevailiag practice: 
Juvenal, however, with bis usual good' sense, produces this af<- 
fectmg circumstance^ to show tbe power of unsopbuticated 
nature over tbe refinements of custom. 
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Thftt moral sense^ denied to cceatures. poopie. 
And down^rard ,beiit^ and found mth jnaa alone !-* 
For He^ who gave this, vast machine to roll, 
Breathed life in them^ in us a reasokimg soul ; 
That kindred feelings might our state improve^ 
And mutual wants conduct to -mutual loye ; 
Woo to one spot the scattered h<^des.of neo^ 
From their old forest, and paternal den ; 
Raise the fair dome^ extend the social Itne^ 
Andy to our mansion/ those of others join^ 
Join too our fkith^ our confidence to theirs^ 
And sleep^ relying on the general cares :-~ 
In war^ that each to each support might lend^ 
When wounded^ succour^ and when §BAVn, d^end ; 
At the *same> trumpet's clangor rush to arms^ ^ 
By the same walls be sheltered from alarms. 
Near the same tower the foe's incursions-wait. 
And trust their safety to one common gate. 
— ^But serpents,. now^ more links of concord bind: 
The cruel leopard sjmres Ae spotted kind ; 
No lion spills a weaker lion's gore^ 
'No^boar «x|Hre6 beneath a strongec boar ; 



^Vn.HM. (rhe€nui>hBpmrd, 4c.] ^' 2DMis>imt%4aM«.lnit 
3<lithwittaittig€iaee<bem>tehBMt8oi^^ 
whflii'haiig^«rhisttd]iuftbitea..tfaems aad^c^ki. tills j^^^p^ 
9ii0l«llftiM7'WBreanB/' j0rtiii«€nt.B«m« .4M.thib.jbqQ,ii 
prettily said. 
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In leagues of friendship, tigers roam the plain^ 
And bears with bears perpetual peace maintain . 
While man, alas ! flesh 'd in the dreadful trade. 
Forges without remorse the murderous blade. 
On that dire anvil, where primaeval skill. 
As yet untaught a brother's blood to spill. 
Wrought only what meek nature would allow. 
Goads for the ox, and coulters for the plough ! 
. Even this is trifling : we have seen a rage. 
Too fierce for murder only to assuage ; 
Seen a whole state their victim piecemeal tear. 
And count each quivering limb delicioiisi iare. 
O, could the Samian Sage these horrours see. 
What would he say f or to what deseirts flee ? 
Hc) who the flesh of beasts, like man's, declined. 
And scarce indulged in pulse— -of every kind ! 

Vbk. 338. Jnd scarce induced in puUe — of every kind F] Ju- 
Tenal alliides to the popular story of Pythagoras fbrbiddiiig his 
followers the use of beans. 

I d« not intend to enter into the Tarious conjectures of the 
learned respecting the origin of this singular and superstitious 
piece of abstinence : no two of them agree together, and all 
seem equally vague and unsatis&ctory. For myself when I 
consider many parts of this man*s character, as it is to be col- 
lected fhmi a variety of writers, and find him, in mathematicks, 
in astronomy, in theology, many centuries beyond his age, I am 
almost tempted to regard these tales, respecting his veneration 
or abhorrence ibr this or thai particular kind of pulse, as the 
invention of later times. Instead, therefore, of wasting our 
ingenuity on endless conjectures, we should do better, perhi^ 
to call to mind the history of the golden tooth, and be previously 
certified of the existence of the fact ! 



SATIRE XVI. 



The Argument of thit Satire may he summarily detpateked. 
Under a pretence of pointing out to hit friend Gallm the advantagee 
of a military state, the author attacks, with considerable spirit^ the 
excktsioe primkges which the army had acquired or usurped^ to the 
masttfest injury of the cioU part of the community. 

The outline presented scope for a picture not untoorthy of the 
penal of Juvenal; atut, indeed, what is touched of it, possesses at 
Umes a considerable degree of merit. Much, however, yet remained 
to be filled up, when the writer, as if alarmed at the boldness of his 
own design, hurried on the conclusion, with an abruptness which mars 
the whole effect. 



SATIRE XVI. . 



5EaSi 



TO GALLUS. 



V. 

W H o can recount the adyantages that wait^ 
Dear Gallus^ on the Military State f — 
For let me once^ beneath a lucky star^ 
Fkiht aa I am of hearty and new to war^ 

SATifiB xvi.] When this work was first given to the press, I 
was persuaded, no less from internal evidence, than from a 
review of the times in which he lived, that the present Satire 
was not the work of Juvenal. J am still of the same opinion, 
though- in conformity to the usual practice, a translation of It is 
now subjoined. There is, indeed, some approach to his manner 
in two or three instances, but every where a want of his force 
and variety«-of the Utter, more particularly : after a prepara- 
tion for a division of the subject, we have only one idea through- 
out, while the composition itself is neither vivid nor skilful. 

Nothing can be more amusing, in general, than the conjec- 
tures of the commentators on its origin, &c. I am chielSy 
entertained, however, by those of Caldermus. He imagines, and 
I regret to say that he has ** drawn in some better natures,** 
that Jufenal wrote it for the sake of putting the change upon 
FMs I Paria (aa ev«ry one knows) seat him to l%ypt with a 
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But join the camp^ and that ascendant hour 
Shall lord it o'er my fate with happier power^ 
Than if a line from Venus should commend 
My suit to Mars^ or Juno stand mj friend ! 

military command, under the specious pretence of doing faim 
honour ; and Juvenal* not to be outdone by the actor, extob the 
advantages of the army, lest Paris should tind out that he had 
made him miserable, (which, says Calderinus, he mightily 
wished, quod maxime optaoetit,) and triumph in the success of his 
artifice! And this drivelling tale is told of Juvenal! And 
every plodding commentator from Calderinus to Henninius could 
discover the irony ; yet Paris, of whose sagacity, by their own 
accounts, there is no reason to think meanly, must swallow the 
deception, and be mortified at the vaunted happiness ci the new- 
made soldier ! ptuieU pttde/.-— but the favourite opinion that this 
little piece was written by Juvenal, in consequence of the mili- 
tary " greatness thrust upon him," can only be suppcnted by 
these or similar absurdities. 

Schurzfleisch accounts for the humbled style of this Satire, by 
supposing it to be produced when Juvenal was far advanced in 
life, wdde ienem; yet to this remote period the commentators 
attribute the production of his most spirited and finished works ! 
Is it not better to acquiesce in the reasonable conjecture of 
Plathner, that some ancient poet (he was not a mean one) 
amused hims^ with writing this piece, in the name of Juvenal, 
to give support to the popular tale of his banishment ? He 
knows but little of literary history, who can think such a cir- 
cumstance either singular or improbable. 

Whatever may be thought of this, I am more and more con- 
vinced, that the oft repeated narrative of Juvenal's lifb, is a 
tissue of idle and contradictory fables. 

Vkr. 7- Than if a line from Venus should commend 

My suit to MarSf or Juno stdnd my friend f] His mb- 
tiess and his mother. This passage is intricate and tautobgica* 
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firsts of benefits which all may ghare : 
^Tis 8omewHatr-^hat n6 citizen shall dare 
To strike you^ or^ though struck, return the blow : 
But wave the wrong ; nor to the Prstor show 
His teeth dash'd'out^ his face deform 'd with gore^ 
And eyes^ no skill can promise to restore ! 

A Judge^ if to the camp your plaints you bear^ 
Coarse shod^ and coarser greaved^ awaits you there : 
By antique. law proceeds the cassock'd sage^ 
And rules prescribed in old Camillus' age; 

To wit, let jsroIUerjf fitA no fatasn fietuli/ 
^m: pbati to im]i (||at|^> teitl)Ottt t||e tten^ 



n the original : there is, however, something of the humour» if 
not of the spirit of Juvenal in it. 

Ver. 9/ Jnd firsts of hen^ wJuch all may share i] i. e. all the 
8o]die]7 : meaning, as I conceive, the impunity with which they 
may insult the citizens, on account of the difficulty and danger 
of obtaining justice in a cause where they are pcurties. This 
does not please Ruperti, who explains it, of benefits common to 
the whole people, civil and military : but can this be so ? a dis- 
tincti<m seems intended in the very next sentence: the line 
however, is not very explicitly marked. , ' 

Vsi. 15. A Judge, ^c] This is a pleasant picture'of the venenu 
ble bench of a camp. The coarse shoes and greaves, fcakeu^ et 
grandes ntra^J and the cassock, intimate, at once, the con- 
temptuous and indecent manner, in which the military tribunal 
usually assembled to hear and redress the- complaints of the 
dtueiis. The law mentioned in a 6ubse<pient line, was made 
by M. Furius* CamOlus at the siege of Veia, when it was found 
necessary for the servioo^ to prweat the men from following 
their suits at Rome. 

TOLt II. P 
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O nicely do Centurions sift the causes 

When buff-and-belt-men violate the laws 1 

And ample^ if with reason we complain^ 

Is^ doubtless^ the redress our injuries gain ! 

Even so : — but the whole legion ar^ our foes^ 

And^ with determined aim^ the award oppose. 

*^ These sni veiling rogues take special pleasure stilly 

« 

^' To make the punishment outweigh the ill/' 
So runs Uie cry ; and he must be possest^ 
Of more, Vagelliusj than thy iron breast, 
Who braves their anger, and wijth ^n poor toesj 
Defies such countless hosts of Jhobnail'd shoes 

Who so untutor'd ih the ways of Rome ? 
Say, who so true a Pylades } to come^ 
Within the camp ? — no r let thy tears be dried. 
Nor ask that kindness, which must be denied. 

Ver. 81. nicely do Centurvom, 4rc.] There can be no doubt, 
I think, but that the whole of this is ironical. Dryden, how- 
ever gives it a serious turn ; and so, I observe, docs the last 
translator : 

Most wisely, therefore, to Centurions yield. 
Those who complain of brothers of the field, &c. 

Owen understands it as I do ; and, in &ot, the spirit of the 
satire is lost in any other way. 

Vbr. 30. Of more, FagelUug, ^.] Of this intrepid adTocate 
nothing is known but that he was of Mutina. Stapylton calls 
him ** a desperate ass^*' and it is, indeed, probable that his cele- 
brity arose from undertaking somd cause* in which more than 
his *' ten toes'' were hasarded. 
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For, when the Court exclaims^ '' Your* mUKw, 

here !" 
I^t that firm friend^ that man of men, appear^ 
And testify but what he saw* and heard ; 
And I pronounce him, worthy of the beard. 
And hair of our forefathers I Yoii may find, 
F^lse witnesses against an honest hind. 
Easier than true, (and who their fears can blame ?) 
Against a soldier^s purse, a soldier's Tame ! 

But there are other benefits, my friend. 
And greater, which the sons of war attend : 

■ 

Should a litigious neighbour bid me yield ^ 
My vale irriguous, and paternal field ; 
Or from my bounds the sacred landmark tear. 
To which, with each revolving spring, I bev> ' 



Ver. 49. Or from my bounds the sacred landmark tear, Sfc."] 
la the inhncy of agiicultiune, when artificial boundaries, hedges, 
iraUs, ftc. were unknown, large stonesr set up at certain dis' 
Canoes, separated the knds of one proprietor from those of 
another. As these were easily displaeed, it became necessaiy to 
seeinre them by extraordinary precaution. Dreadful threats 
wave accordingly denounced against sudi as removed them, in 
the old world, and '' Cursed be he that removeth hit neighbour's 
famdmaric,'* was probahly found in the religiouit code of eveiy 
nation. When men fell to idolatry, suoh comminations lost 
jtheir terrour, and legislaton and prittts were driven to other 
eipedients. A god (Terminus) was created ; and these mere- 
stones were couTerted into altars to his name, and invested 
with a sacred chancter: it was oonseipiently an act of sacrilege 
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In pious duty to the grateful soilj 

Mj hu(Dble offerings^ honey^ meal, and oil ; 

to 8tir them from their places ; and thus the divisioDS of land^ 
were n a great measure, maintained. Of the innumeartible su- 
perstxtifms of ethnicism, thi« was at once the most elegant and 
tae most useful ; it wad also one of the. most innocent : for the 
ofierings which were usually made by the rusticks in procession, 
consisted of the produce of the soil, flowers, fhiitB, unguents, 
and the invariable concomitants of eyery sacrifice, wine and the 
salted cake. The fullest account of ijt is in Dion. Halicamassus : 
Qtws Tf yoif ijyouvrai rmt^ rep/xovof , X6U 3iiowr»v cumi^ m To»r fMy 
flp|nj%a»v ou8cv* ou yap Ur^f oifMrrlciv tws ?adw^ rnXsofcmf 8f 
^iff&'f XM aXkxg nvag xeLpvw aiwetgiXP^* Ub, xi. This 
-annual visitation, which was perpetuated, with the property it 
protected, firom father to son, seems to have endeared the rite 
to the ancients, who speak of it with a degree of tenderness and 
afiection, which they do not always express for those of a more 
publick and important nature : 

"'Nam reneror, seu stipes habet desertus in agris, 

" Seu vetus in trivio florida serta lapis :" &c. TMiul. 

The institution is attributed to Numa, by Plutarch : the more 
probable ftct is, that this prinqe brought to the rude and barba- 
rous hordes, whom, happily for themselves, he vras called to 
govern* the rites and ceremonies of a more refined and vutuous 
pecqple. His denunciations against. those who removed ** the 
sacred landmark'* are even more severe than those of the 
Hebrew legislator: Qui temitiwin eMroni, ^wut et iooeii socrn 

The &tber8 vit much oflEbnded at this superstition, wludi 
CDntin u ad to a late period; and; was not given up withou^a 
struggle, as the husbandman persisted in connecting the idea of 
a prosperous year with the due observance of his rural oere- 
noniies. Their fulminations at k ngth prevailed, and VvaAeor 
*ius» tAo witnessed the dencnufciBn of tlnst lao(dbiarks» ote 
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Or a vile debtor my just claims "vrithstand^ 
Denj his signet^ and abjure his hand ; 

with some degree of triumph over the superstitious fears of the 
maticks, that sunshine and rain stiU visited the earth, which 
had yet lost nothing of its pristine fertility : 



€€ 



£t lapis illic 



'* Si stetit antiquua, quern cin^re sueverat error 

^ Fasciolis, vel gallins pulmone rigare, 

'* Frangitur, et nullis violatur terminus extis : 

** Nee tamen iddroo minor est, aut fructus agelli 

*' Aut tempestatis dementia leta serena^ 

" Temperat aut pluviis qui culta novalia ventus.*' 

Cent. Sym, 1005'. 

But in his time, and, indeed, long before, the sin^plidty of the 
andent worship had been corrupted : 

** Spargitur et cesa communis terminus agna» 
** Necvqueritur lactens cum sibi porca datur.*' Ooid. 

The blood of lambs and kids was now mingled with the primi- 
tive fruits and flowers : and, as property was seci^red by other 
means, its abolition was no less desirable than expedient. 

These mere-stones must not be compared with the jSmituXia 
of which such frequent mention is made by the ancients. The 
SanvkM were monuments of individual piety, o«mmemo;«tive 
of some remarkable event. They are said to have originated 
with Jacob, who consecrated the stone on which he had slept* at 
Bethd ; but it would seem from the mlanner, in which the £lct 
is recorded in scripture^ that the practice was already fuDiliar! 
in his time. Be this as it may, it was assuredly anterior to 
the other^ which it has now survived for ages ; traces of it^ 
being still to be found in many countries of the East. 

It was always reckoned ominous to pass, those sacred stmea. 
without payii^ them soma exterior mark of wonhip, orres^ 
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Term after Term I wait, till months be part^ 
And scarce obtain a hearing at the last. 
Ev'n >^hen the hour is fix'd^ a thousand stays 
Retard my suit, a thousand vague delays : 
The Cause is call'd, the witnesses attend^ [end ! 
Chairs brought^ and cushions laid— and there an 
Caeditius finds his cloak or gown too hot. 
And Fuscus slips aside to seek the pot; 
Thus, with our dearest hopes the judges sport. 
And when we rise to speak/ dismiss the Court ! 
But spear *and-shield-men may command the hour : 
The time to plead, is always in their power ; 
Nor are their wealth and patience worn away> 
By the slow drag-chain of the law's delay. 

Add that the soldier, while his father liyes. 
And he alone, his wealth bequeaths or gives ; 
For what by pay is earn'd, by plunder won> 
The law declares, vests solely in the son. 



pect ; and Theophrastus mentions the reverence with which 
' they were regarded in his time, among tl\e most striking cha- 
racteristics of what we should call his *' Superstitious Man.*' 

Vek. 71- For what by pay is eam% ^c] This law, which was 
introduced so early as the time of Julius Caesar, w;as meant to 
encourage the soldiery, the attachment of whom was now 
become of importance to the ambitious chiefs who contended 
for the empire. The privileges which he granted, his succes- 
aouTi were careful to extend, tUl about the time that this Satire 
was prob^y written, nothing remained for tliem to bestow ; and 
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« 

Coranus therefore sees his hoary sir^ 
To gain his Will, by every art, aspire ! — 
He rose by service ; rank in fields obtained. 
And well deserved the fortune which he gain'd. 
And every prudent chief must, sure, desire. 
That still the worthiest should the most acquire ; 
That those who merit, their rewards should have. 
Trappings, and chains, and all that decks the brave. 



the distribution of &vour8— impertttm, /aicei» legionet, omnia — 
naturally changed hands. 

I know nothing of Coranus, who was probably a soldier of 
fortune :» but there is something ludicrous, amid the disgust- 
ing picture of avaricious depravity, in making a father, tottering 
on the verge of the grave, (jam tremulusj pay servile court to 
a son, in the fiill vigour of life^ in hopes to be named his heir. 

By the law, or rather the constitution of the republick, the 
power of a father over a son was unbounded ; it extended not 
only to his property but his person, and terminated but with the 
death of one of the parties : yet it must be confessed that we 
do not find many instances in the Roman history, of its being 
abused : Natural afiection is an excellent corrector of the ano- 
malies of tyranny. 

Vbr. 77. And every prudent chief, 3rc,] ** O most lame and im- 
potent conclusion !** To have a bitter sarcasm on the abuses of a 
military despotism suddenly terminate in a dull panegyrick on 
a soldier, which old Coraaus himself might have delivered, waa 
Mttle to be expected from any man of judgment, and least of all 
from Juvenal ; whose genuine compositions (a fact which I 
strongly recommend to the reader's attention) invariably close 
with an epigrammatick smartness ; ^ and whom, therefore, I oift 
desirous of exonerating from having written this ^tire. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Ill health haying driven me for two or three suc- 
cessive seasons to the Isle of Wight^ I amused 
mjself in that sequestered spot, vrith a pocket 
Persius^ and^ when the progress of recovery ad- 
mitted of severer application^ with turning favourite 
passages of him^ into English verse. In this^ I had 
no farther end than beguiling the sense of pain^ 
and wearing away a few hours innocently and hap- 
pily. By degrees the work grew on my hands^ and 
I had nearly gone through the whole^ before I was 
conscious to myself of the bulk of my labours. 

At that time I entertained no thoughts of printing 
what was thus produced ; although the republica- 
tion of Juvenal presented an opportunity of subjoin* 
ing it to that work : I continued however to fill up 
and correct the translation^ at leisure; and now^ 
when a third edition of Juvenal is about to appear^ 
I have determined (with the approbation of my 
friends) to submit it to the publick. 

I cannot affirm that a new translation of Persius 
is much wanted : we are already possessed of se- 
veral ; of various degrees of merits indeed^ but all 
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exhibiting strong claims on the public favour. 
Brewster is familiar to eyery scholar. I had not 
looked into him since I left the University; but the 
impression he then made on my mind was very 
powerful^ and certainly of the most pleasing kind. 
I thought him> indeed^ paraph rastick, unnecessarily 
minute in many unimportant passages^ somewhat 
too familiar for his author^ and occasionally un- 
graceful in his repetition of trivial words and 
phrases ; but the general spirit, accuracy, and free- 
dom of his version commanded my highest admira- 
tion, — which a recent perusal has not contributed, 
in any perceptible degree, to diminish. Dryden, 
of whom I should have spoken first, is beyond my 
praise. The majestical flow of his verse, the 
energy and beauty of particular passages, and the 
inimitable purity and simplicity which pervade 
much of his language, place him above the hope 
of rivalry, and are better calculated to generate 
despair than to excite emulation. 

But Dryden is sometimes negligent and sometimes 
unfaithful: he wanders with licentious foot, careless 
alike of his author, and his reader ; and seems to 
make a wanton sacrifice of his own learning ! It is 
impossible to read a page of his translation without 
seeing that he was intimately acquainted with the 
original, and yet every page betrays a disregard of 
its sense. By iiature Dryden was eminently gifted 
for a translator of Persius; he had much of his. 
austerity of manner, and his closeness of reasonings 
yet by some unaccountable obliquity^ he has missed 
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those characteristick qualities so habitual to him, 
and made the poet flippant and inconsequentiaL 

I scarcely know what to say of Holyday. His 
contemporaries praise him for. the light which he 
has thrown npon an obscure writer; and in this 
ttiere is some justice. What appears extraordinary 
is, that the man who seems, in his Juvenal, to have 
placed the chief merit of translation, in measuring 
line for line with the original, should, in his version 
of Persius, indulge in a diffiision at which Dryden 
himself, perhaps, would have started. Every 
thought is dilated, and the text runs perpetually 
into a laboured commentary. By this, much of 
vigour is lost^ while little or nothing is gained on 
the score of harmony. Yet he has some pleasing 
passages, and the readers of his time must have been 
gratified by his labours ; for Persius v?a8 then first 
rendered not only accessible, b ut, generally speaking, 
intelligible to them. 

Much need not be said of Owen's translation. 
It is sensible and faithful; and this must be the 
whole of its praise, for it has neither the neatness 
nor the poetry of his version of Juvenal, and seems, 
indeed, to be a very hasty performance. 

I come now to Sir W. Drummond. This is a 
work of great elegance; spirited and poetical, 
and polished into a degree of smoothness seldom 
attained. But Sir William Drummond declares, 
that his object was '^ rather to express his author's 
meaning clearly than to translate his words or to 
copy his manner servilely. How he wishes these 
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expressions to be understoodj he has explained in a 
subsequent passage^ Ti'hich I shall take- the liberty 
of laying before the reader. 

'^ What Dryden judged too rude for imitation-, 
the critics of the present day will probably think I 
have been prudent in not copying. I have gene- 
nerallif, therefore^ followed the outline ; but I 
have seldom ventured to employ the colouring of 
Persius. When the coarse metaphor, or the ex- 
travagant hyperbole debases or obscures the sense 
of the original, I have changed, or even omitted it, 
and where the idiom of the Ei^lish language re- 
quired it, I have thought myself justified in aban- 
doning the literal sense of my author.*' pref. p. x. 

I am somewhat inclined to suspect that Sir W. 
Drummond's opinion of the *' criticks of the present 
day," is not altogether ill founded. In proportion, 
therefore, as he has gratified them, I shall be found 
to displease them ; having freely encountered what 
he so sedulously avoided, and, with one or two 
exceptions merely, followed the original through 
all its coarseness and extravagance, and represented 
with equal fidelity, the outline, and the filling up, 
of the picture.* 
^ But, it will naturally be asked^ if a newtransla* 

* Two other translations of Persius have appeared, but as 
they were not published before the present versicm was finished, 
they do not come under my judgment. I may add» however, 
that the last of the two, by Mr. Howes, is a work of singular 
merit. The other, which I liave not been fortunate enough to 
procure, is said to be a poor performance. 
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tion b€ not much wanted, why is the present intra* 
ded on the publick ? I am not one of those ^ho 
think that the happy execution of a work should 
totally preclude eyery future attempt to rival or 
surpass it; for this would be to introduce an 
apathy and dejection fatal to all progressive excel** 
lence. The field of literature happily admits of 
various species of contention ; and to excel in the 
humblest of them^ is to possess some degree of me- 
rit^ and to prefer some claim (however slight) to 
the publick favour. He who cannot attain the 
richness and harmony of Dryden^ may yet hope to 
furpass him in fidelity ; and though the spirit and 
fVeedom of Brewster may not be easily outgone^ his 
eoDciseness, and poetical feeling have not much to 
intimidate a competitor of ordinary endowments. 

But to come closer to the question^-^I endeavoured 
(I know not with what success) to translate Persius as 
I translated his immediate follower ; I hoped that 
to a fidelity equal to that of the most scrupulous 
of my predecessors^ I might be found to unite a cer. 
tain degree of vigour, and to atone for a defect of 
poetical merit by conciseness and perspicuity. When 
I speak of fidelity^ however^ let it be observed, in 
jastice to myself, that I carry the import of this 
word somewhat further than is usually done. I 
translate for the English reader, and do not think 
it sufficient to give him a loose idea of the original^ 
but as fair and perfect a transcript of it as the 
difference of language will admit : at the same time 
it will^ I trusty appear that I have not^ in any in* 
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stance^ fallen into barbarisms^ or violated the idiom 
of my own country. 

It has been objected that my lines run into one 
another^ and that they would have pleased more 
had the sense ended with the couplet. I once 
thought the same ; and in many a school-translation - 
^' rhymed and rattled" on very glibly^ and very 
much to my own satisfaction : but I subsequently 
formed a different (I must not say^ a more correct) 
opinion of the duty of a translator ; and to that^ 
notwithstanding the gentle admonitions which have 
been conveyed to me^ I continue to adhere. It will 
be readily admitted^ that I have not adopted the 
most easy mode of translation ; — since^ not content 
with giving the author's sense^ I have entered as 
far as it was in my power^ into his feelings, and 
exhibited as much of his manner^ nay of his lan- 
guage^ (i. e. his words,) as I possibly could. Ex- 
pression^ which have been usually avoided as not 
germane to our tongue^ are here hazarded, for the 
simple purpose of bringing Persius as he wrote 
before the unlearned reader^ who may be assured 
that he will find^ in few versions^ as much of the 
original as in the present : for this of course^ he 
must take my affirmation^-^nor is this all^ for I have 
given him no more than the original ; all that v?ill 
be found here^ is to be found in Persius. If there 
be aught of pride in any part of this^ it is of a 
very humble kind; since I have undergone no 
trifling degree of labour for the sake of those who 
can never be sensible of my industry. Scholars 
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indeed^ can appreciate it ; but to some of them it 
will be of little importance, and to others the mode 
here adopted will be less pleasing than a more 
splendid style of versification. 

It is now time to come to Persius. 

So much has been said in the Essay prefixed to 
the first Tolume^ of the nature and end of Satire and 
of the most striking qualities of the three great 
masters of this species of writing among the Ro- 
mans^ that it will perhaps scarcely be thought neces- 
sary to revert again to the subject. A few words 
however^ may yet be added on the peculiar excel* 
lencies and defects of the present writer ; though 
it will be necessary to apprize the reader, at the 
same time, that in a path so often travelled^ he roust 
not look for novelties, or expect to have his curio- 
sity often gratified by interesting and unexpected 

views. 

It is observed in the Essay just mentioned^ that 
'^ Persius somewhat mistook his talents when he 
applied to Satire:" perhaps my meaning would 
have been more distinctly expressed^ had qualifica- 
tions been substituted in the place of talents, for it 
was less in these than in the former that our youth- 
ful poet was deficient. 

Under Augustus^ at least under the government 
which immediately preceded his usurpation of the 
functions of the empire^ young men of family were 
usually placed with men eminent in the forum and 
the senate, by whom they were initiated in tbe offi- 
ces of the state, and taught to look abroad, and to 
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mingle in the business of real life ; but from tbe 
reign of Tiberius a portentous and fatal revolution 
in tbe mode of education took place. Merit became 
the object of dread ; and reputation either in elo- 
quence or arms v^as regarded virith a fretful and 
uneasy feeling which commonly terminated in ha- 
tred and aversion. What therefore could only be 
foUov^ed vi^ith d^nger^ naturally ceased to be an 
object of pursuit, and youth were no longer trained 
by publick men amidst publick concerns. In lieu 
of this^ they were now exercised in the schools of 
the rhetoricians, and habituated to debate on topicks 
altogether remote from common life. Thus thef 
became^ like the theological dialecticians of the 
middle ages^ nice and subtile disputants ; but as 
the questions which they agitated seldom led to any 
practicable results^ they could only be compli- 
mented after a course of the severest study^ with 
being learned to little purpose^ and wise to no pro- 
fitable end. 

In these disadvantages^ Persius merely shared 
with the rest of the Roman youth ; but the infeli- 
city was probably increased^ in his particular case^ 
by the debility of his constitution. He seems*^ in^- 
deed, to have been wholly educated within the pa- 
ternal walls^ till he had reached his twelfth year^ 
when the necessity of better masters than Yola- 
terra (the supposed place of his birth) yms capable 
of supplying^ apparently induced his friends to re- 
imyve with him to Rome. 

About six years before this took place^ he had 
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lost his fathers so» at leasts we are told in that de* 
sultory narratiTe of the poet'g life^ which goes unde^ 
the name of Suetonius^ but which seems to be 
patched up from scholia of different degrees of 
authority. This part of the account^ however^ has 
been thought inconsistent with the poet's own de* 
claration : 

** Sspe oculos (memini) tangebam parvus olivo 
Grandia si noUem morituri verba Catonis 
Dificere, non sano multum laudanda magistro, 
Que pater adductis sudans audiret amicis." 

What, say the criticks^ * ' could a child of six years 
old have occasioned his father a sweating because 
he could not repeat Cato's dying speech ?*' — But the 
real inconsistency rests with those who persist in 
bringing forward the author on all occasions in 
propria persona? It is one of years and gravity who 
opens the third Satire; it is a preceptor who alter- 
nately seeks to sbame^ to alarm, and to encourage his 
pupil^and who concludes his admonition in a strain 
of indignant reproof which a youth could not with 
decency assume towards his fellows.* But this rage 
for taking the poet literally is almost universal. 
Britannicus affirms that he was also poor. ^' There 
are some dates (he says) given by the writers of his 

• The unu8 ait coviiium, which has appareutly mbled the cri- 
tidcfl, is ill rendered in this place, one of my companions say$. 
It would be more coirectly represented by our low and 
ikiniliar phrase, hen one of my gentlemen ei»eMm$: and this, in 
fiitct, is its meaning. 
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life ; but as they do not appear of sujfficient autho- 
rity, I have rejected them ; but that he was in low 
circumstance^;^ we know from his own confession — 
tenuum opum sefuisse declarat illic^ 

" Quis expedivit psittaco suum X^V^ ^ 
Magister art is ingenique largitor 
Venter !'* 

At Rome Persius was placed under the care 
of the most eminent grammarians; and he must 
have studied with diligence and success^ for every 
part of his works manifests an intimate acquaint- 
ance with all the niceties of the art. The house of 
his mother^ who had now taken a second^ or^ as some 
say/ a third husband^ appears to have beem a little 
academy, and frequented by many persons emi* 
nent for learning and virtue : they were however 
mostly of studious habits^ and of the Stoick cast^ 
and their conversation, had its due effect on the 
youthful bard. 

With such men and such studies he continued 
engaged till (at the age of sixteen) he took the 
toga virilis, or manly gown. He was now become 
master of himself^ and it may be suspected, from 
the account which he gives of his wanderings^ 
and which^ from the previous seclusion of his 
life^ was no unnatural or uncommon circumstance^ 
that he somewhat abused the first moments of his 
liberty. This, however, was not of long duration. 
Like one suddenly brought from darkness into the 
glare of day, he appears, when the world first broke 
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upon him^ to have been dazzled^ confused^ and 
finally intimidated. In this state of uneasiness he 
had recourse to Cornutus^ a celebrated Stoick pro- 
fessor^ and one of those i?vho frequented the house 
of his mother. This excellent person took him un- 
der his especial care, and became the guide, philO'* 
sopkeTj and friend of his future life. The poet felt 
his obligation; and antiquity affords few more 
pleasing pictures than that presented to us by the 
warm and affectionate gratitude of the youthful 
pupil. 

It would therefore appear^ that if Satire be taken 
in its largest and most legitimate sense, as a correc- 
tive of the besetting follies and crimes of society, 
Persius must necessarily have been deficient in many 
of the qualifications requisite to enter upon it with 
advantage. Educated with privacy, he was merely 
removed from one grammarian to another, till he 
finally fell into the hands of Cornutus, who brought 
him under the strictest discipline of the Stoick 
school. He appears, 



for nature in his soul 



Put something of the raven — 

to have found not a little congenial to his feelings 
in the austerity of the Porch^ and to have imbibed 
the lessons of his preceptor with all the frankness 
of youth, and all the zeal of a determined proselyte. 

Et premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat. 

Of publick affairs he scarcely appeals to have 
heard. He has no references to the political events 
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of bis day ; and the only transaction of tfae govern- 
ment^ which he condescends to notice^ is that of a 
triumph "which took place when he was a mere 
child. He never adverts to the great culprits of 
the time ; nor appears to take any interest in tbe 
state of degradation to which his fellow citizens 
had sunk. He dreams of no freedom but that en* 
joyed by the followers of Zeno: it is moral not 
political slavery which provokes his rage; and the 
tyrants with whom he delights to grapple are always 
those of the mind. 

Thus we may, in some measure^ account for the 
readiness with which he embraced all the dogmas of 
the sect. He evidently drew his ideas of mankind 
from the lessons of his preceptor, and looked upon 
human actions in the abstract^ not modified and cob« 
trolled by conventional circumstances, but (in the 
lofty language of his school) independent of all ex- 
trinsick influence ; in a word, not as they are> but as 
his books informed him they ought to be. Hence 
his ardent mind takes fire at the slightest aberra- 
tion from the line of duty which he somewhat too 
peremptorily traces : and it is occasionally amusing 
to mark the vehemence of this youthful censor, and 
the simplicity of his amazement at not finding the 
oracles of his friend and instructor admitted as im- 
plicitly and as universally as those of Delphi or 
Dodona. 

The education of Horace (for of Juvenal enough 
has been said) was difierent — His father, whom he 
remembers as gratefully^ though not as poetically. 
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US Persius does his preceptor^ not only took care 
to give him the best masters, but inured him^ from 
his earliest jears^ to look abroad^ and gather rules 
for his conduct from the passing examples of virtue 
and vice offered to his notice. From short and 
broken studies^ he plunged^ at once^ into active life; 
and when^ as he says, poverty compelled him to de*- 
pend on his writings for subsistence, he was already 
qualified for the task by long and unremitted inter- 
course with society. Before he became known to 
Msecenas^ before he was introduced to Augustus^ 
he stood on terms of friendship and familiarity with 
many of the most eminent scholars and statists of the 
age* Hence he became wise in men ; and hence 
we behold him^ instead of adopting, with fond cre- 
dulity, the specious fallacies of Cleanthes^ encoun- 
tering them with true Socratick spirit^ and appealing 
from dialectick subtilties to the lessons of experience 
and the common apprehension of mankind. 

What has been hitherto adduced^ applies to the 
main object of satirick writing ; but the range of 
this department of literature is wide and excursive ; 
and many topics may be found in it, which though 
of a secondary nature when relatively considered^ 
are yet of no light consideration in the economy of 
human affairs. For the discussion of many of these 
our poetj notwithstanding the shade and solitude in 
which much of his life was passed^ was excellently 
fitted both by nature and education ; and it will not 
be useless to examine with what success he treated 

VOL. II. b* 
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those objects which were open to his inquiries^ and 
obnoxious to his anger or his mirth. 

His first Satire possesses a very considerable de- 
gree of merit. It is lively^ humorous^ and severe; 
but it is chiefly yaluable as presenting us with a 
most curious and apparently faithful view of a state 
of literature and taste almost peculiar to the times 
in which the author wrote. Some parts of it^ and 
these probably the most interesting^ are necessarily 
obscure to us^ not from any confusion in the poet's 
ideas^ or ambiguity in the mode of expressing them^ 
but from our utter ignorance of the works at 
which his strictures are leyelled. No one doubts 
that much of the humour of the Frogs is lost ; and 
yet that piece is come down to us with the scholia 
of several ancient writers^ pointing out a variety 
of passages which Aristophanes parodied^ and re- 
cording many transactions both of a publick and pri- 
vate nature which provoked his satire ; but Persius 
has been transmitted to us comparatively bare. We 
known not what authors he attacked^ what poems 
he ridiculed^ what passages he burlesqued. One. 
of the longest of the latter is said by the commen- 
tators to be taken from a tragedy of Nero's : but, 
in the first place^ there is no reason to believe that 
Nero ever wrote a tragedy ; and^ secondly, if he 
had, it is quite sure that the lines in question could 
not be taken from it. 

In his second Satire, Persius has borrowed many 
of the sentiments from Plato. The plan of this 
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little piece is well laid, but the execution is imper- 
fect : many of the parts are highly wrought ; but 
the caUidajunctura will be sought in Tain. It may 
not be an unpleasant or unprofitable task for the 
reader to turn to the tenth Satire of Juvenal, which 
is derived from the same source, and compare the 
poets. It seems probable that the compressed and 
jejune manner in which his predecessor had treated 
the subject did not escape Juvenal^ who has cer- 
tainly made a nearer approach to their common 
model, and by illustrating each of his topicks with 
striking and beautiful examples, given his poem an 
interest and a power; which that of Persius, not- 
withstanding its terse and polished severity, and its ' 
high tone of divinity^ cannot hope to command. 

In the third Satire our author is more original, 
and more successful. His topicks are chosen with 
skill, and his stoicism^ though sufficiently austere, 
is neither extravagant nor impracticable. He is here 
both interesting and instructive in a very commen- 
dable degree; and it is almost to be regretted 
he had not shut up his Chrysippus^ and applied 
his future leisure to the study of mankind : the 
cause of poetry perhaps might have gained some- 
thing by it^ vrhile that of philosophy would probably 
have sustained no sensible loss. 

The fourth Satire is a' meagre and imperfect 
sketch from a finished picture by a master hand. 
It is not that the topicks are ill chosen^ but that 
they are merely chosen,— scarcely has the satirist 
alighted on one fault before he is on the wing to 

b8 
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another. It appears indeed as if he had not settled 
his plan. A reproof of inordinate ambition in 
minds not prepared for power bj experience^ was 
the object which he contemplated at first; but 
he wanders to vices and follies incompatible with 
the opening ; and we have strictures on low pas- 
sions and mean feelings^ excellent indeed in their 
kind^ but so independent of one another^ as to 
form a most incongruous whole^ 

The sixth Satire is more happily combined. It 
bears evident marks of a later hand ; and is indeed 
the most pleasant and practicable of our author's 
works. The fifths however^ is his most elaborate 
performance. It is a tribute of dutj to his pre- 
ceptor^ and its commencement is as honourable to 
bis heart as it is favourable to his reputation. It is^ 
in fact^ highly poetical and exquisitely tender. 
In the concluding partj in which he treats of pure 
liberty^ he appears to less advantage* It is the 
grown school-boy reciting his lesson ; and labour- 
ing to shew his attentive master how fully he had 
imbibed his tenets, and how deeply and intimately 
he had profited by his instruction. 
> So much of this Satire^ and^ generally speaking, 
of all the rest^ is founded upon the doctrines of the 
Por<:h, that it will be difficult for the reader to 
appreciate correctly either the moral or the poetical 
excellencies and defects of our author without some 
knowledge of its leading principles. To facilitate 
this attainment, I shall have recourse to a part 
of the portrait of the sect, drawn by the present 
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Dean of Westminster^ vrho^ in his '^ Paganism and 
Christianity compared;'' has comprized in an elo« 
quent and spirited summary, whatever is most desir- 
able for this purpose. 

'^ To the portrait of this sect (the Epicureans) 
succeeds one of an opposite nature. Cicero ob- 
seVves^ indeed^ that the contention with the Stoics 
was of a more noble and exalted kind than that 
which had been maintained with the Epicureans. 
These were destitute of logic^ and possessed neither 
acuteness in debate, nor profoundness in learning.—. 
In both these points the Stoics were manifestly supe- 
rior« A minute and anxious attention to logic^ was a 
distinguishing mark of that sect. Indeed Zeno had 
placed this science at the head of all philosophy; 
and his scholars were well instructed in the manage- 
ment of their reasoning.powers^ and in eyery variety 
of disputation. — 

'^ But together with their logic^ the morals of 
the Stoics were of an higher cast than those of the 
Epicureans. Their sumum bonum was virtue^ or^ 
according to the favourite term of Cato^ the hones* 
turn. And in the maintenance of this principle^ 
they exceeded the Peripatetics themselves. These 
indeed gave the supreme rank to virtue ; and this 
they asserted in a tone the most decisive. Yet they 
allowed^ tbat^ in addition to the goods of the mind 
and body^ the conjunction of which was indispen- 
sable to the summum bonum, certain external ad- 
vantages w^e also desirable^ in order to leave no 
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reasonable wish of happiaess unsatisfied. On the 
other hand^ the Stoicks posittvelj denied^ that either 
the nature or the name of good was to be attributed 
to any thing but the honestum. This was the sole 
object of a life directed to a right end, and in this^ 
without the concurrence of any other reputed good> 
consisted th^ true and proper happiness of man. 

" Thus far the Stoick appears to be superior to 
the Epicurean in the choice of his moral principle^ 
and in the means of impressing it on the reason of 
mankind. But he soon forfeited the advantages 
with which he b^an^ through the unbending and 
injudicious rigour with which he employed them. 
It was the peculiarity of his sect to push every prin- 
ciple to excess. And thus it happened^ that they 
eventually injured the very cause of reason and vir- 
tue which they attempted to promote. The natural 
result of their study of logick, ought to have been 
such a lucid arrangement of their doctrines^ and 
such a restriction of them within the bounds of 
right reason^ as should convince their adversaries^ 
and make objection hopeless. But labouring at 
demonstration with too much strictness, they cloud* 
ed what might have been clear. Overstraining the 
arguments which promised to be most serviceable 
to their cause^ they deprived them of their natural 
evidence ; and feelings or affecting to feel^ that the 
terms hitherto employed in philosophy^ were not 
sufficiently exact to express the niceness of their 
conceptions^ they became unnecessarily technical. 
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or grew obscure through an ill-judged attempt 
at a discrimination which knew not when to be 
satisfied. 

'^ It was still more to be desired^ that the moral 
principles which they so loftily maintained^ should 
hare been adapted^ with temper and judgment^ to 
the understandings and afiections of inankind. But 
this salutary application was prevented by the ex- 
travagaDce unfortunately so characteristick of the 
Stoical school. While the honestum was pro* 
nounced to be the only object of human pursuit^ 
the needful oflBces and tender relations of comroOQ 
life appeared to be extinguished; and inankind> 
instead of being attracted to goodness thus pro- 
claimed^ maintained a suspicious distance from it. 
Gravity was forced into severity^ and constancy into 
ferociousness. Virtue learnt to clothe herself in 
perpetual frowns^ and walked abroad for the terror 
of the world. Moral duty became at once narrow 
and impracticable^ refined and intolerant^ unintelli- 
gible and forbidding. Little was left to complete 
this view of the unamiable temper and habitual 
gloom of the Stoick ; yet even this was filled up by 
the rage and envy of philosophical party. Swelling 
with the arrogance of his own sufficiency, he stoutly 
denied the possession of wisdom or virtue to the 
rest of mankind. Though, in certain points^ the 
suggestions of that reason which is common to all^ 
produced in his mind an unavoidable concurrence 
with other men^ he scorned to confess it And 
though^ on other occasions^ he availed himself of 
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the labours of a rival school, he loudly maintained 
his independence and originality^ and affected to 
despise the aid of all foreign resources. While he 
meanly borro^red the substance of his philosophy^ 
he proudly concealed it; and clandestinely adopt* 
ing the doctrines of the Peripatetics and Academi- 
cians^ stamped them with a new name^ and asserted 
them as his own. — 

'* From the rigorous maintenance of their lead- 
ing maxim^ that the honestum is the sole object of 
life, came the extraordinary doctrine of the equa- 
lity of all vices. In this agreed their principal au- 
thorities^ Chrysippus^ Perssus^ and Zeno ; for as it 
was argued^ if that which is true^ cannot have any 
thing truer than truth, and if that which is false 
cannot be exceeded by any thing more false than 
falsehood ; neither can deceit be greater than de- 
ceit ; nor is one sin greater than another ; therefore 
they are equal. This was supposed to be proved 
by a familiar and convincing example. Two men 
are walking to Canobus; one of them is a hundred 
stadia from it : the other only one ; but both of 
them are equally not in Canobus. On the same 
principle, therefore, it was concluded^ that those 
who are guilty of vices^ reputed to be, some of them 
greater, and some less^ are equally not in the hones- 
tum. Their actions are no part of virtue; and as 
their is no medium, they must all equally belong 
to the class of the turpia» 

*^ A similar reasoning was employed concerning 
that wisdom which belongs to the honestum. Every 
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man was pronounced to.be either wise or foolish; 
and each of these cases was to be understood in a 
strict and absolute manner. No gradations were 
allowed^ for here also the existence of a medium 
was denied. With similar extravagance was it con- 
tended by the sect, that he who once became wise; 
must always continue so ; that there was a chain of 
connection between the virtues, and that he who 
possessed one, necessarily drew the rest after it, and 
therefore possessed all ; and finally^ that the man 
thus gifled^ was thenceforth free from all possibi- 
lity of Tice or error. 

'^ It remains to see^ in what manner the Stoics 
deduced their philosophy from tlie nature of man. 

^' The Stoics^ like the Epicureans, took their view 
of man from the first stage of life. From this^ 
however^ they drew a different conclusion. Every 
animal^ they observed, as soon as it is born^ shews 
a disposition to preserve its beings and to love what- 
ever is promotive of its welfare. On the same prin« 
ciple^ it dislikes and avoids whatever appears to 
have a contrary tendency. This they pointed out 
in the actions of infants^ wha shew a desire to ob- 
tain the things which are salutary to them, and a 
dread of the opposites. But the difference of opi- 
nion began concerning the motive^ to which these 
actions were to be attributed. The Stoics dreaded 
to admit that pleasure was the primary object of 
nature^ lest an inlet should be given to what was 
' base in itself^ and lest human life should be de- 
graded by the establishment of so unworthy a prin- 
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ciple. Thej therefore attributed these early actions 
of the animal to self-loye^ as the only motive^ and 
contended^ that this was previous to any sensation 
of pleasure. To the guardianship of this salutary 
motive is the infant committed^ till some compre- 
hension of things is obtained^ and some insight is 
formed into the arts of life.— ^ , 

'^ It might have been sufficiently creditable for 
the Stoics to provide in this manner for the whole- 
some operation of wisdom. But it seemed to be a 
decree of their own fate^ that whatever they began 
with reason, should end in absurdity and rant; 
and that a momentary sobriety should be amply 
ayenged by a return of their constitutional extrava- 
gance. The wise man^ thus formed from the first 
punctum of intelligence^ is preternatural ly enlarged^ 
till he fills up all the view^ and hides every other 
object. With the qualities thus aggregated in his 
person, he is declared to be perpetually fortunate 
and supremely happy. He is safe by prerogative, 
entire in himself, and free from all those accidents 
to which men less highly gifted are always exposed. 
He is moved by no danger^ and hindered by no dif- 
ficulty. He' is in want of nothings nay, he is in 
full possession of all things. In shorty he is a 
king^ in a truer sense than Tarquin ; a dictator, of 
a larger and higher authority^ than Sylla. — And he 
is possessed of true liberty ; for he obeys no master 
from without He is invincible too : for^ though 
his body be enchained, his mind is free, and mocks 
every attempt at restraint. — Finally^ death is in his 
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own power; for, whenever it appears eligible to the 
philosophy which he professes^ he yoluntarilj^uits 
life^ that he -may shew the perfection of his wisdom^ 
and the agreement of his mind with the supreme 
rule of nature.—* 

'^ Such is the termination of the Stoical wisdom^ 
and by this absurd and impious jargon was the de« 
testable practice of suicide connected with the most 
arrogant assumption of virtue^ and made an even« 
tual part of the duty of man!"* 

The reader must not imagine that any of these de- 
fects were recognised by our author. To his ardent 
and believing mind^ the doctrine of. the school 
appeared complete in every part^ and he seems to 
have been as little moved by the ridicule^ as con- 
vinced by the reason, which had been so frequently 
directed against it. 

Both, however^ had been employed with good 
effect by Horace. To the crazy Stertinius, a Stoick 
in puris naturalibua, a Chiysippus stripped of dia* 
lectick sophistry, he> commits the easy task of con- 
futing one of their most famous paradoxes^ by en- 
couraging him to advance it in direct terms, without 
the most distant suspicion of its frantick extrava- 
gance. But he has condescended (in the third 
Satire of his first Book) to treat with more seri* 
ousness another of their prime axioms^— that all 
actions^ so far as they are right or wrong, are 
equally so. 

* Lectures to the King^s Scholars at Westminster, by the 
Rev. J. Ireland, D. D. 
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When the first race of men (he says) roamed 
the forest in search of food, they were solely actu* 
ated by animal instincts^ and brute force decided 
every debate. 

^* Could no unhusked acorn leave the tree. 
But there was challenge made whose it should be.*' 

This state of anarchy, in "ivhich every man's hand 
Mras lifted against every man, must have terminated 
in the extinction of the species, had not the gradual 
improvement of their rude and scanty language 
enabled them to communicate their thoughts veith 
some precision, and thus facilitated the establish- 
ment of society, of vrhich all perceived the neces- 
sity. It was seen that the anger created by an in- 
jury would gladly inflict a vengeance dispropor- 
tioned to the evil endured, and that the office of 
awarding justice between contendfng parties could 
be more safely committed to the law, which would 
rather consult the damage done to the community, 
than to the individual. This struck directly at the 
paradox just noticed; for as it could not be main- 
tained, that he who robbed an orchard was an 
equal offender against society with him who vio- 
lated a temple, and scrupled not — to melt dovm the 
Thunderer; so neither could it be affirmed, that 
they should be visited with an equal degree of ven- 
geance. Penal laws, therefore, constitute the basitf 
of equity, by virtue of which crimes are punished^ 
not as they affect the sufferer, but as they endanger 
the security and well-being of the State. 

But Persius^ though familiar with his predeces- 
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8or*B mode of reasonings OTerlooks or rejects his 
conclusions. He takes every thing advanced by 
his teacher for granted, and produces the wildest of 
his positions without seeming to entertain a doubt 
that they either had been^ or could be^ called in ques- 
tion. In fact^ his philosophy is not yery profound. 
He is noty however^ for this the less sanguine 
in its propagation^ or the less earnest for its suc- 
cess ; and he struggles to extend its influence, and 
familiarize its mysteries^ by adapting his expres- 
sions to the conception of the unlearned^ without 
seeing that in thus Toluntarily foregoing many of 
the advantages of poetry, he was not, in any mate- 
rial degree, promoting the comprehension of his 
system among the profane ; while, by occasionally 
stripping it of its characteristick language, he was 
not recommending it to the initiated. 

To this idolatrous adherence to the Sect (for his 
zeal is shewn even in his wanderings) somewhat of 
the obscurity with which we so frequently hear him 
charged, ought, in justice, perhaps, to be attri- 
buted. It is perpetually necessary to advert not 
only to the tenour of their creeds but to their pecu- 
liar habits of thinking and speaking : to their mode 
of diction, at once abrupt and acute; to their 
severe affectation of conciseness ; to their frequent 
use of medical metaphors, and of terms taken from 
low and vulgar occupations, and applied to the 
mind ; to their ill-baked jars, their warped mea- 
sures, their overlaid metals, their incorrect balances, 
&c.^ which, wherever they occur in the pages of 
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of our author^ bring with them an air of harshness^ 
and constraint. 

To listen^ howe^er^ to the outcries against the 
obscurity of Persius^ it might almost be supposed 
that he was abandoned to n^lect^ as a writer whom 
no ingenuity could elucidate^ and on whom, there- 
fore, all pains would be unprofitably spent : but 
the case is far otherwise ; no Latin classick has 
been more frequently translated, or more sedulously 
brought before the publick. It should seem to 
follow from this apparent inconsistency! either that 
the criticks were paying a compliment to their own 
perspicacity^ or that the darkness in which their 
author is involyed is not so palpable as they delight 
to. represent it. 

It does not appear when^ or by whom this cla- 
mour was first raised. His contemporaries cer- 
tainly knew nothing of this obscurity. It is clear 
from Martial that^ not many years after his deaths 
his Satires were in every one's hand ; and Quintilian, 
who expressly requires perspicuity in a poet^ 
and whom a defect of this nature therefore could 
not have escaped, tells us^ not only that his reputa- 
tion was considerable^ but that it was founded on 
genuine merit. It seems clear, however, that the 
opinion to which I have iLlluded is of no recent 
date. St. Jerome is said to have found his Satires 
unintelligible, and a similar story is told of another 
early father of the church. If they did not under- 
stand his writings, they, at leasts made a liberal use 
of them — but the report is a > mere fabrication^ and 
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utterly unworthy of serious notice. It was em- 
braced however in this country y and our criticks 
and translators appear to have been among the last 
to approach the '^ cloudy storme, from which light 
wanted force to breake/' and explore their way 
through the palpdUe obscure. 

Skelton^ undoubtedly a man of learnings calls 
Persius (not unhappily for his mode of thinking) a 
writer of problems diffuse; and a sensible old critick 
of Elizabeth's days observes^ '' I know not why we 
should so affect Persius, since with his obscurity 
he laboureth not to affect us. " Learned men^ 
faoweyer (he cdndidly adds) have discovered much 
choise philosophy in his darke expressions :" and it 
appears not only from the compliments paid to 
Holyday on his version^ but from his own expres- 
sions^ that^ when he wrote^ the poet was generally 
deemed incomprehensible.* '' To excite thy atten- 
tion, judicious reader^ (he says^) I may^ without 
ambition say^ I present thee with a New thing, 
Persius understood/' 

But Stoicism alone is^ after all^ chargeable with 
the least considerable part of the obscurity, or^ as it 
should rather be termed^ the difficulty with which 
the pages of our author are so universally reproach- 
ed. Other causes must be sought; and, fortu- 
nately, the search need not be either long or labo- 
rious. 

* Hence we may account, perhaps, for that diffoseness which 
15 noticed at p. tiL It was* a sacrifice of the translator's usual 
practice to the general opinion of the age. 
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There is something in the literary history of 
Rome by i;vhich it is distinguished from that of 
almost every other people. The infancy of nations 
is usually the period of invention ; the season most 
propitious to the virild and luxuriant shoots of 
genius : but from the age of Romulus this turbu- 
lent people were perpetually occupied in domestick 
feuds^ or foreign warfare^ till^ about the termina- 
tion of the second Punick war^ they found them- 
selves, almost at the same moment, in possession of 
boundless wealth, and of uncontrollable power. 
Together with a high degree of civilization^ they 
rapidly attained a taste for the arts and sciences of 
the people whom they had submitted to their arms ; 
thus overleaping the whole period of invention^ and 
falling at once upon that of imitation. Philosophy^ 
indeed^ they rather translated than imitated ; but 
poetry, in all its branches, they servilely copied 
from the Greeks ; and it is not a little curious to 
observe the most eminent of their writers glorifying 
themselves — not for striking out any novelties in 
the subject or substance of verse, but for being the 
first, respectively, to fit the measures of Simonides 
or Sappho, of Hesiod or Theocritus^ to the Latian 
lyre. In Satire, indeed, one of their ablest criticks 
claims a kind of originality for them; but he evi- 
dently refers to the writers of an age immediately 
preceding his own : had he gone back to the time 
of old MeteUus, he would have discovered strong 
proofs of imitation^ and probably seen cause to ad- 
mit that what he had considered as originality, was 
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mettly iroproTement. Both Horace and Juvenal 
affirm that they followed (i. e. imitated) Lucilius, 
who was himself a follower of some elder poet. It 
appears not a little curious that two writers so essen- 
tially different in style and manner should boast of 
working after the same model. We must be satis- 
fied, however^ with their assertions, for we have 
only the ruins of Lucilius ; fragments so disjointed 
and scattered, that we cannot ascertain the fact^ nor 
pretend to decide from examination^ with what lati- 
tude they meant to be understood. Persius pro- 
fessedly takes for his imitation the Old Comedy :-^ 
whether immediately^ or^ as it might come to his 
hands^ rudely cast into the form of JSatire by older 
writers^ cannot be told; certain^ however^ it is, 
that the plan of his work is strictly dramatick. 

This alone would not be productive of much em- 
barrassment^ had the author^ like Horace^ contented 
himself with a reasonable us^ of his freedom ; but 
unfortunately, he may be almost said to abuse the 
license of dialogue. His speakers are so numerous 
as to create confusion; and so little observant of 
keeping, as to maintain opposite, or^ at leasts varying 
opinions : not unfrequently too, like the forms raised 
to tantalize Macbeth, they come like shadows^ so 
depart, and are lost to us before the echo of their 
approach has died away. In many places Persius 
silently drops his own character, and tries to assume 
not only the language^ but the modes of thinking 
of his opponent : this, also, tends to perplexity ; 
for the line of separation is either not marked at 

vou II. c * 
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all^ or* traced so faintly, that the nicest atteniioa 
can scarcely discover where one ends and the other 
begins. 

From this source^ no little part of the obscu- 
rity so vehemently objected to our author, naturally 
and necessarily tLows : for that he affected, as ia 
said) to throw a cloud over his meaning to baffle 
the sagacity, or escape the resentment of NeKO> 
appears altogether improbable. The story of tlie 
alteration made by Cornutus in the fable of Midas^ 
(p. 34,) is almost too silly for the place in which it 
first appeared. Nero, it is more than probable, was 
quite as familiar with poetick history as Persius 
himself; and fully as capable of apprehending the 
purport of an allusion to a popular tale, as the most 
perspicacious Stoick of his time. If we were not 
habituated to the complacent vanity of the commen- 
tators, it might provoke a smile to see one dull pe- 
dant after another congratulating himself on having 
detected a mythological or historical sarcasm which 
eluded the sagacity of the person at whom it vi^is 
levelled, though that person had infinitely more 
information on the subject than himself, and was, 
(as they all agree) sufficiently alert in the search of 
offensive truth ! There is no proof, in the lines of 
Persius, that he thought more of Nero than of any 
other person. It is not a specifick poem, but a system 
of poetry which is so pleasantly ridiculed in the 
first Satire ; and if Nero vvas a favourer of this de« 
praved style (as he probably was) he only erred vrith 
the Titi and Rhamnenses ; and was no otherwise 
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interested in tbe critiei&m of our author tkan as one 
of that tBLsty and fashionable school. Whatever there 
might be of peril in attacking tbis^ Persius certainlj 
incurred ; but there are many reasons for believing 
that the emperour himself (whp^ bj the ytfsy, was 
Mot a bad versifier^) vfw far less impatient of criti- 
cism on his talents for poetry^ than on his voice and 
his skill in musick. Like the clown in Twelfth 
Nighty he had a sweet breast ; and if this were once 
admitted bj the cognoscenti^ his verses (at leasts at 
this early period of his reign J might probably be 
parodied without subjecting the unhappy wit to the 
hazard of a voyage to Egypt^ or to the ^gean sea, 

■ scopulosqtie frequentes 

ExuIibuB ma§ni8. 

But what^ in fact, had Persius to dread 9 Re- 
citation^ it is true^ might be imprudent^ and pub- 
lication dangerous ; but he hazarded neither : his 
friends were few and sure^ and apparently of his 
own mode of thinkings both in matters of taste and 
philosophy; and he had nothing beyond them. 
Politicks are studiously kept out of sight ; the 
patriots of the republick share neither his gratitude 
nor his admiration ; he crowns his temples with no 
loreaths of dark myrtle on the birth-days of Brutus 
and Cassius ; the sacred senate is not once named 
by him ; and Perillus and Damocles obtain more of 
his notice than all the victims of tyranny from the 
subversion of the commonwealth to the period in 
which^ at the age of twenty-nine^ he closed his 
labours with his life. 
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But if Persius borrowed the form of his Satires 
from the drama^ he copied (say the criticks) the laa^* 
guage of them^ from his immediate predecessor. That 
he conveyed far too many expressions from Horace^ 
must be admitted ; his larcenies, however, seldom 
extend beyond the mere words, which were probably 
considered as common property^ and it is really 
matter of surprise how, with such unbounded pre- 
dilection for his phraseology^ he should manifest 
such proToking contempt for his reasoning. His ob- 
ject^ indeed^ was different. Horace probably wished 
for little more than to correct les trovers de V esprit, 
ajid to establish a kind of conventional morality^ in 
which the balance between virtue and vice should be 
fairly struck^ and the pursuit of both checked on this 
side pain ; but our poet had Qther and higher views^ 
and he therefore forces his imitations beyond their 
original purpose^ or^ as Casaubon expresses himself^ 
qu4B tractaverat Horat. alia via^ ac ratione diversa 
explicare aggreditur^ and adapts them to his pecu- 
liar tenets ; not much, perhaps^ to the advantage of 
their perspicuity* 

But Persius is still a poet— thrown away^ifthe 
reader pleases, upon an unpoetical creed-*-but, 
nevertheless with very considerable claims upon the 
applause of mankind. What he appears to want is 
geniusj or that portion of it which comes under the 
faculty of invention^ and in which both Horace and 
Juvenal greatly excelled. Had his mind been as 
comprehensive as his fancy was quick and fervid^ 
he would not be far behind the best of the Roman 
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writers^ but his deficiency in this respect is strik- 
ingly obvious : hence^ though his Satires^ generally 
speaking, are less diversified than those of Horace 
and Juvenal, he seldom appears to have taken a 
comprehensive view of his subject. Whatever be 
the outline^ it is not adequately filled up ; little 
pieces of exquisite colouring, finished with all the 
painful nicety of a Flemish picture, embellish the 
canvas; but the master hand is not there to combine 
them in an harmonious vi^hole. In a word, the 
imagination of our author is neither rich, nor co- 
pious, nor flowing ; and he therefore breaks down 
his materials into minute parts, on which he ordi« 
narily dwells with too much complacency—- 

*' Captus amore loci cursum obliyiscitur, anceps 
** Quo fluat* et dulces nectit in omne moras/' 

This is more particularly the case, where the maxims 
of his school are to be recommended to admira- 
tion : on other occasions^ and when he is borne 
away by the natural feelings of an ardent and vir- 
tuous mind^ he pours forth a strain of full and 
exquisite harmony, that cannot be heard without 
delight. 

How Dryden could be so unjust to his merits as 
to affirm that he had no poetry in him, is hard to 
guess. If we even suppose that he only compared 
him with Juvenal, whose long resounding march, 
and energy divine, he confessedly does not equal, 
yet so many beautiful passages are scattered through 
his works, that no one alive to the charms of verse, 
(and the perception of Dryden^ though not quick, 
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^as strongs) could possibly be insensible to his 
claims. We must therefore be content to set it down 
as one of those careless assertion^ which Drjrden 
was in the habit of makings and which, had he 
written again on the subject^ he would> with equal 
levity, perhaps have disproved. 
' Our poet (as he says of himself,) was prone to 
satirick mirth — petulanti Splene cachinno: this, I 
think, may be fairly questioned. In his attempts at 
wit he rarely succeeds; his jests are commonly 
frigid ; and if he laughs outright, less fortunate than 
his rammish Centurion, he generally laughs alone: 
his irony, indeed, is unusually caustick; and preju-> 
dice itself must allow that he is a great and unri- 
valled master of humour : not of that refined 
species which is found in such perfection in the 
Epistles, and even in some of the Satires of 
Horace : but of that broader kind which arises 
from a grotesque and .extravagant exaggeration or 
diminution of terms, and of which the harvest-feast 
of Vectidius, and several other descriptions, which 
will readily occur to the reader, furnish amusing 
examples. The pleasure is occasionally heightened 
by a felicity of language peculiar to the poet. No 
writer of his time,— no writer, in fact, of any tinae, 
with the exception of Shakspeare, ever used such 
picturesque terms as Persius ; his words have a sort 
of motion and life about them^ which carries the 
reader beyond the sober import of the expression, 
and flatters at once his fancy and his understanding. 
These vivid gleams^ howeyer, are rare ; — short 
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and long between, are the gratifications which they 
afford ; for Uie poet, with fatal perversity^ sacrifices 
tliis^ with every other natural advantage, to the 
prejudices of his school, and compresses and 
stiffens bis language, till it has commonly as little 
left of life as of grace. In general, says Peacbam^ 
(the old critick quoted above) ^' the style of Persius 
is broken, fro ward, barsb and unpleasing." ' This 
is somewhat severely expressed ; yet it cannot he 
denied that though vehement, elevated, and bril- 
liant, it is too frequently abrupt, arid, and over 
strained, crowded with violent tropes, and dar- 
kened with unwonted and even unwarrantable 
inversions* 

The personal character of our author has been 
already noticed, in the Introduction to the former 
volume. His moral qualities, indeed, can scarcely 
l»e too frequently or too highly commended ; he 
was grateful, and affectionate : of rigid and austere 
virtue in himself, and in his abhorrence of vice^ 
consistent, ardent, and sincere* He never compro- 
mises his satire, and we have only to lament, that 
in the warmth of inexperienced youth and zeal, his 
censure is indiscriminately severe. He is a moral 
Draco^ who writes his dispensations in blood. From 
an intensity of feeling, quickened, perhaps, by his 
mode of education, he appears to attribute a degree 
of importance to many things very disproportionate 
to the opinion generally received of them ; and his 
surprize^ as well as his anger, is excited at per- 
ceiving that mankind^ in general, are not prepared 
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to sympathize ^ith his boiling indignation. This 
had not escaped Koenig. '' Quid f si ea castigMset, 
qua) Juvenalis exagitat, quibus tandem verbis eum 
vsurtnnfuisse existimemus ? Verum illce dictiones, 
quas adhibuit, r^busy qu€B notantur adcomnu)dat4B 
sunt, nee diet potest, eum indignatione abreptum wr- 
gineum ilium pudorem, quern vulgo illi tribueruntj 
exuisse; quum ilia verba tunc vel a viris honestis 
usurparentur nee Cicero erubuerit in PhUippicis 
suis de rebus fadioribus verbis etiam obscenioribus 
uti." 

There is justice in many of these remarks :— 
for that Persius M^as really modest and reserved 
cannot be doubted. He has no allusions to the 
depravities of the female sex^ nor to the abomina- 
tions which Horace notices with disgraceful levity, 
and Juvenal reprehends with rank and disgusting 
freedom. It is^ therefore^ highly probable^ not 
only, as Koenig observes^ that these obscene and 
liberal terms were used by grave and respectable 
men ; but that they had^ in some measure^ lost their 
primitive signification^ and acquired a conventional 
meaning, not altogether offensive to severer ears. 

Yet if this be admitted in its fullest extent, it 
will involve our author in a charge of some incon- 
sistency, not to say injustice^ for he appears^ in 
more than one instance^ to give these expressions a 
literal sense. A mode of recitation like that to 
which Persius attributes such obscene eifects^ in 
the first Satire, we should probably call meretri- 
cious^ nor would this metaphorical term lead to 
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aoj misapprehension : but our author^ the partizan 
of a more sober and manly style, (as it frequently 
happens in cases where the controversy does not 
turn upon facts^) seems to have availed himself iof 
this figurative language^ first by taking it in a literal 
sense, and afterwards by pushing it on to aggrava- 
tion and circumstantial exaggeration. Catullus, 
nearly in the same way, takes vulgar metaphors in 
a literal sense, and enlarges upon them seriously ; 
a circumstance which has bewildered some of the 
commentators, and scandalized more. — In Persius's 
times, such a mode of expression -was easily under* 
stood* I have^ as a faithful translator, rendered his 
words in corresponding language ; but whether the 
conclusion which the English reader will naturally 
draw from it — that obscene poems were publickly 
recited with indecent gesticulations, be correct in 
its fullest extent, I cannot, and, indeed, desire not 
to determine. 

His opinion of his own style (as distinguished 
from that of this class of writers) is given in the 
fifth Satire ; and we may be confident, from the 
character of the speaker, that it is advanced with 
perfect seriousness : yet it seems at variance with 
his actual language ; . and has therefore perplexed 
and confounded the criticks beyond measure. The 
la^t of them (Koenig) says, '^ Verba toga, &c. i. e. 
Verba in sermonis vulgaris consuetudine versantia.^* 
This, perhaps, the poet himself would be slow to 
admit. — But I am fortunately freed from the ha- 
zard of further conjectures, by the kindness of a 
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friend^* "whose explanation of this long contested 
passage will, I believe^ be found as satisfactory;^ 
as it is learned and ingenious. 



" Verba togae sequeris junctura callidus acri 
Ore teres modico pallentis radere mores 
Poctii8» et ingenuuo culpam defigere hido/' 

<' Such is the character which Persius gives of his 
own style, and, as we may fairly presume, that he 
does not deviate from it at the moment that he is 
employed in describing it ; we may take it as a fair 
sample by which the question of his intentional or 
accidental obscurity may be determined ; undoubt- 
edly to a modern reader, the passage presents a 
striking instance of that perplexed and enigmatick 
style which is supposed to characterise the writings 
of Persius ; but if we take his word for it (in any 
sense in which it can be understood) it manifestly 
conveys a disavowal of any intentional obscurify, 
and the whole of the passage consists of phrases 
which, at the time when Persius wrote, were in all 
probability trite and familiar in the dialect which 
he professes to adopt. 

^' The phrase Verba tog€B must have signified the 
language of good society at Rome, as distinguished 
from that of the populace, (the tunicatus popettus) 
and from that of the provinces, including a great 
part of Italy, in which, as you say, 

<< None assumed the toga but the dead.^ 
* The Right. Hon. John Hookham Frere. 
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'^ The toga had fallen into general disuse^ among 
the lower orders in the days of Augustus^ and from 
his reign to the time in which Persius livedo there 
was sufficient leisure for the invention of a term so 
obvious. It is well known that phrases which serve 
to express in a concise and pointed manner their 
own exclusiye claims to refinement and elegance^ 
are readilj adopted by the superior classes^ and ad* 
mitted into their particular dialect. 

'^ Upon a mere calculation of chances, therefore^ 
it may safelj be said that it is ten thousand to one 
that the phrase in question was not invented by 
Persius^ but that it owed its origin to some one of 
the innumerable dicaces et urbani who had preceded 
him^ and that he employed it as he found it^ as a 
well known and familiar expression. 

Juncture callidus acri. 

*^ Fastidious and scrupulous as we know the 
Romans to have been in the construction and choice 
of their language, and addicted at the same time to 
the most excessive nicety with respect to all objects 
of domestic luxury^ it was natural that among them 
those terms which were applicable in their original 
sense to the grosser and more material objects of 
taste should be transferred by a metaphorical 
application to designate those qualities which 
were the objects of their intellectual and critical 
approbation, 

'' In a much earlier and less luxurious age^ we 
find Lucilius illustrating the artifice, of composition 
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by a comparison from the arrangement of a tes< 
selated pavement : 



** Tarn lapidi Xf|i»f compostas ut tesserulae omnes 
*' Endo pavimenf o atque embkmata vermiculato.' 



That passion for perfection which is never per- 
haps more eager and active than vrhen operating 
upon inferior minds^ and directed to trivial objects^ 
had excited among the Romans an emulation equal 
to that which about the beginning of the last oen- 
tury was prevalent in this country for the attainment 
of invisible hinges to snuffboxes^ an object^ which^ 
since it has been effected^ has been esteemed of less 
importance. 

'^ The masters of the ancient world were anxious 
that their furniture, whether of wood or marble^ 
should be constructed in such a manner as to leave 
the joints imperceptible^ not only to the eye, but to 
the scrutiny of the nail^ if» in passing it over the 
line of juncture^ the slightest jar could be perceived^ 
the scruples of fashion were scandalised^ and the 
pride of proprietorship was confounded. 

^' There are several expressions in Horace de- 
rived from this important foppery^ and applied me- 
taphorically to personal accomplish ments^ and to lite- 
rary skill — ad unguemfactushomo--*noium sicaUida 
verbumreddideritjuncturanovum.-'^CBllidus^work^ 
manly, is here used as it is by Persius^ in strict con- 
formity to the metaphor— acn^ junc^tira may be 
understood to signify what a workman might call a 
sharp joint, meaning one that was close and accu» 
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rate. We may safely conclude^ I apprehend, that 
the expression used by Persius^ like those of Horace, 
was familiar and usual in his time — that it had its 
origin in the manufactory and the shop, and was 
from thence transferred into the phraseology of 
the higher orders as indicative of elaborate accu- 
racy either in Literature or Upholstery. 

^' Ore teres modico is descriptive of the natural 
and easy mode of recitation suited to compositions 
in a familiar style^ as opposed to the stretch-mouthed 
declamation of the heroiek poets. The frequent 
recurrence^ and the obligation of atteuding upon 
poetical rehearsals^ is mentioned not only in instances 
in which it itiight be considered as a ludicrous ex- 
aggeration^ but seriously by Pliny^ among others^ 
as one of the main inconveniencies attendant upon 
a residence in Rome. It is hardly to be imagined 
but that an occupation which took up so much of 
the leisure of a refined and fastidious people must 
have given rise to a variety of phrases such as that 
of which Persius here makes use. 

'^ In the remainder of the passage, 

<* pallentes radere mores 
'' Doctu5| et ingenuo culpam defigere ludo/' 

the images and expression are taken from the spec- 
tacles of the Circus. Radera means to graze with 
a dart or other missile weapon, which accounts for 
pallentes ; and as the ludi gladiatorii and the Vena- 
tiones of the Circils were almost universally consi- 
dered as degrading to those who exhibited them«- 
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selves upon such occasions^ the poet^ in appljring 
the metaphor to himself, takes care to qualify the 
word litdus by the epithet of ingenuus. 

*' The games of the Circus must^ I should imagine^ 
have furnished a large supply of phrases to the 
familiar conversational dialect of a people amongst 
whom they were considered as an object of interest^ 
second only to the immediate necessaries of life — 
partem et Circenses. The association of ideas be- 
tween a satirist reciting and an armed man in a 
menacing attitude^ is not peculiar to Persius^. it 
occurs in Juvenal— JEnse velut stricto quoties Lud* 
litis, Sgc. 

'' The apparent confusion of metaphors in this 
passage is a strong proof that it consists of terms in 
familiar use ; an analysis of our common discourse 
would exhibit an assemblage of the strangest and 
most incoherent images, which nevertheless pass 
unnoticed without ever shocking our taste or p^- 
plezing the fancy. 

'^ The fact is^ that expressions metaphorical in 
their origin^ by dint of uniform and constant use^ 
cease at last to retain their metaphorical character, 
and remain in the general mass of language as sim- 
ple signs to express those ideas which they were 
originally intended to illustrate. 

^* Finally, if Persiiis is entitled to : be believed 
upon his word, his style was that of the times in 
which he lived, and if we consider the change 
which had taken place in the language of literature, 
from the style of Cicero to that of Tacitus and 
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Seneca, it would not be too much to infer^ a priori^ 
that the familiar dialect contemporary to these later 
authors^ a corresponding change must have taken 
place which would distinguish it in an equal degree 
from the familiar language of the time of Horace. 

''Of this familiar dialect thus altered^ we have 
no remaining monument^ unless the Satires of Per- 
sius should be regarded as exhibiting a specimen of 
it : considered (as I cannot help considering it) in 
this point of view^ they afford^ I apprehend^ a very 
interesting subject for philological research/' 

I am unwilling to add to an essay, already^ per- 
haps^ too far extended; but I cannot close my 
labours without repeating^ and with redoubled 
thankfulness, my acknowledgments to the friends 
noticed in the introduction to the former volume, 
for their assistance on the present occasion. More 
especially^ my thanks are due to Richard Heber, 
Esq. Without the advantage of consulting his 
matchless collection of classical literature, I should 
scarcely have felt emboldened to commit this volume 
to the press. Of this gentleman I could say much ; 
but his name will readily suggest to all those who 
enjoy his acquaintance^ every advantage that correct 
taste, liberal kindness^ and active friendship^ can 
convey. 
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XwAs never yet mj luck^ I ween^ 
To drench mj lips in Hippocrene ; 



PROtoouB.] There is a considerable degree of pleasantry 
and spirit in this little proem ; but the most incurious reader 
must be struck with its irrelevancy to the principal objects of 
the work to which it serves as an introduction. Scarcely has 
the rustick bard announced his humble opinion of his own 
talents, and professed to be driven by necessity alone to the 
exercise of them, ere he launches into a critical examination 
of the literary merits of his contemporaries, and enters with a 
decisive tone into aU the nice and sedentary disquisitions of the 
schools. The semipaganus (the simple villager) never appears 
after the first page, and it would not be easy to find another 
instance where the mask was assumed to so little purpose. 

It is not, therefore, a matter of much surprise that so many 
of the commentators should have puzzled themselves in dedding 
on the purport of this Prologue, when they came to the en- 
quiry prejudiced in fivour of its consistency : but Persius had 
little notion of what we call keeping ; and this is not the only 
place where he overlooks the character and the scenery with 
which he set out, in the compass of a few words. 

The pseudo Comutus informs us that, in the opening lines, 
the poet alludes to Ennius, who dreamed, (for he wus a great 
dreamer,) that he fell asleep upon mount Parnassus, was fa- 
voured with a visit fi*om Homer, &c. There was no absolute 
necessity for recurring to the example of Ennius : many poets 
nearer the times of Persius had advanced the same boast ; and 

\0L. II. B * 
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Nor^ if I recollect aright^ 
On the fork'd Hill to sleep a night, 
That I, like others of the trade. 
Might ynke — a poet ready made ! 

Thee, Helicon, with all the Nine, 
And pale Pjrene^ I resign, 
Unenvied, to the tuneful race. 
Whose busts (of many a fane the grace) 

' it seems highly prohebk that in this elegant inmj» a constant 
allnsion is maintained to the trite follies of his immediate con- 
temporaries. After all. Comutua may not be entirely in tbe 
wron^; for it is sufficiently dear that oar yenthftd censor re* 
garded Ennius and the earlier dramatic poets with no pariicular 
kind|iesa& he oouk} scarce^ be insensible to their veal merits ; • 
bat he waa probably prejudiced against tbem by the ii\judidoii9 
imitation of their language^ then so prevalent aa to be charac- 
teristic of the age. 

Vn.7. Thee^ Helkon, iLc.} While I was reading HaU far the 
purpose of marking his imitations of Juvenal* I was frequently 
struck with his happy allusions to,hiaiouixediale predecessor. 
The loQowiAg passage has gr^t beauty : 

, ** Trumpfit^ and r«rd9> and sockv and baskisa fine^ 
l4iKim'bequjsatk& whose statues, wandrii^ twine 
0€ivy» mixt ^lith bayes^ drdea aroiBMl 
Theto Uiring tempV» lik«wii(S laiu^O-kf^ 

It is taiken from his opening poem. 

Ybe. 10. IFAoie Mf, &c.] The Bomans were kte befim 
they thought much either of books or bust^, Sylla laid the 
foondatioi^ of a library in the immense iiumber of volnmes col- 
lected in his predatory progress through Greece ; but Cnar 
appears to hi^ve beea the first who ooAceived the idea of thrim- 
ing the collection open to th^ peo[ple. After his death, pablic 
Kbrarias rose in varioos parts gf the city» Geneiatty spMing, 
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Sequacious ivy climbs^ and spr^ds 
Unfiiding yerdure round their heads. 

Enough for me, too mean for praise, 
To bear mj rude^ uncultured lajs 
To Phoebus and the Muses' shrine^ 
And place them near their gifts divine^ 

these coIlectioDtf of books were placed in the templei, or in 
buildings attached to them ; but Augustus and some of his 
successors had very extenslTC libraries in the Imperial residence 
on the Palatine Mount, which were also open to the people. 

Private libraries were sufficiently common : these, like the 
former, were appropriately ornamented with the busts of emi- 
nent philosophers, statesmen, poets, &c. Of these Persius mo- 
destly speaks in this place. ' fle resigns Helicon to the in- 
spired few whose statues, crowned with ivy, graced the shelves 
of private citizens, an honour, to which the obscurity of his 
humble fame did not entitle him : and which, indeed, Horace 
himself seems to count among the hunumis nu^ora bonis. 

** Me dbctai\im hederae prsmia firontium 
** Diis niiscent superis.** 

but he will, he says, avail himself of a privilege enjoyed by all, 
and» mean as his pretensions to the rank of a poet are, deposit 
his verses in the public library.* 

If iocra vatum may be taken for an allusion to a particular 
edifice (which, in truth, is not necessary,) we may suppose it to 
be the library of ApoUo, which was the oxist distingirished, 
and isi^ indeed, mentioned by Juvena]* 

^••■t^ 



M 



Quem colis, et Musarum et Apdlinis ttde relictB.'* 



* A practice somewhat similar to the one established by 
law aincmg ourselves, prevailed at Rom»— i. e. to dtspodt copies 
sf every literary work in one of the public Jibrariss. If it was 
good, the librarians piobaUy took care to see it placed there ; 
tf otherwise, the au^or. 
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Who bade the parrot jjarps cry ; 
And forced our language on the. pie ? 
The Belly : Master^ He, of Arts, 
Bestower of ingenious parts ; 

Vb«. 17. Who bade the parrot, &c.] M, S^lis and some of the 
other translators are quite scandalized at the folly of thoee who 
suppose Persius intended to say that he Wrot& from pecuniary 
motives. That he really did not, we all know; for he was rich: 
but that such was the meaning which l^e wished to coovey, is 
quite clear ; and, indeed, the Prologue has no sense at all, un- 
1^8 this be admitted. It would naturally occur to ask, why, 
without inspiration, learning, or patronage of any kind, he 
turned bis thoughts to poetry? and the atuuoer i^ oi ready at a 
horrower's cap. " I was driven to it by hunger," &c. 

It is but for a short time, (as I have already observed,) that 
Pdrsius preserves his irony; for though he begins stoutly, 
yet,. as honest Trot says of his master, ** he canna hauld it:*' 
it seems therelhre quite imrcasonable in the criticks to dispute, 
liis assumption of it at all, — but they are generally too grave 
for their author. 

The couplet at the head of this note would, perhaps, present 
a fkirer picture of the original, if it were rendered. 

Who taught the parrpt (jrecian words. 
And Roman speech to vulgar birds ? 

for Persius seems inclined to ridicule the fashionable taste of 
giving a superior education to the foreign bird. Every word; 
in fact, of this exquisite Httle piece is a satire. 

Brewster has well observed that Jonson alludes to this and a 
subsequent passage, in the Poetaster. 

" They would think it strange, now 
*< A man should take but colt*s foot for one day, 
" And, between whiles, spit out a better poem 
*' Than e'er the master of arts, or givar of wit, 
« Their Belly, made.— Yet this id possible !- Vol. iL p. 547. 
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Powerful the creatures to endue 
With sounds their natures never knew ! 
• For^ let (he wily hand unfold 
The glittering bait of tempting gold^ 
And straight the choir of daws and pies^ 
To such poetick heights shall rise^ 
That^ lost in wonder^ you will swear ' 
Apollo and the Nine are there ! 

Ver. 25. To, such poetick fuights^ &c.1 The eommon editions 
have cantare credos Pegaseium melos ; some, however, adopt a 
variation mentioned by the old scholiast, a man of little judg- 
ment, and rea4 Pegaseium nectar. Undoubtedly metre is a good 
thing ; common sense, however, is a better, and if one of the 
two be to give Way, the choice need not be long in making. It 
happens, indeed, in the present case, as it frequently does, that 
both are reconcileable. Casaubon gives several instances in 
which the first syllable of jxeX&' is made long, while we might 
look in vain for an example of the use of Pegaseium nectar with 
cantare. That any one should seriously imagine so violent a 
catachresis to be justified by those unforced and beautiful rhe- 
torical figures adduced from the Greek poets by Koenig and 
others, is not a little surprising. *^ Pegaseian nectar" is indeed 
both poetry and sense ; but the instant we attempt to " warble," 
or even to ** croak it,*' it loses its character, and becomes^mere- 
jargon. In conclusion, if the criticks will not be satisfied without 
a LAtin authority for the use of melos with the first syllable long, 
Marcilius has one at their command : 

*' Matrons melos complent spectare faventes.*' Enn. Amiah xiii . 
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9l(8UiU0it« 

There it mmetkmg pe cvltor in the opening ef ihi$ Satire, The 
poei begins aeifhe intended a moral euay : and when interrwpted 
iy ihe appoiite quettion of fui friendt wanders wUhout mack op* 
jMircnl oowMciion, iitto a tritvcal eeneure of the wretched tatte of 
the tme$. 

To the foniemporariei of Penim, this mast have been a very 
aemmng peffomumcO'-^alwayi excepted those whose works form the 
subject of ridicule .'-^to t», who are ignorant of the true naturf of 
his parodies^ on which much of Jus merit originally depended, and 
who cannot^ in a tingle instance^ appropriate them with certainty, 
U is not altogether so pleasant : Enough, howeverf remains to give 
a most favourable impression of the humour and good taste of the 
youtl^l critic. He begins tuith expressing his contempt of that 
wumiafor puhUc recitation which had already excited the ridicule of 
Horace, and not long after, called forth the jp<eai of Juvenal, and 
gives an amusing picture of one of those versifiers, and Jus auditory. 
These ancient sinners delight in impurity. We art next introduced 
to a younger set, whose pastion appears to be the mawkishly tender 
and delicate, and who die away to the sound qfekgiac woe. The 
cause of this depravation of taste isingeniously traced to the pedantic 
nurture of the schools, and the interested and ignorant admiration 
of 'sycophants and dependants. The poet then makes a digression to 
ihe bar, of which the language was grossly vitiated by a meretricious 
glare of elocution, and ah tjfected dJisplay of rhetorical subtleties .- 
returning to the poets, he parities and ridicules the favourites of 
faMon ; tiltt excites the alarm of his friend, and draws forth some 
cautious admce, wluch, as generally happens, only serves to render 
the writer more bM, and to give a spirited conclusUm to the Satire, 
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Alas^ for man ! How yarn are all his carM ! 
And oh ! what babbles^ his most grave aflairs ! 

VxE. 1. Ahuj for man I ^] Sir W. Drummond pleasantly 
notioes the miass of recondite wisdom which Casuiubon supposed 
to be conveyed in this simple, passage : — but he misapprehends 
him when he imagines that the commentator termed it a 
** facetious** opening of the Satire. By 9at\ri(ni$ cachumui^ Cas* 
aubon meant an angry tneer } and the object of his interminable 
criticism on the words, is to prove that they possess the severe 
gravity of an academick thesis. The commentator is, indeed, ex- 
travagantly laudatory t he finds a great resemblance between 
O euros hominumj and the opening of Ecclesiastes, and is per- 
suaded that if the Romans had been as well acquainted vrith 
the Hebrews as with the Greeks, they would, at once, have 
exclaimed that Persius had pilfered the expression from the 
royal Preacher. 

But though the verse may not contain all that was seen in 
it by Casaubon, it is not altogether so vague and irrelevant as 
some of the criticks have been pleased to represent it. It is 
etnuiecteci with the Scribimus mdoct^ &c. which follows, though 
the sadden intervention of a new speaker appears to have di- 
verted the poet'a attention Ibr a moment, finom the immediate 
subject of bis satire. 
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Tush ! Tfho will read such trite— Heayens ! this 
to me ? 
Not one, bj Jove. Not one ? Well, two, or ttree ; 
Or rather— «one : a piteous casei in truth ! 
Why piteous ? lest Polydamas, forsooth, 

Vbr. 6. Lui PolydanuUf &c.] The criticks are sorelj scanda- 
lized at this desijpiation of Nero» which must have been detected 
at an early period, as it is noticed by the pseudo Cornutus ; and 
I think it not improbable but some blundering courtier may 
haTC addressed that prince on the oc<^on, as Gdldsmith is 
said to have done a bte statesman on the appearance of the 
Letters to Malagrida^-", 1 wonder why they should call jmi 
Polydamas, for Polydamas was an honourable man !*' 

It may be doubted, howev^ whether Fersius had any thing '. 
tnore in view than to poi^ out the leaders of the fiashrontfble 
taste in poetry, by an expression as readily itppb'ed as under- 
Stood. The Greek poet^, and above all Homei^ woe, to say the 
least, as familiar to the Romans as they are to us, and the ap- 
{AiCation of passages fhnn them to passing events, created no 
ambiguity in the mind df the reader. The Romans quoted them, 
as we do Shakspeare and Iffilton, without meaning to be lite- 
rally interpreted. The purport was weU comprehended, and 
the sense of the extract stretched no further than was necessary. 
The letters of Cicero are fiilt of such happy applications q( his 
reading, and, indeed, the vefy passage before us, is given by 
Um : " AiBffOfMi non Pompeium modo,"^ (he was obliged to par- 
ticularise here) '* sed Tpooas xoi T/weotStt^,** &c. and Atticu^ wis 
may be confident, was at no loss for the rest of his maaniw • 

With respect to Labeo, nvthing more is known of him thanis 
told by the pseudo Cornutus ; who says that he translated the 
Iliad and Odyssey: one line of the former he has happily 
preserved ; i 

** Crudwm manduces ]ManMni Priamtqwr fmak^^' 
From which it appears that Nerob if he indeed patronized the 
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And Troy's proud dames, pronounce mj meriU fall. 
Beneath their Labeo's ! I can bear it all. 
Nor should mjfrirad> though still, as fashion sways^ 
The purblind town conspire to sink or raise^ 
Determine^ as her wavering beam preTails, 
And trust his jiidgroeal to her coarse scales. 



poet, was ao admirer of literal versions, after the manner ot 
Dr. Trapp, who, in his Vii*gil, has translated the line in a style 
not unworthy of his great prototype, 

** And eat up Priam, and hi^ children raw.*' ^ 

• 

Some of the commentators suppose that Labeo had the honour 
of fathering a few of the Emperor's verses ; but bendes thai 
Nero was probably the better poet of the two, he was muck 
too eager for fame to transfer the chance of it to any man. 

Ver. 11. Determine^ as her wavermg beanie &c.] Examenve tm- 
ffobum in Ula CatHges trutina, Holyday, who has endeavofolvd 
not very successfiilly, to introduce theae terms into his text, 
has explained them very correctly in his notes. Lanx, he says, 
is the scale, librM the beam, exaneH the tongue^ and trutwm the 
cavity in which it plays. There is no dispute, however, aboal 
the general meaning of the words : though the commeataSen, 
as fitf as I know, have not fidlen upon the true kense of tks 
passage. Persius is ahready got to one jof thole technical illus* 
trationsin which the Sloicks so much delighted ; eromeiioe tmpr^ 
6tiiii, Sto. means, to corr^t the errors of an i^hecary*s batenee 
by a common pahr of scales, such as are used in weighing heinpy 
commodities ! Cicero has a similar metaphor in the second book 
of his Orator, where he speaks of subjects suited to popular, 
and to philosophical discussion : ^ Hac^um nostra oratio muUi" 
tudmi est accomodanda^ ad obkctatidos animos^ ad impeUandoi, ad 
ea probandOf quat nm auryicu statera, sed quadam pqpuiari 
tKutina cacamtnoiitiir.'* % 159. 

An observation of Dryden's wiU not be much out of place 
here. '' Hie reader may discern (he says) that our poet was a 
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O not abroad for yague opinion roam ; 

The mse man's bosom is his proper home : 

And Rome is — ^What? Ah^ might the truth be 

told!— 
And^ sure it may^ it must. — ^When I behold 
What fond pursuits have form'd our prime eo^loj. 
Since first we dropt the plaj-things of the hoy. 
To gray maturity^ to this late hour^ 
When eyery brow frowns with censorial power. 

Then, then O yet suppress this carping mood. 

Impossible : I could not if I wou'd ; 
For nature framed me of salyrick mould. 
And spleen^ too petulant to be controlled. 

Stoick philosopher ; and that all his moral sentences both here» 
and in aU the rest of his Satyrs^ are drawn from the dogmas of 
that Sect." 

Vek. 16. -— When I behold, &c.] Here again is an 

attempt, like that in the Prologue, (just as the Satire begins to 
grow intelligible,) to mislead enquirers as to the real authdf • 
Persius evidently wishes us to understand (though his purpose 
is rather implied than exprest,) that he is advanced in years, 
and looks back upon the play-things of the boy, not, as some 
of the translators have it, as one of his censorial topicks ; but as 
one of the characteristicks of the time of life which justifies 
him in assuming the office. 

The popularity of Persius must have been considerable soon 
after his death, and his authority of some weight even among 
the criticks, since Quintillan quotes a pari of this passage as an 
example of the figure which he calb partium mutatio. Ut is 
5a^ira— nostrum istud vivere triste— aim injinitwo verbosUutiut 
pro appdUUUme nostram enim vitain wU i$Uelligi. 
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loumired inrkhinour studies^ y^ Cjompoae ; 
Somej^ shackled metre; lome^ free-footed prosed; 
But allj bombast : stuffy which the breast maj strata^ 
And the huge lungs puff forth with awkward pain. 

'Tis done ! and now the«bard, elatq and proud^ 
Prepares a grand rehearsal for the crowd, 
lio ! he steps forth in birth-day splendour bright^ 
Comb'd and perfumed^ and. robed in dazzling 
white; 

ViB. SO Prepares, a grand reheanal, &c.] I have already 
noticed both the extraordinaay fondness of the Romans for these 
rehearsals, (vol. i. p. 5.) and the zeal and anaciety of the leas 
popular writers to collect audiences for'theaa. JuvenaLlaughs 
at those who fastened on people in the publick walks, and forced 
their verses upon them ; a more cruel annoyance than private 
recitation. 

The satire of Persius, however, is mor^ poignant than that 
of his successor. The objects of it are of high rank, ingentes 
Titos ; and the depravity of the age is indignantly characterized 
by the meretricious language of the reciter, and the indecent 
applause which follows it. , 

, Vbr. 31. ■ in birth-day splendour. 1 Et nataUOa tandem 

cum sardanyche. By a birth-day sardonyx, Madan says, the poet ' 
probably meant one that had been presented to the man on 
that day : but this does not give the full force of the satire. 
The most solemn festival which a Roman knew, was that of his 
Inrth : on the anniversary of that day, they dressed themselves 
in all the magriificence which their circumstances allowed, and, 
after the costomaly sacrifices, sat at home, in state, to receive 
their friends, none of whom came without a present in their 
hands. It ia to this practice thatPersius alludes : and bis indig- 
nation ia directed at this egregious* coxcomb, who puts on all 
the splendotsr of a hagh festival on the simple occasion of re- 
citing a paltry pdenu The expression in the text is general. 
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And moonte Ae desk ; hk pliant throat he clears^ 
And dealsr^ tnsidious^ round his ifanton leen : 
Mliile Rona'8 fir#t nobles^ bjF the prelude wrought^ 
Wa^h^ with indecent glee^ each prurient thoughti 
And squeal with rapture^ as Ae luscious line 
Thrills through the marrow^ and inflames the chine. 
Vile dotard ! Canst thou thus consent to please ! 
To pandar for such itching fools as these ! 
FoolSy— whose applause must shoot beyond thy aim^ ' 
And tingethj cheeky bronzed as it is^ with shame ! 

thougk a ring' get with pndous stones, undonbtBdly made a^ 
IHTtof the show. Dr^den giws the passage thus*~^ 

** A birth-clay jewel bobbing at his ear." 

which I took at first for one of those careless lines that some- 
times escaped him> in translating : but I obserre that he has 
the same strange expression in his notes. ** The poet who was 
about to rehearse (he says) farrowed a new gown, or scour^dhis 
old one, and adorned his ears with jewels,'* &c. He did not see 
that this was one of the Titi, who had little occasion for bor- 
rowed finery, and that the force of the satire depends upoa that 
circumstance, of which Persius does not lose sight for a moment. 
But Dryden was negtigent, not ignorant 

Via. 40. Stic&i^cAta^ fools.] ItiseerifiatheorighHlI; 

buA this connects so ill with what suooeedli, that a tsdlQWi eir" 

ciimlocution alone could render it inteUigtble ta the Efigiilh 

reader. CuU perdiha, which immediately followiu is ^ariowtfy 

rendered by the translators. Holyday translalea it ** a sUa- 

peeled ass,'' Burton» '< a wrinkled coualenaBce," and SherUhp^^ 

(to my surprise) •« ow-exttrtioi^arfotigue :" it i^ howeem»a 

<»nmm expressiom and aimp^ umiw, unblii^ihing, ket to 
sham^ &c. 
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But iivberefoie htf e I learn'd^ If^ tliu9 r^res^ 
The leaven still must swell wiAia my breast ? 
If the wild fig-tree^ deeply rooted there^ 
Must never burst its bounds^ and shoot in air ? 

Are these the fruits of study ! these^ of age ! 
O times^ O manners ! — Thou misjudging sage. 
Is science only pseful as 'tis shown^ , 
And is thy knowledge nothings if not known ? 

'^ But^ sure^ 'tis pleasant^ as we walk^ to see 
The pointed finger^ hear the loud That's He^ 
On eveiy side :«-*-and seems it^ in your sights 
So poor a trifle^ that whata'er we write^ 
Is introduced to every sieliool of note^ 
And taught die youth of quality^ by rote f 
-— Nay^ more ! Our nobles, gorged^ and swill'd with 

winCj 
Gaily o'er the iMuiquet, for a lay divine^ 

Va«. 61. Jtelnrre 'Ml jptefoM* &c.] 4t jmlomm at digUo 
ftwHitrm. CasanbonhaBgiTcnapretty long list of our auth<Mr'$ 
*• loiitBtions of Horace^*' in idikh thb Uae is indnded : tbo 
passage iaaiUtedwas^it mmiB'^aimneeftiMigao ioUereaeam! 
Peniiii^ indeed, keeps Horaoa so constantly in Yiew, and foUoiM 
him so dosdy, that it is sometimes difficult to peiauade our- 
s4fas that we are not reading the earlier hard ; but the genius 
of Jluellin must have been at Gaaaubon's elbow, when he 
pitched upon this notable proof of simiburitjr. The old Sduiliast 
had made a ftur hapfder hit long beforci and referred to the 
rial objeet of imitation ] 

« Totum mnneris hoc tui est, 
*^ Quod mottstrer digito prsterenntiua.^ 

Via. 57. «^— Natft i^Mftf Owr noWei^ ftc} Here Persius 
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Here one^ on whom the priacelj puqile glows. 
Snuffles some mustj legend through his gnose ; . 
Slowly distils Hypsipjle's sud fate^ 
And love-lorn Fhillis^ dying for her nuAte^ 
With what of woeful else^ is said, or sung ; 
And trips up every word, with lisping tongue. 

The maudlin audience, from the couches rounds 
. Hum th^ir assent^ responsive to the sound. ■ 
And are not noW) the poet's ashes hlest ! 
Now lies the turf not lightly on his breast ! 
They pause a moment— and again^ the room 
Rings with his praise : now will not roses bloom^ 
Nowj fcom his reliques^ will not violets ^ring. 
And o'er his hallow'd urn their fragrance fling ! 

weary of his impertinence, interrupts the apologist of the 
modem school, and turns his plea into ridicule by extending it. 
—The latter dwells on the felicity of being read in schools by 
the sons of the nobility ; — " brave lads (as Holyday calls them,) 
with curled locks of gold :" this is nothing, the poet subjoiiiB s 
they are read, at table, by the nobility themsdves ; whom he 
proceeds to overwhelm together with the tales, with all the- 
contempt of which his nature was capable, ^n^iich, to confess 
the truth, was not a little. Of the two heroines of these ** divine 
poems," Phillis hung herself in a fit of impatience at the pro- 
tracted absence of her husband ; and Hypsipyk, after runniog 
through more love adventures than any lady of romance, oar* . 
rowly escaped the same fate. 

It is the disastrpus complection of these amorous tales, which 
recommends them to the soft and tender-hearted nobility of. 
Rome : the reciter seems to have adapted his tones to the me* 
lancholy nature of his subject; and every term used by Persius 
expresses mawkish softness and ludicrous solemnity. 
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You lau^h ('tis ansver'dj ifod too freely here^ 
Indulge that vile propensity to sneer* 
lives there, who would not at applause rejoice^ 
And merit, if he could, the publick voice P 
Who would not leave poster ity>such rhymes. 
As cedar oil might keep to latest times ; 
Rhymes, which should fear no desperate grocer's 

hand, 
Nor fly with fish and spices through the land ! 

l%ou, my kind monitor, whoe'er thou aft, 
l^hom I suppose to play the opponent's part, 
Know— when I write, if chance some happier strain, 
(And chance it needs must be,) rewards my pain. 
Know, I can relish praise .with genuine zest ; 
Not mine the torpid, mine th' unfeeling breast : 

Via. 7B. ^ cedar oil might keep, &c. Vitruvios, with whom 
FUny agrees, tells us that books and other substances rubbed 
witii exudations from the cedar, ame safe from moths and rot- 
tenness. The ancients appear to have kept their books^ or rather 
rolls» in what we call pigeon holes, and occasionally in dose 
chests : these, on account of the antiieptick quality of the wbod» 
were usually made of the cedar tree ; at least, for the more 
valuable part of the coUection : and to this, perhaps, the poet 
alludes ■ eedu ydigna, is equivalent to " worthy of immortality." 
Tha proposal of such a shrine for the deplorable dJtties of 
this, noble coterie, is so absurd, that Persius appears to feel 
smbe compunction for starting H; and for the first and 
last time* in these Satires, condescends to apologize to his ima- 
ginary opponent for the outrageous Iblly in which he has gra- 
toitoosly involved him. 

VOL. II. C * 
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But that I merely toil for this acelaim, 
And make these eulogies mj end and aim : 
I must/ioty cannot grant : for-*-sift them all/ 
Mark well their yalue^ and on what thej fall : 
Are thej not shower'd (to pass these trifles o'er) 
On Labeo's Iliads drunk with hellebore ? 
On princely loye-lays drivelVd witiiout thought. 
And the crude trash on citron couches wrought ? 

V<R. 9d. On LaheoU Iliads drunk with hellebore,'] Iltoi Acct, 
Ebna ver^o. — Some of the translators suppose this to be the 
.tragedian Accius; but he appears, in his proper place, in a 
subsequent passage. The author is speaking of fiat and 
▼Bpid productions, whereas those of the old draina^t were 
of a rugged and masculine cast. Thepseudo-Cornutus, happUjr, 
assists us here. The person meant, he tells us, is Accius Labeo, 
the translator of Homer, p. IS. The scholiast roundlj calls mm 
aa ass p^for an ass^ however, he was not inunodest ; sinee he 
appears to have relied not so ntuch on his natural taknts for 
Tersifioation, as on the eflbcts of hellebore : of which he un- 
luckily took too strong a dose. 

What specific advi^atage was sought by the use of this citned 
hehanon, does not appear. On some constitutions it might ope- 
rate like opium on the Asiaticks, and produce a temporary de- 
rangement, during which the inspired wretch might see and 
hear inefikble things. — Pliny tells us, that though formerly 
▼ery terrible, the drug was, in his time, so fkr deprived of its 
deadly quality, as to be in pretty general use by such as wished 
to sharpen their wits, and to see what they were about. He 
should have set down the recipe; for it is again become a 
perilous medicine, and merely enables those who apply to it, to 
see their way out of the world. One of the continental criticks 
illustrates the passage, by the practice of 'Dryden, who, as he 
says, " av(nt coutume de prendre nMecmet qutmd U vcuUnt com- 
poser pour k thdairie:' 
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I 

You spread the table-^'tis a master-stroke^ 
And giyethe shivering guest a thread-bare .clol^e, 
Then> while his heart with gratitude dijatev^ 
At the glad vest, and the delicious cates. 
Tell me, you cry,— for truth is ray delight^ 
What says the Town of me, and what I write ? 

I 

Vbk. 95.] Yw spread the tabli, &c.] This is not unlike a 
little piece of humour in the Anthology. 

'Hy ^ ayoLyivaxTKT^, xm yijfiaf oixaBi ic^lMrfi^ 
£i$ ocSiw Tpejrero) pjv i&ijv fieafivjy. 

Vb. 99. Tell me^ yw cry^ 4rc.] JTrom Plautui : Efo venm 
Hmo, verum voh mihi did, SiC Our poet was little scrupulous in 
the article of cofuveytng, as the wise call it: this, howeTer^ 
ieams less the effect of porerty, than of a youthful passion fbr 
shewing* the extent of his veading, and of a natural and prifmpt 
Mlacriiy^ which he found in parody. 

Some of the critics, who see Nero. in every satire, baTe, as 
they think, caught a glimpse of him he re - ■ 

• 

** cum tibi» calve, 
" Pinguifl aqualiculus pn^nse sesquipede exstet/* 

The '' pinguis aqualiculus*' does, indeed, fit him, for his pro. 
jecting belly is noticed by Suetonius ; (Nero, § 61.) but he 
was not bald ; on the contrary he had, like sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, an exceUem head of hair. On which, in fact, he prided 
himself not a little ; and Seneca, the most skilful of flatterers, 
does not forget to compliment him on it. 

*' talem jam Roma Neronem 
Aspiciet; fiagrat nitidus fulgore remisso 
Vultus, et efiuso cervix formosa capillo."* 

1 think, with Sir W. Drummond, thatPersius simply "aUudet 
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He cannot : — ^he has neither ears nor ejes. 
But shall I tell you, who jour bribes despise ? 
— Bald trifler ! cease at once your thriftless trade ; 
That mountain paunch for yerse was never made. 

O Janus^ happiest of thy happy kind 1 — 
No waggish stork can peck at thee behind ; 

to those bloated habits incurred' by indolence and gluttony." 
Holyday kindles into wrath in this place, and utters very sciu*- 
lilouB speeches ^ 

*• Wilt let me speak ? 

" Thou triflest* bald-pate ass ! and thy skill's weak, 
** Seeing a flat hogge-trough-paunch before thee struts^ 
" Fan eighteen inches with a load of guti.'* 



Dryden is still more coarse, and rude. I believe that I have 
given the literal sense of the words ; their generd inkporl, 
perhaps, may be more correctly expressed in this wa y ■ 

" Dotard, this thriftless trade no more pursue ; 
'' li^ur lines are bald and dropsical, like you." 

Vbb. 105. Here the poet (as is not unusual with him) inter- 
rupts the dramatic progress of his satire, for the sake of intro- 
ducing a pertinent, and to say the truth, a rery pleasant apo- 
strophe to Janus, whom he felicitates upon the singolaiitj of 
his conformation— —« 

" looking before and after 
«« With godlike capability." 

*'By Janus (Burton says) we are to understand Nero**! 
Always Nero? — Mungo here^ Mungo dere^ J^ungo 9oery where. 
This commentator seems to have been worse dealt with than 
the po^rtdfasaaguis, whose hard lot is so pathetically described: 
they only wanted eyes behind; bat he cannot isren see befoie 
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No toiigue thrust forth, ei^se to passing jeers ; 
No twinkling fingers^ perk'd like ass's ears^ 
Point to the vulgar mirth :-^but you, ye Great, 
To a blind occiput condemned by fate, 
Prevent, while yet you may^ the rabble's glee^. 
And tremble at the scoff you cannot see ! — 

** What says the Town" — ^precisely what it ought: 
All you produce, sir^ yfilh such skill is wrought, 
That o'er the polish'd surface, far and wide. 
The critick nail without a jar^ must glide ; 
Since every verse is drawn as straight and fine, ' 
As if one eye had fix'd the ruddled line. 
— Whate'er the subject of his varied rhymes^ 
The humours, passions^ Tices of the times ; 

The Romans were great adepts in the various arts of ex* 
pressing contempt, and they appear to have bequeathed no 
small portion of their ingenuity to their descendants, the 
modem Italians. I have frequently seen them follow an unfor- 
tunate wight occipiH cesco, and ridicule him with the most ex- 
pressive and ludicrous signs. The ** ass^s ears," and '* the 
stork's bill," are still the popular modes of scoffing : these, the 
suppleness of their fingers enables them to imitate with great 
success; but the manner of it must be seen to be fully 
understood. 

Vaa. 113. ffhatioft the taurn? &c.] Persius now returns 
to the great man's table, and gives the answer which his p»- 
biiant spleen had intercepted. After expressing their unqualified 
approbation to their host, the guests are humorously supposed 
to turn round, and discuss his surprising merits* among them- 
selves* " Whate'er the subject,"* &c. The lively march of this 
Satire is worthy of all praise. 
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The pomp of nobles^ barbaroas pride of kings^ 
AH, all is greats and all inspired he singa ! 

Lo ! atripplings^ scarcely from the^erule freed, 
And stnarting yet from Greek, with headlong speedy 

Vbr. 123. Lo! siripplingi^ tcarcebf from the ferule freed^ &c.] 
If the various pftits of this Satire were intended to bear^ one 
ypon i^nother, the author might be coiyecturedto insinuate 
here that the extravagant and profligate praise so cheaply pur^ 
chased^ encouraged the young nobility not only to preoiature 
exertions of their talents, but tq sutigects for which they 
were utterly unqualified. Casaubon, however, thinks that 
the allusion is to the preposterous mode of instruction thea in 
vogi^e ; and that the masters are rather aimed at than the 
scholars : but these rath-ripe geniuses had alreafly left schoolr- 
manum ferula aubduxerant^^tmd were become candidates for the 
palm of vpick poetry. This learned commentator seems to have 
deceived himself by connecting the wugari sQiitot Grcce of the 
text with a passage in Quintilian, who informs us that, in hia 
time, boys began with Greek, a practice which he reprobates ; 
a sermone gr^o puerum incipire male, But nvgari grace can 
never mean drudging through the accidence : it rather signifies 
waslhig time in Greek composition; producing vile prose 
perhaps, or viler verse, in that language, on the trite themes of 
the sophists. 

It has not escaped Casaubon, in this place, that there is a 
wonderful resemblance l^tween the language of Peraius and 
Fetronius, The remark is strictly just; and it may tend to cor- 
roborate an opinion elsewhere hazarded, that some injury has 
been done to our poet, by understaqding his metaphysical ex- 
pressions in a literal sense. 

With respect to the passage above, it is, like rnany others in 
Fersius, " sealed*' to us. The want of contemporary scholia has 
robbed him of much praise.; for there cannot be a doubt that 
he here paroclies and plays upon some &vourite of the town. 
The poem, thus ridiculed, appears to have been a rhapsody on 
|t}ie Golden Age, or the Delights of the Country/ turgid in it9 
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Rush on heroickg ; though devoid of skill 
To paint the rustling gtoye, or purling rill ; 
Or praise the country^ robed in cheerful green> 
Where hogs^ and hearths^ and ozier frails are seen^ 
And happy hinds^ who leap o'er smouldering haj^ 
In honour^ Fbles^ of thy sacred day. 
— Scenes of delight t-^^here Remm lived, and thete. 
In grassy furrows, Quinctius tired his share ; 
Qjuinctius, on whom his wtfe, with trembling haste. 
The dictatorial robes, exulting placed. 
Before his team ; while homeward^ with his plough, 
Thelictors hurried— Good ! a Horner^ thou [ 
There are^ who hunt out antiquated' lore ; 
And neyer^ but on musty authors^ pore ; . 

language, mean in its objects, and rambling and incoherent in 
itfi^plan. Such as it was, however, its reception was sufficiently 
flattering to encourage a bolder attempt. Of thii, we merely 
learn that it was an epic poem— ^pos sennu afferre videmtu* 

The festival of Pales (verse 130) was celebrated by the rustics 
on the eleventh of the calends of May, (the anniversary, as 
tome say, of the foundation of Rome,) widi many antic feats of 
boisterous exertion, one of which was leaping or rather hopping 
over a succession of heaps of stubble previously set on fire. 

Moxque per ardentes stipulse cropitantis acervos 
Xrajicies celeri strenua membra pede.'' 

It ajfiears from Varro that the amusement had something of 
superstition in it, even in his time, and th:it the country people 
attributed an expiatory power to the fire through which they 
passed : a notion, of which the origin is lost in the darkness of 
time, and perhaps coeval with th^ first falling to idolatry. 
Vu. 137« There are, whohmU imi^ &cj The literary taste of 
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These, Aeciui' jaggM, and knotty linea engage^ 
And those, PacUTins' hard and horny. page ; 

< 

the Roman people teems not to have improved as rapidly as 
some of tkeir best writers desired. Though furnished with cor* 
recter models, thej continued to look back with fondness to the 
early specioiens of art ; and the obstinacy of their attachment 
to the writings of Pacuvius, Accius, Luciliu*, &c. furnished the 
criticks of the Au^custan age with |)erpetui«l subjects of complaint. 
The fretfulness of Horace on this subject, has been already 
noticed. His querulous remonstrances, however, had no effect: 
-^and, after a lapse of three-score years, the same complaint is 
reproduced in stronger language. But the warmth of our authos 
is better founded than that of bis predeces^r. It is not of' 
their general merits that Fersius 8)ieaks in this place; for of 
these he probably thought pretty much like his contemporaries ; 
but of their defects* which the fashwn of the day recommended 
to imitation. A corrupt age is always an afiected one* Sim* 
plidty IS lost in silliness ; and vigour in gigantic tumour : the 
rude and obsolete terms of the old dramatists were sedulously 
culled out to gratify a morbid taste, a sickly delicacy which bad 
no relish of natuie» and to the indulgence of which the poet 
justly attributes the corruption of forensic eloquence, and the 
debility of metrical composition. 

The Accius mendo^ied by Persius, (for there were several of 
the nam^) was a tragick writer of considerable odebrity. Hi 
general style appears to have been uncputh but vigorous: 
dark> rugged, and sublime. All his tragedies were not like 
Briseis, which was probably strongly marked by his duiracter- 
istick defects, and therefore selected as a model for the ruling 
generation ! One specimen of the tortuous bombast of this poet 
may amuse the reader. 

•* Indecorabiliter alienos alunt, 

*' Ut Torulentas terras ferro fidas proscindant glebas.*' 

Pacuvius, who preceded Accius many yean^ was yet mere 
eminent His tragedies were k>ng the dd%ht of the Roman 
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Where, in quaint tropes, Antiopib if seeo v 
To^^^^-^prap herdolorifiek heart 'wUh tern ! 

O, when jou mark the me, tojudgmeot blinds 
Commend such mo^^U to jtbe iafaiit mind. 
Forbear to woDder whence this olio sprung^. 
This sputtering jargpn wbicb infests oar tongue ; 
. This scandal of tlte timesj which shocks my ei^> 
And which our knights bound from their seats to 
hear! 

sUge. Cicero speaks with commendatkm of his OreateSy though 
he does not overlook its defects. Of Aiiii«qpm aU that Temahis^ 
perhaps, is the fragment in the text — tarupmis cor lucMcabUe 
y«2to— which, to say the truth, has a suspicious appearance. 

The metaphor, which is so forced and unnatural as to obscure 
the meaning, is thus paraphrased by Holyday: 

** Whose woeful heart was nourished with grief, 
*' The depth of sorrow yielding some relief.*' 

wluch, though it defeats the object of the satire, is, at least, 
inte1Iigible,and is not much unlike the language of Shakspeare*s 
lady Constance; who, as well as Antiopa, renounced the con- 
solations of hope, to gather resolution. from despair. 

But Pershis not only laughs at the quaint ness, but at the 
antiquated barbariams of this uiiibrtunate verse. Ludtfieahikp t 
believe, must be given up ; and Quint ilian seems to justify the 
censure of arumnot which was then grown obsolete. What need 
ja there, he says, of this word when we have labmr ? There is 
no disputing with Quintllian on such a subject ; but iahor must 
baifn lost, or animna gained considerably since his time, if we 
understand t|iem rightly at present. Finally, though a profuse 
and indiscriminate introductloh of ob^lete t^rms is not to be 
commended, a sparing and judicious use of them has its advan- 
tages ; and, at fll events, a language la not much the worse for 
poesesmg two words with nesorfy the same ineanihg. 
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When cali'd to answer for some felon deed^ 
Nor dangler from the trembliog head repel^ 
Without a wish for — Bravo f Vastljf wtU ! 
This Pedius is^ a thief, the accusers crj. 
You hear them, Pedius : no^, for jour reply ? 
In terse antitheses he weighs the crime^ 
Equals the pause^ and balances the chime ; 
And with such skill his flowery tropes employs. 
That the rapt audience scarce contain their joys. 

charming I charming { he must sure prevail. . 
This, charming ! Can a Romaa wag the tail ? 

Were the wrecked mariner to chaunt his woe> 
Should I, or sympathy, or alms bestow ? 
Sing you, when, in that tablet on your breast, 

1 see your story to the life exprest ; 

A shattered bark, dash'd madly on the shore. 
And you, scarce floating, on a broken oar ?— ^ 
No, he must feel that would my pity share. 
And drop a iiatural, not a studied tear. • 

. Vbr. 153. TU» Pedm, &cO The poet allades to Pedto 
BlaBSUB» who was accused of peculation and eztortkm in hi» 
g9Temment : and who, instead of defending himself (as ihe 
old commentators say.) by adducing prooft of his innocence^ 
Btrore to captivate the benevolence of Nero by scraps of poetry 
interlarded with rhetorical flouriahes. If we subetitate " tha 
Ck)urt*' fbr Nero» the observation wiU not be much p (mpf\ per- 
b^.— It may be added, that Pedius lost his pains ; he waa 
found guUty, akid expelled the Senate. 
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Butjjet^ our numbers boast a grace uukaDwu 
To our rough sires^ a smoothaess all our onm. 

True : the spruce m^e id sweet cadence flows. 
And answering sounds a tuneful chime compose : 
Blue Nereus here, the Dolphin swift divides ; 
And Ide tbere> sees Attin climb her sides : 

Vb&. 173. Blue Nereui Itfire^ &c.J This must look like mere 
jargon to the unlearned reader, who majr» if he pleases, console 
himself with the assurance that it does not appear much other- 
wise to the learned themselves. The specific object Is still a 
secret, which no translation will aid us to discover. The pas- 
sage, whether doggedly turned, as it is by Holyday, or bur- 
lesqued, as it is by Brewster, is equally' obscure : and the four 
lines which I h^ive placed in the text, aspire to nothing more 
than filling up a blank in the page. 

The decor and the unctura claimed by the defender of the 
modem system, are scarcely visible to gur eyes ; but this is not 
the fiiult of Peraius. Berteifnihiui Jtys was probably an afiected 
innovation ; in any case, there appears an over-refinement in 
the melting modulation of the two words. The next quotation 
cemleum dtrim^HU Nerea ile^Mii,— was probably censured §tnt 
other fauHs. It Iws, indeed, an effeminate flow, a superabund- 
ance of mutes ahd liquids : i>ut it seems more reprehensible fbr 
its mixed metaphors, its inflated and senigmatical emmeiation 
of a simple idea. The old scholiast tells us that the poet laughs 
at the jangling terminations, Atyn and Delphyn ; his copy, 
therefore, differed from ours ; and though I have no exqtMte 
rea$on for it, 1, have adopted his reading. 

The remaining qnotaUon— coftom longo iuhduxiniMt Apeimino 
-—possesses every fhult, that is, every excellence, which the taste 
of tiie day could ^ve, and was probably regarded es the ne pb» 
ultra of poetick art : it is quaint, obsctuv, tumid,, af^ed, and 
emasculate. The vefse is probably taken from some hennck 
fotm on the final expulsion of Hannibal from Italy, Subducere 
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Nor thk &loDe~*for^ ia some happier line. 
We win tke chine of the long Apennine ! 

Jrtns and the miifi-^Here, too, perhaps, you find, 
A pithless branch beneadi a fungous rind f 
Not so ;— a season'd trunk of many a daj. 
Whose gross and watery parts are drawn away. 



eotiam is rariously translated ;— to withdraw — to cleave — to 
carve out-*It matters not greatly how such language is ren-» 
dered ; but iubducere is a military term, smd means to pre- 
occupy a position by forced or stolen marches. A simil^ur ex- 
pression is used by Xenophon " itknflwif tb$ opov;,'* and some 
pleasantry passes on the occasion between him and the Spartan* 
Cherisophus. on the relative dexterity of their countrymen in 
stealing, in which the latter has the advantage. Anab. lib. iv. 
The quotation is thus explained by Madan, " for the use of 
the young beginners/* ** He calls (says he) Hannibal's openidg 
a way across the Alps, removing a rib from the Apennine*' ! 

Vsa. 177. Armt and iht m an ] From tlie petulance of 
tUs retort, it would appear that the patience of the advocate 
of the modem style of poetry, was * nearly exhausted by this 
successful ridicule. If this be pompous and overstrained, he 
sayst what think you of Virgil's Arma tnrum^piet &c.? is not that 
also a spungy rind without pith or strength ? Persius lakes up 
,the &r- fetched metaphor, and, in the bitterness of mockeiy, 
adopting his opponent s own phraseology, answers— that, al- 
though the back might appear turgid and corky» it had firm- 
and well-seasoned timber under it. It may not be amiss to add, 
that a depreuation of he standard poetry is* in every countiy, 
one of the most striking signs of a decay of tuste \ and that it 
is usually accompanied, as here, by a passion for the crude and 
imperfoct productions of an earlier age. " There is more in 
this than nature was ever conduct of, if philosophy could find it 
out," 
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But what, ita fine, (for still you jeer me,) call 
For the moist eye,bow'd head, and lengthened drawl, 
What strains of genuine pathos ? 

— -0 V tne hiU 
The dismal dug-horn sounded* loud and shrill 

VxR. 188. OterihehiU^ &c.] Fenius pursues his triumph; 
and produces, as a specimen of the tender and delicate, a pss- 
aage from some fashionable lay on the story of Agave. ** Dio 
tells us (says Sheridan) that Nero wrote a tragedy on the Bac- 
. clue ; from which this was probably takenf.*' But, in the first 
plaoe» Dio tells no such thing:— he says, indeed, that Nero 
attempted to sing, or rather squall, some part in a tragedy of 
that name, but drops not a hint that he wrote it — and, in the 
next place, if he had, Sheridan ouj^t to have known that these 
lines could not be taken from it. The poem is evidently 
founded cm the Bacch» of Euripides, from which many of the 
eKpressiona are closely coined. 



'Ai Sff MfftOftfMi^ X^oip' 



Mo0]p^i( fii|X9w X^^t^ ao'«Si}pir furo, 

'NbfHaiunfl v/wtu nr yt^f^v^ &««• x. r. «• 

justliea,ifi some measure, the introduction of--«iliifo caput 
Matmmwfm^: yet it wouM seem that our poet had, with 
malice prepense, introduced a little of his own, and for 
the sake of increasing the ridicule, inserted vibdo in the place 
of tavo, or rather osree, which was probably the author's word. 

T%e pseudo-Comutus, who, as usual, gives the honour of 
these exploded lines to Nero, adds, that their defects are an 
over-afiecteti delicacy of Modulation, and a perpetuitl labouring 
after similar sounds. Persius probably saw all this, ajid more, 
in them, to blame ; but we cannot follow him ; and fortunately 
die matter is of no great moment. , 
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A MimaUonian blast : jived at the soundj 
In maddening groupes the Bacchants pour around. 
Mangle the haughttf calf with gory hands. 
And scourge the indocile lynx with ivy wands ; 
While Echo lengthens out the barbarous yell. 
And propagates the din from ceU to cell I 

O were not every spark of. manly sense. 
Of pristine vigour quenchM, or banish'd hence^ 
Could tbis be borne ! this cuckoo-spit of Rome^ 
Whicb gathers round the lipe in froth and foam ! 
— ^e haughty calf, and ^ttin'« jangling strain, 
Dropt^ without effort^ from the rheumy brain ; 
No savour they of bleeding nails afford^ 
Or desk^ ofl; smitten for the happy word. 

But why must you> alone^ displeased appear^ 
And with harsh truths thus grate the tender ear ? 

Vbk. 199. But why, &c.] It would aeem as if the poet's an-' 
tagonist had discovered at length, that all his argnments in 
fiiTOur of the r^igtang taste, only served to biing npon it an 
increasing weight of ridicule : be therefore changes his battery, 
and endeavours to deter the author firom pursuing h» satire by 
laying before him the contempt and even peril to which it ex* 
posed him. 

Or shall we say (for no raree-show man shifts his figvies 
quicker than Persius) that the fiiend, who intem;^ted him at 
first, and who seems to have listened with exemplary patience 
to a succ^on of new speakers, again steps forthi resumes the 
cautious council which broke off at Nolo, and enforces it, by 
stating his fears in stronger language ? The decision is not 
material. It is of more conseqjaenfie to obsnr • that the author 
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O yet beiWDe ! think of the eloeing gate ! 
And dread the cold reception of the great : 
This cunriab humoulr jou extend too far^ 
While every word ^growls with that hateful guar ! 
- Right I . From this hour, (for now my fault I seej 
All shall be char miDg-^^charmiog all, for me: 

still affects the disguise which he put on at first, and reckons 
among the chief objects of alarm, the displeasure of the rich, 
and the consequent expalsion from their tables. 

Casaubon seems to refer the gvowling in the next lin^— 
sonat hk de nare contna IMera — ^to the houses of the great ; 
and Holyday has tfanslated it, in this sense, with considerable 



" Methinks they're touch'd already, and I hear 
*' The doggish letter R sound in my ear.'* 

I 

But the meaning is evidently that which is given in the text. 
If the reader would know why R is the " doggish letter," or, 
as 4t is more coirectly termed by Juliet's nurse, the " dog's 
letter," Lucilius, in a line which a dog almost might have 
writien^ will fully inform him : 

" Irritata canis quod homo quam planiu' didt." 

Vbr. SOS. Right! From this hour^ &c.J M. S^lis is in rap- 
tures with Boileau's happy imitation of this passage ; 



** Pttisque voHs le voaleB, je vais changer de style. 
^ Je le d^dare done, Qtunault est un Virgik : 
^* Pradon corome un Soleil en nos ans a pani, 
** PeBtier 6crit mieux qu'Abfiincourt ni Patru/' ftc. 



These lines are poor enough ^— poor as they are, however^ 
they apparently caught the fietncy of Pope, who has closely fol- 
lowed them, aad» as well as his predecessor. Is praised by JDr. 






What late seein'd bMe^ already lo^ks drrine^ 

And woDders start to vtew^ ia 9Vtfy line t 

'Tis weli^ jou cry : this ispot let none defile. 

Or turn to purposes obscene and Tile. 

Pbint, then, two snakes entwined ; and write aronnd, 

Urinb noTj cHannsN^ hbbe ; 'tis holt «bouhd« 

Warton for the neatness and dexterity of his satire. Pope's 
lines are- 

*' Blunt eavid do business* &e. 

Is this too little? Come then, rUconaplj. 

Spidt of Arnall ! aid me while I lie« 
** Cobham's a Goward» Pdworth is a slaye^ 
" And Lytteltoa a base designing knaye.** 

I see nothing to admire here. Psrsius is composed andgnye 
throughout ; and this has a good efeet, while.fioileau and Pope 
set about their irony with a parade that at once defeats their 
purpose. Instead of the dry humour of the original, we have 
in the imitations, the prologue of a show-man'. ^ Now, ladies 
and gentlemen, please to attend, for I am going to i>e yeky 
witty." Spirit pf JmaH &c. is exceedingly bad ; for we do 
not want to know how the poet can "lie,*' but how ingeniously 
he can mask his purpose, and contey satire under iSat fimn of 
praise. In a word, I look upon the modem imitations as a 
complete failure. 

Ver. ^\l. Paint then two makes entwmed^ To sigiiily that 
the place was consecrated to soiiit local diiinkyvaiid,tjijerefore 
• not to be polhited. Sir W. DrummcAd quotel a very apposite 
passage from Laureotius. Fetent QmtUe9'9erpatk$ appmatrt 
ad eoncUkmdam loco saero rsoeraittam, ^aoi mpttB *mt utierpre' 
tahantur, quemadtnodum Ckriitiani crucem appingunt*^ Seryins, 
too, says that every place had its genius, who was generaOj 
represented under the figure of a snake. Persius speaks.of the 
circumstance as perfectly femiliar; yet it is ycry rarely 
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Aw'd^ I retire : and yet — when vice appeared, 

Lucilius^ o'er the town, his falchion rear'd ; 

On Liipus^ Mutius^ pour'd his rage hy name^ 

And broke his grinders on their bleeding fame. 

And yet — arch Horace^ while he strove to mentl. 

Probed all the foibles of his smiling friend ; 

■ . 
Play'd lightly round and round the peccant part^ 

And v^on^ unfelt, an entrance to his heart r - 

Well skiird the folUes of the crowd to trace. 

And sneer^ with gay good humour in his face. 



mentioned by the Roman criticks. There is considerable humour 
in. making the poet, after he has been warned away by the 
appearance of this sacred symbol, to linger as he retires, and 
turn back, to' justify his right to remain by the examples of 
Lucilius and Horace. 

, Jn the beautiful character given of this last, there is a piTS- 
sage with which the criticks hare injudiciously tamf>ered, Ani- 
mals, when enraged, curl or turn back the extremity of their 
noses ; hence nants aduncus came to signify scorn or anger ; 
henc^ too, the metaphorical expression ad,unco siapendere nasOf 
to suspend on this curve, meant to hold up or expose to scorn. 
It was the peculiar talent of Horace to expose without mani- 
festing the usual signif of ridicule. I^e shook every wrinkle out 
of his nose ^ he gave it an appearance of perfect smoothness ; 
yeti .^m^ , xnfitchless dexterity, still continued to hold up to 
}anghUif;thii unsuspecting crowd-— ««0»9o nmo populum nu- 
pa^fify EvmnpQ and ej^tenoy^ which Lubin and others would 
«]^)}ange for this haypy ^pressipn, bear a very different 
mqm>ng^ and teaad to prpre that they did tiot comprehend its 
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And I ! — I must not mutter ? No ; nor d^re-^ 
Not to myself? No. To a ditch ? Nowhere. 
Yes, here I'll dig — here^ to sure trust confide 
The secret which I would^ but cannot^ hide. 
My darling book> a word ; — '' King Midas wears 
(These eyes beheld thera^ these !) such ass's ears !" — 

This quip of mine> lyhich none must hear^ or know^ 
This fond conceit^ which takes my fieuicy so^ 
This nothing, if you will ; you should not buy, 
With all those Iliads that you prize so high. 

But thou^ whom Elipolis' impassioned page^ 
Hostile to yice^ inflames with kindred rage^ 
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emrj Bchoolboy. knows, is to the^storj told of this foolish prince 
ftod hib barber. (Met. lib. zi.) Perhaps there is nothing more 
trite in all the works of Ovid, yet the old Scholiast gravely teDs 
us that the poet's preceptor, the philosopher Comutus, proposed 
to divert the keen eye of Nero firom discovering the drift of tbe 
satire, by simply substituting Qms non for the n&me of his 
Phrygian majesty, '' This precaution (says Stiis after Bayle,) 
was exceedingly judicious : Elk annonce de la part de Conmiui 
yne grotide conncmance du coeur hutnain"! 

Vbi. 233. thou whom EupoUi, &c.] Of the three dramatick 
poets here mentioned, (the chief writess of the old comedy,) 
Cratinus was the first in point of time. He well merited tiie 
epithet {audax) which Persius has affixed to his name ; and 
indeed, carried this characteristtck quality so fiir, that it was 
found necessary to restrain his personalities by a special edieC. 
He lived to a very great age ; so that he must have found whM, 
to which he was much addicted, no less ftivourable to the bnge- 
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Whom bold Gratinas^ and that awful sire. 
Force, as thou read'st, to tremble and admire ; 

$ 

% 

yiiy o{ the human apeciepi than he did (according to Horace) 
to the duration of verse, fiupolis,' who appeared some years 
after him, is distinguished by a still stronger epithet, (irattu) 
angry. . His anger, h^Mrerer, was justified by the vices of Us 
fellow citizens, and, generally speaking, seems to have been well 
directed. No personal considerations ever checked his reproof 
of the demagogues, to whose resentment, it is said, he finally 
fell a sacrifice ; being secretly thrown into the sea as he was 
passing the Hellespont. Of Aristophanes, nothing need be said 
here, except that some doubts have arisen as to the meaning 
of pr<r^aitdt<, by which the poet designates him. It cannot 
mean age, for he was probably younger than either of the 
other two; it cannot mean priority in time, for both of them 
were before him : yet Holyday calls him *' that old man/' and 
Madan ** that great old man.** I have supposed it to refer to 
the superior sternness, the severity of his satire, at which even 
the minkms of the people trembled. ' 
The conclusion of this paragraph 

M si quid decoctius audis. 



" Inde vaporata lector mibi ferveat aure :" 

is not without its diffldulties. Holjday, whom most of the 
translators follow, renders it thus : 



«« 



If any thing more perfect thou shalt hear. 
Among my lines,— grow hot with a purged ear ;" 

hat is it not rather an ear, i. e. a mind (for Persius adopts the 
laaguage of the Porch,) enkindled, and catching a sympathetick 
aidom* from the inspiratkm of the poet ? If I rightly under- 
etand Sir W. DrunuDoiid, he .must have taken it somewhat in 
ths same sense: his versioii is elegant hot pariiphrastwk : 



« 
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0» view my humbler labours :^— there> if aught^ 
More highly finish'dj mbre maturely ^trrodght^ 
Detaio thy ear, and giye thy breast to glow 
With wardtby responsive to l^e ittspiring flow-* 
I seek no further : — t'ar from me the rest, 
Ye8> far the wretch, who, with a low-born jest. 
Can mock the blind for blindness, and pursue 
With vulgar ribaldry, the Greciaii shoe : 
% 

*^ Let tbem look here ; and if by chance they find 
Men ^ell described, or manners weD design'd, 
Let them acknowledge that my breast has known 

" Fires not less pure, less generous than their own.'* 

One observation may yet be. made- oa this passage which is 
so far important^ it secves to acpount for the peipetual suc- 
cession of new speakers in Petsiua. We hare see his object. 
Horace professes to imitate Lacilius ; Juvenal does the sam^ 
in the most express terms : while our youthful poet took lor 
his model the Old Comedy; and therefore threw his Satires 
altogether into the dramatick form. Many reasons might be 
alleged for this ; but as the real one might after all be over* 
looked, it is better not to indulge in ooiyecture. Vivacity and 
frttedom he certainly secured by his choice ; and though his 
success might not be great, yet his ambition was not iUaudable 

in striving to traverse a nobler field than that 

. I . . . ■ I 

'* Per quem magnus equos AuruDcss flexit alnmnus/' 

Vaa. S44» ' iht Gredm $hpe, &€.] Pereius designates 

this people by the use of the cnpute^ a kind of slipper, stfll 
worn ia the east Perhaps it was a Pft^ymal distinction, aad 
applied in oppoBitxm to the cakmrn, the weioing of whidi 
marked the Romans. The abaem (which* tof want of a better 
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Bursting ^Uh self-conceit^ with pri^e elate. 
Because; fdrsodtb, in magisterial state. 
His worship (sBdile of some paltry town,) 
' Broke scanty weights, and put false measures down. 
Far too, be he — the monstrous witt^ fool. 
Who turns the ntimeral scale to ridicule ; * 

name, I have called Uie " numeral scale,'*) was a slender fnxxA 
tfkn oblong shape, in the bottom of which coaoters, fbr rec- 
koning, were ranged in ^^ooves or furrbws.- Hblyday has giyen 
a coarse print of one, from I'ignorius. lu some (which I have 
seen,) the counters traversed on graduated wires, and famished 
an easy and compendious mode of calculatlpm The next lines 
"Ml): remind the reader of the economical sand-boards of the 
Madras School, which, as the reader sees, were no novelty 
eighteen centuries ago. 

Vbr, 249. Far too, he fee, &c.] Two sets of persohs are here 
stigmatized. The downri^t clown, who ridicules every thing 
with whioh he is not jfbmiliai^ and Moun for a joke, at the 
sight of penonal deffeoisi I3ie bnita) Sttupidkf of this pleoe o( 
amganpe, is happily dashed out at a single stroke : lusoO'^ 
dsetri^ huce f this is all the wit which thekyut can muster. The 
o«iwr iA the sprightly blockhead, who, mainly ignorant, and^ 
lika Swift's eaptain, intn^pidly boastful of his ignorance, derides 
aUedehoe, aiid enjoys the ridicule of its professors. There te 
iMidi to pratse ki this passage: the poetry is goo4 the wit ^ 
poignant, the satire wcU-directed : nothing, in short, seems 
wanAlUgl but judgment. How did it escape the author that there 
was no necessity whatever for repelling suah characteiis ea are 
heie desoibed from his wtitiiigB? They, of all men, were the 
least likely to apprdach then^ and his signiScant aoatmi t was 
thcvefioffe entirely gratoitouft. 

J'np the «dik with whose tidklilmis importance Benhi8» as 
weD as Juvenal, amuses himself see vol. u. p. 19. 
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Derides the problems traced in dust or sand^ 
And treads out all Geometry has plaun'd-— 
Who roars outright to see Nonaria seize^ 
And tug the cynick's beard — ^To such as these^ 
I recommend^ at raom^ the Pra^r's bill^ 
At eve, Calirrhoe^ or — what they will, 

Vbr. 3S3. U> see Nonaria, &c.] i. e. according to . 

the criticks, a common woman ; so called, Holyday says* ** be- 
cause such base queans might not be re&orted to until the 
ninth hour« or (with us) three in the afternoon/^ Bij^t these toe 
ftceoiu appear to have been pretty much at liberty, and to have 
had the whole day as well as the whole town for their range. 
Nonaria, if not a real name, was probably some ignorant and 
impudent woman, who like Baucis, in the fourth Satire, cried 
pot-herbs to the lowest of the people, and was encouraged by 
the despiser of philosophy to insult the age and gravity of the. 
passing stranger. 

Via. 355. ihe Prmtw'jt m.'S This was a kind of 

pEogramma, drawn up by authority, and annoondog ihe publiek 
aauisements, or business uf the day. It was fixed upon the 
walls .and posts, where it probaUy "stood rubric," and at- 
tracted the idle and dissolute. Jt is termed ediabtm hbionm 
and edictum muneni gladiaiom by Pliny„from whom Mardlins, 
(after quoting a variety of similar names,) cites the foUowinig 
apposite passage : " Nemo quijpartuneiUiJiUa obiUtrkem aooBmi 
edktum et ludorum ordmem perlegU. Epist. xcviii. 

<< CaLirrhoe'' b taken by the Scholiast and others, I know 
not why, for a oomraon woman ; bat if, as they say, we bars 
just had one in lifonaria, another is not neceisary tb the poet*s 
object. Others suppose it was a tragedy of this name, whk^the 
idlers are invited to see. But where did the cnticks learn that the 
Bixnan. theatre was opta in tiie afternoon ? It eeettps fcr more 
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prdbiUe that it was a popalar tale» and that the poet ttcaQt 
to recur to the lubject with whkh he opened his Satire. 



M 



" Ecce inter poeula qusrunt 
Romulids saturi quid ilia poemata narrent ?** 



Calirrhoe is precisely such a woeful ditty as PhiUis and 
Hypnpyk : there is a seduction, a flight, a murder, in a word, 
every thing to mdt and charm the Undn-h^Ud iiisliiret-*ciii 
drcum hmmerm hfOcmOttna Utna efl^ 



SATIRE it 



s » 



^ 



It mu the autmn of the Romans (as hoB been more than once 
oUervedJ to cffiar vows, and send presents, to their relations and 
friends on theiT' hvrth days. Persius^ who probably knew that his 
beUned Maerinus^ like Horace's Censorinus^ delighted in verse, 
embraces the opportunity of this festival, to setid him^ instead of the 
▼iridem nmbellam, the succina grandia, Sfc. an excellent moral 
and reUgious poem. 

In this little piece^ which assumes a tone almost too serious and 
Molemnfor satire, the author had in view the second Jlcibiades of 
Plaio, the matter of whixh he has compressed, and arranged with 
great care, 

Addison has prettily analyzed this celebrated Dialogue in the 
Spectator; {No. 207-) where he observes, as Dryden had donB 
before him, that the \Oth Satire of Juvenal was also formed upon 
U. In the argument to his translation, Dryden has diiided this 
Satire into three several heads', but more were evidenUy cqniem" 
plated by the author. To pass the Exordium, or congratuiatorf 
address to Macrinus, there is first an enumeration of interested and 
impious prayers ; prayers^ which, too iniquitous for the ear of man, 
can only he trusted to the gods in private ; this is followed by a 
spirited exposure of those extravagant and ridirulofts petitions fbr 
superfluous objects, which originate in ignorance and superstition. 
We have next an indignant reproof of the rash orpeetations of theee 
who frame requests for blessings which thy madly labour to defeat 
by the excess of their own vices : the Satire then takes a more serious 
turn, and traces the source of theee miserable errors, to the cotrupt 
and vicious ideas entertained respecting the gods; coneludktg with 



i<nnejust and devaiei remarks on the true natme efma^iot aad 
preyer^ tokich, as Sir W. Drummand somhshere ob se rve s, mighi he 
written up " in mare than one Christian temple.*' Dryden teib m, 
in his concluding notes on this Satire^ that ** the first half of it wsBS 
translated hy one of his sons, then in Italy : he thought so well of U/* 
he adds, '< that he let it pass without alteratimr That he could net 
haoe improved ti, would be too much to ajfirm} buip injuaticeU 
must be said, thai few will dissent from his opMton. It is sfMted^. 
poetical, and just. 



SATIRE II. 



TO PIX)TnJS MACRINUS ; 

(ON HIS BIRTH-DAY.) 



TBR. 1—4. 



Hbalth to my friend! and while mj tows I pay^ 
O mark^ Macrinus^ this auspicious day^ 
Wbich> to your sum of years already flown^ 

■ 

Adds yet another — with a whiter stone. 



flotm Jfommiff.] The paeudo Cornutus, who i^pears to 
have had access to the scholia of an earlier and moce judicious 
critick than himself, tells us that this person was /a man of 
considerable learning, and tenderly attached to our poet. He 
studied, he adds, in the house of Servilius, (wl|o is inddentallj 
mentioned as tutor to Persius,) so that they were, in some 
measure, fenow students. 

There is another Macrinu8,<-^Minucius, to whom Brittanieus 
and others suppose this Satire to be addressed ; but he was 
apparently too late in point of time. 

Vbr. 4. JtfurAf— wUh a whUer sione.} " The Scythians 

were accustomed to mark every happy day with a white stone* 
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Indulge your Genius^ drench in wine your cares : — 
It is not yours, with mercenary prayers, 

and every unhappy day with a black one ; at the espiraftion of 
the year, the heaps were examined, and if the white predomi- 
nated in number, they rejoiced ;" if otherwise, it is to be pre- 
sumed» they wept ; though the Scythians were not much used 
to the melting mood. From them, say the criticks, who 8pe& 
as if they wished to be 'believed, the Romans borrowed the 
practice. 

This idle tale is handed down from age to age. It makas 
indeed a pretty figure in poetry : 

" Et si calculus omnis hue et iUuo 
*' Diversus bicolorque^ digeratur ; 
" Vincet Candida turba nigriorem -/' 

Mart. lib. zii. epig,-9%l 

and not 4 contemptible one in a tritical essay on mortality, .&c. 
but the expressiosls msirely metaphorical, and means nothing 
more than lucky. It would probably puszle more ph&osopfaical 
heads than ever stood upon a Scythian's shoulders, to distin- 
guish the happy from the unhappy : — and were there no neu* 
trals? were their days never chequered? did the evening 
always set upion the fortune of the morning ? A mde and bar- 
barpu^;peopl^ 

.,, .r. ; ■<* Quorum plaostra vagas rite trahunt domos,**^ 

would scati^ely occupy themselves in seeking fi^r blaiik aad 
wliite stones to mark the colour of their fortune; and all odian 
wdtild speedily discover the futility of so ridiculous a practice. 
Vee. 5. Indulge your Genius, &c.] Of this tutelary divini^, 
(if SO' he may be called) I can give no better account, than that 
wliii9rhas been so frequently quoted ft-om Censorinus. *' Genum 
egt Deiu, ctt/ttf in tuiela, ut quisque natus est, nwit. Hie, noe quod, 
tit genamur, curatjsive quod u^a genitur nobitcumt sise dian quod 
n&tgeidtos suscipit ac tuetur: certe H geneudo Gmm adpellaitwr* 
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To aik of HeaTen ^at, you wooM die «ttb>^me, 

r 

Unless you drew the goda aside, to nanae ; ' 



i »y 



Dt die Nat^ c. This is not a little indistinct an^ co|i(«ised i and 
indeed tihe ancients seem to have been sorely perplexed, both sp 
to the natore and the attributes of thb god* whom they s^ 
0¥er ** the little state of man.*' — That we m^ Apt <»e too,«iuA 
alarmed, however, at the extent of his province. and the weight 
of his cares. Censorinus lets ns know that he had many co-ad- 

^[mique poriiane^ admmiculoaUei-[ The fairtib-dff» howev^ yvp 
sacred to the Genius alone, and was annually celebrated with 
every mark of festivity.. The custpmary offerings were incense^ 
wine, and flowers : ' and the priest stood wibloo^, if not un- 
Jklamed — ^because, as Censorinus tells us from Vanxv cim 
'munus annale Germ solver a^^ numum a aede ac sanguine ohstL 
nerentf ne die qua ipsi lucem aecepisseni aliis demerent. 

Sir W. Drummond, who quotes a similar observation from 
Laurentius, natale sacrum Genio factum sine vUtima, calls it a 
mistake ; as is proved^ he says, by these lines : 

« 

*' Natali, Corvine, die mihi dulcior h«^ lux, 
** Qua festus promissa dels jlkimalii oespes 
•• Expectat** 

■ 

That Laurentius is wrong seems probable; . but the pasi^age^ 
adduced by oo means proves him so. The poet is n<>t speakins 
of f birth-day, but of a vow made in conseqi|eno(t of his finen4*s 
escape from shipwreck. Had the ci;itick,gQAe a line furtheiv be 
would have seen thj^t the Aif j|fCA^|^s , were S99i;iiced to Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minenrji : and tha^ the festival bad nothing what- 
ever tp do with the Genius either of JUvenid or Catidlus.. 

There is a passa^^Hqrace. &^ i^eg«m^ ^matta.;. 

^** Bidet^ai]|^t0'domtv: wactetis 
^* Vfanota MriM&iS'avet iOiinoiMto '■• •• 

I » , . . , . ' . ** Spaigier agiio.v 
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Wbiie other great ooies aland, with do^wa-east ejresy 
And^ with a silent censer^ tempt the skies !— 

Hard^ hard the task^ from the low^ niutter'd 
prayer^ 
To free the fanes ; or find one supplii^nt there^ 
Who dares to ask but what his state requires^ ' 
And live to heayen and earth with known desires I 

Sound sense^ integrity^ a conscience clear^ \ 
Are begged aloud^ that all at hand may hear : 

Hub was on the birthnky of Mecsnas. But the critick is not for* 
tunate : be bas a quotation in tbe line immediately preceding, 
this, to shew the existence of a custom to which it has no re^ 
lation ; while it establishes, beyond doubt, tbe practice which 
he attempted to prove by another quotation not at all con^ 
nected with it. 

«< Moris erat quondam, &c. 

*' £t natalitium cognatis ponoe lardum, 

** Accedente aova, n quam dabat hostia^ came." 

Having thus rendered the matter, as Terence's lawyer says, 
more perplexed than before— I leave the learned to settle the 
point with Varro and Laurentlus ; observing only, how unsafe 
it is to veoture a universal affirmative respecting any part of 
the religions worship of the ancients, among whom so great a 
Jazity prevailed, that the gods themselves must have been fire- 
qaently puzzled to distinguish their own rites. 

Persius has copied Seneca, in this place* *^ duania demeaiia 
eU kominum f TurpiMmia tot a diU imuiurrant; iiquis admonfeni 
anTtm conticegcent $ et qiuod icire kominem noimt, dm narraal.** 

VxK. 16. that M at hand ma^ iear.}— «/ omttflT 

• hotpa I i. e. such as incidentally eatered.tha temi^e to pray : 
" strangers and stmdcn by," as Holyday oometly Mnders it. 
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But prajen like tbese^half-^hkper'd^ tialf luppfert) 
The tongue scarce hazards £rom the eonsciaus 

breast: 
O that I could my rich old uncte see^ 
Infumral pomp ' — O, thai some deity ^ 
To pots of buried gold would guide my share! 
O, thai my ward, whom I succeed as heir, 
Were once at rest I poor child, he lives in pain^ 
And death to him must be accounted gatn.-^ 
By wedlockj thrice has Jferius swelled his store, 
And now — is he a widower once more ! 

V»». 19. 0, that I could, &c.]. n 

EbuUit patrui prttclanm Junm, &c.] Cornutus reada 
ebulUait and is followed by Marcilius and others ; the word, 
luiiweTer» is inadmiMible, and utterly repugnant to every me* 
trical canon. It is wantonly introduced too, for ebuUtt has both 
xeasbn and authority on its side. It is an archaism, of which 
Casaubon produces many examples, such as ,axim for egerm, 
dedim for dederim, comedim for eomedermf Ac. But the old 
scholiast has blundered in the meaning as well as the metre of 
the line : — non pradarum fiMus^ he says^ ted yvsa praclarctn^ dot 
JUtrtditatem I 

Persius has made grievous encroachments on the property 
of Horace in this part of his Satire ; but they are, like his de- 
predations in general, too obvious for paiticular notice : in 
return, he has shewn much good taste in the application of 
wliat he has taken. Nothing can be more ingenious, in (kct, 
than the manner in which he has contrived to flrame these im- 
pioui requests, and calm the conscience of his votary. The 
supplicant meditates ao iiQUi7 to any one. The death cf hu • 
uncle is concealed under a wish that he could see his magnift* 
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Once,* twice aiKi thrice in Tiber^s eddying ^^^vc 

cent fanend f whiiclj^ af tl\e .poor^man mu^t.one day die, if ^ 
* prayer becoming a pious nephew. Boileiau has jiotied the hu« 
mour of this passage, and given it in' his hi^ppieit manner ; . 

** Oh« cpie; si^cet.hiter tm Bhuole. 8ahit9ive». 

" Guiriseant de {tous maux mon avare beau*pert, . 

" Poorroit, bien confesse, retendre en un ceraieiU 

*^ £t rto{iiie^ sa thais^ii d'tin vigris^te deulT» 
Que mon ailoi. en o^ jour de joie et d'opulence, 
D'un ^pefb^ convoi plaindroit peu la d^pense !'* 

The bien confesse is admirable. 

The second petition is quite innocent.^^u people Mil 
foolishly bury their gold, and forget it, th^re is no more harm 
in Im finding ^t than another : the third is even Jaudable ; it 
is a prayer uttered^ in pure tenderness of heart, for the relief of 

a poor suffering child. With respect to the last there can 

be no wrong in. mentioning a fact which every body knows.— *- 
^ot a syllable is said of ;his own wife : if the gods are pleased 
to take a hint and r^ipove her, that is their concern, hc^ never 
asked it. 

for dttcili^r pany of th^ Qld criticks read conditur. This is 
only worth notice, as it serves to shew how they understood tbe 
text ; .Aince it is an evident gloss, and like a hundred other 
glosses has, in^me copies^, yisurped the place of the genuine 
word. 

Vb&. 28. OncCy twi^e^ and thrice, &c.l Ablutions were fami- 
liar to the Bx)mans, having .descended to them from the earliest 
ages : a running stream was considered to possess superior 
efficaipy in this typical, purification of the mind, and the num- 
beprthr^e, . hov^ver applied, had always something of myste- 
. riaiM^ import in it. But 1 knpw not if ^ersius does not mean td 
inwyiate bere^ tl^ )us supplicant was attached to the Egyptian 
sapefstition, fof which his virtues made liim truly worthy,} of 
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He dips each morn^ and bids the stream convey 
The gathered evils of the nighty away ! 

Oae question^ friend : — an easy one^ in fine— 
What are thy thoughts of Jove ? My thoughts ! 

Yes; thine. 
Wouldst thou prefer him to the herd of Rome ? 
To any individual? — But, to v^rhom ? 
To Stains, for example. Heavens ! a pause ? 
Which of the two vrould best dispense the laws ? 
Best shield th' unfriended orphan ? Good ! Now 

move , 
The suit to Staius, late preferr'd to Jove :— 
^'O Jove ! good Jove !'' he cries, o'erwhelm'dwith 

shame^ 
And must not Jove himself, Jove ! exclaim ? 

wbicb lustration fonned a conspicuous feature. Juvenal, who 
1ms noticed this at some length, seems indebted to Persius : 

" Hibernam fracta glacie descendit in amnem 

" Tcr matutino Tiberi mergetur,*' &c. vol. i. 960i 

Vbk. S5. To Stmu9^ &c.] The old Scholiast exhibits a cau- 
tion in tins place not v&cf usual with him. '* Nomenfictum (he 
says) fiuMiodo supra Nmo** He afterwards, indeed, discovers a 
oertMn Staiua, who poisoned his wife, defrauded his ward, &c. 
hut this person was a contemporary of Cicero, by whom he is 
mentiooed. Unhappily, the poet's own times supplied corrupt 
judges and treacherous guardians, of the name, in abundance ; 
and he was not in the mood to hunt back for what lay immex 
diately. before him. 

Vfta. 40. And inmi not /ove himuy^ O Jove ! errtoim.]«-at 

VOL, II. E * 
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I ^ 

Or dost thou think the impious wish torgiven. 
Because, when thunder shakes the vault of beayen. 
The bolt innoxious flies o'er thee and thine^ . 
To rend the forest oak^ and mountain pine i 
— Because^ yet liyid from the lightning's scath. 
Thy smouldering corpse (a monument of wiBth) 

sesc non clamet Jupiter ipse ! This is out of place. It accords ill 
with the grave and solemn' tone of what precedes and fbllowt; 
and though its wit may strike for a moment,, it is but with 
a fiftlse glare. Casaubon seems to have puzzled himself as well 
about the reading, as the sense, of this simple passage* 

Vba. 46. Thy imouldtring cmpte^ &c.] It has been already 
observed (vol. i. p. 970.) that the ancients had singular notiont 
respecting lightning. They regarded it with a superstitious 
horror, of which we can have but a fiUnt conception, and as a 
visible manifestation of divine wrath : hence whatever was 
struck with it, was looked on as sacred, (in Us cereqionial sense 
of accursed,) and separated from human uses. 

I cannot understand sir W. Drummond's note on this pas- 
. sage. ** It was the duty of the priest, (he sa);s) to decide where 
dead bodies should be interred.** But there was no decision in 
the present case The corpse of the person struck by lightning 
was never moved firom its place ; where it fell, it lay, and, 
with every thing pertaining to- i^ was covered with earth, and 
encircled by a rail or mound. " Bui Persius does not inibmi 
us, if any mark served to warn strangera not to approach the 
Umh," &c. What "" mark ?*' The word itself iai|^ an is- 
closed piece of ground, and nothing more was fleceasary . ** The 
place of interment,'* adds the critick, " being a grove, was not 
remarkable nor extraordinary.'* This is a oontinuatioa of the 
error with which the note began. The text is very plain. 
Because, says Persius, you were not struck instead of the tne, 
(alluding to the ilex of the preceding line) and do not lie in the 
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Lies in no blasted gtoye, for publick care 

To expiate, with sacrifice and prajer ; 

Must, therefore^ Jove, unscepter*d and unfear'd, 

OiTe;to thy ruder mirth^ his foolish beaid ? 

What bribe hast thou to win the Powers divine, , 

Thus, to thy nod ? The lungs and lights of swine 

Lo ! from his little crib, the grandam hoar, 

■ 

Or aunt, well vers*d in superstitious lore^ 
Snatches the babe ; in lustral spittle dips 
Her middle finger, and anoints his lips, . 



forest, a monument of divine vengeance, you nuppose, &c 
The '* groTe** therefore is an incidentaf circumstance, not a 
matter of ])reference : had'the person been killed by lightning 
in the highway, or the forum, there he must have lain and had 
his bidental, 

Brewster has literally copied Holyday on this subject, and 
even his extraordiaary miitake on 6idai«— >which he translates 
two ihtept instead of a sheep of two years old: 

' ' " great Ergenna purifies 
" The place, by ofiring the entrails of two $keep.*' 

But Holyday was a young man when he translated Persius. 
Ergermat the criticks say, is a Tuscan : the name, like Pbrsenna^ 
Sisenna, &c. is, no doubt, Tuscan : and that he was also, like 
many of his countrymen, a ^oothsayer, seems implied in his 
oSice : at least, Juvenal places him in the worshipful fraternity 
of ". philomaths," in his «ixth Satire. 

Ver. 55. In lustral spittle^ &c.] On the ninth day of its 
birth, the infieint underwent some expiatory ceremonies, and 
receiveil a name: the festival was icrmed dies lustricus ; and 
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And forehead :— f^ Charms of potency/' she cries^ 
^* To' break the influeoce of evil eyes !" 
The spell complete^ she dandles high in air 
Her starveling Hope ; and breathes a humble prayer^ 

the officious gossip takes the opportunity of this solemn pre- 
sentation, to effiucmate the child, (as Holyday calls it,) and to 
ofifer up her pra3rer9 for its happiness ! IGfer spell is not of tha 
first order :— >^but the ancients were all gossips here ; and eyen 
the philosopher Pliny observes, with a gravity which would 
not misbecome the ama, or matertera of the text.— *' in Aomimi 
jaitM vim tue adoemu^ ven^kHa ei ftucvMJ&fmu^ Dryden has 
translated this passage somewhat coarsely, for which he Is not 
uj^ustly reprehended by Sir W. Dnimmond. The latter, how- 
ever, is wrong in his turn. Drydeh's lustn^n, he says, would 
indeed be a very nasty one/' But he mistakes the meaning, 
which is precisely that of hiis own expression— with «pi/^^ dauh^ 
U»Jace» Dryden was a great master of the English language ; 
and it is far more safe to question his taste than his knowledge* 
Holyday has translated 9pem macram supplice voto^-^^ 

" they vainly spend 

" Their poor lean hope in prayer to Jove," &c. 

by which the humour of the original is quite lost. Spem macram 
16 the poor puny wretchcock in whqm the good old grand- 
mother sees Ihe future £on -in-law of kings. 

In the modest prayer which follows, there is considerable 
pleasantry : though it is probably not much uplike many of 
th^ that were really offered on such occasions. There is some 
doubt as to the Crassus and Licinius of whom she speaks ; 
(for there were many of the name immeasurably richO ^^^ 
the matter is of little importance. It is sufficient to know that 
they must have been proverbial for the immensity of their pos- 
sessions, and their names fantUiar as household wards in the 
mouths of the people. 
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That heaven would only tender to his bands. 
All Crassus' houses, all Licinius' lands !— 
'' Let eyery gazer bj his charms be won^ 
^^ And kiiigs and queens aspire to call him son : 
" Contending* virgins fly his smiles to meet^ 
*' And roses spring where'er he sets his feet !'* 

Insane of soul — But I, O Jove, am free. 
Thou know'st, I trust no nurse with prayers for me: 
In mercy, then, reject each fond demand^ 
Though^ robed in white, she at thy altar stand. 

This begs for nerves to pain and sickness steel'd^ 
A frame of body^ that shall slowly yield 
To late old age :— 'Tis well, enjoy thy wish. — 
But the huge platter, and high-season'd dish. 



Ver. 74 high'seasm'd diih,^ From the receipt for 

mftkiDg it, which is incidentally given by Apuleius, the tuceium 
appears to come very near our minced-pie. " Sed tantum carom 
fneam Fotidem, qua ijiu daminU pwrabat mcurn fartim eonammh 
et fmlpam frmiaiim coUectam ad poicua vmulenta, H qmdem na* 
ribmjam mihi ariohbar tucetum perquam sapidissimum^*' lib. ii. 

Maralius takes at to be a kind of rich jelly, « cr«io>re rt ^oj 
glacialir* whatever it was, it must have b6en a very savoury 
dish ; eica rtgia, as Fulgentius calls it, 

•— — " ambrosio redolent tuceta sapbre/' 
The « cat's-meat." the pubno and the tactes which the 
Romans piously set apart for the gods, are well contrasted by 
the poet, with the expensive luxuries reserved for their own 
tables. 
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Day after daj^ the iwilliiig gods withstand. 
And dash the blessing from their opening hand. 

That sues for wealth : the labouring ox is slain/ 
And frequent yictjins woo the '' god of gain/' 
'' O crown nij hearth with plenty and with peace^ 
And give ray flocks and herds a large increase T'— 
Madman ! how can he, when^ from day to day. 
Steer after steer, in offerings, melts away ?•— 
Still he persists ; and still new hopes arise. 
With harslet and with tripe^ to storm the skies. 
" Now swell my harvests ! now my fields I now, now, 
'' It comes — it comes — auspicious to my vow !'' 
While thus, poor wretch, he hangs 'twikt hope and 

fear. 
He starts, in dreadful certainty, to hear < 
His chest reverberate the hollow groan 
Of his last piece, to find itself alone ! 
' If from my side-board, I should bi^ you lake 
Goblets of gold or silver, you would shake 
With eager rapture > drops of joy would start, . 
Andyour left breast scarce holdyour flotteringbeart : 

« 

VEft. 93. dfopi of jify would rttfrt, &c.] ExaUUu 

gutias. i. e. Casaubon telb^us, to weep for joy, which he proves 
by many weighty authorities; the ancients sometimes, did. But 
these drop8 came not from the eyes, but from the heart — pec- 
tore ktffOf an expression which he seems also to misunderstand, 
since he considers it equivalent to fiieru Ueoa^ ** stricken witl 
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Hence^ you prefunie tbe gods are bought and sold ; 
And OYerlajr their busts with captured gold. 
For, of the bmzeo brotherhood » the Power 
Who sends you dreams, at morniag's truer hour, 



Iblly.'^ Penius evidently alludes to that iniensible perspiration^ 
that humid suffusion of the skin, which a sudden and unex- 
pected flow of good fortune will sometimes produce*. It is an 
amplification of his first word» mdes, and is both natural, and 
pleasing. ' 

Vsa. 96. And overlay their busts with captured gold,"] — auro 
ooata, L e. with gold taken in war» and carried in the ovation 
or triumph with whkh the conquering army was honoured, on 
its return to Rome. The poet, as Shakspeare says, had probably 
some moral in his choice of ovatum; but I pan not decipher it : 
and whether any superstitious value was attached to gold 
thus acquired, or whether the expression was mctvly satirical, 
and meant to characterise the ambition and rapacity of the 
Romans, must be left to the reader. Holyday, whose version 
is a perpetual commentaiy on the text, thus renders it : 

, j i ■ m' ■ •* hence 'tis, thou dost hold 
'* The gods are pleased so too, and overIay*st 
** Their statues faces, that thereby thou may'st 
" Procure their favwr, with gold purchased 
*• From the enemy, which was in triumph led." 

Vbb. 97. JFbr, ofthebratten brotherhood, &c.] " There stood 
in tbe porch of the ftdatine Apollo, fifty brazen statues of, the 
fiftf sons of Egyptos, the brother of Danaus ; they were be- 
liefed to have the power of answering all inquiries, in dreams 
of the night.'* So say the commentators. 

•• One of our old writers tells us that *• wioim, a mountain, 
Gometh from movenio, because it standeth still 'J* and a similar 
train of reasonixig seems to have influenced those who first gave 
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Most purg'd from phlegm, enjoys jour best regaid^ 
And a gold beard his prescient skill rewards ! 

Now, from the temples, Gold has chased the 
plttin> 
And frugal ware of Noma's pious reign ; 
The ritual pots of brass are seen no more. 
And Vesta's .pitchers blaze in burnish'd ore. 

O grovelling souls ! and void of things divine ! 
Why bring our passions to the Immortals' shrine, 

the feculty of inspiring dreams to the fifty sons of iEgyptus. 
These poor youths were the last persons in the world who 
should have been selected for such a province : they were mar- 
ried to their fifty cousins, and without foreseeing or even 
dreaming of their fete, had their throats cut, like so many 
calves, (" velut tnfti/i") in the same night, with the exception of 
one, who was roused out of a sound sleep by his wife . 

" Surge, quss dixit juveni marito, 
*' Surge, ne longus tibi somnus, imde 
" Non times, detur.'* . 

Ver. 105. graveUing souU. &c.] Persius is and is not a Stoick 
in various parts of this Satire. It is true, that he might have 
somewhat profited by the ethical Dialogue before him ; but it 

IS no less certain, that a brighter gleam must have oc^ionaBy 
broke upon the darkness of his mind, than the torch of Plato 
ever afforded: that he was unconscious of its source, is his 
misfortune. What Comutus thought of this, cannot be toU : 
he could not but see, however, that though the words, in this 
Bection, were those of the Porch, tley were used in a more 
spmtu^ sense than the ^w^t and best of iu sectaries ever 
gave them. 
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To ask of Heayen ^at^ yim would die withdkame^ 
Unless you drew tiie goda aside, to name ; ' ^ 



De dk Natl c. This is not a little indistinct and coalused $ and 
indeed tlie ancients seem to have been sorely perplexed, both %i 
to the nature and the attributes of thh god, whom they s^ 
o^ver *' the little s^ate of man.*'— That wfe may not Htoosiu^k 
alarmed, however, at the extent of his province and the weight 
of his careSj Censorinus lets us know that he had many co-ad- 
jutors— *** afit nmt praUrea ^ comflureiy hornk k au HUtm^fff^^a 
fuufue portUine^ admmiculanim*: The birth-d^y^ bowevei; yrp 
aacred to the Genius alone, and was annually celebrated with 
every mark of festivity. .The custpmary oflerings were incena^ 
wine, and flowers : and the priest stood unbloody, if not un- 
Jklamed — >-because, as Censorinus teUs us horn Varro„ cttm 
flUmiM OHuale Geitto solverent^ numum a atde ac sai^vine abstim, 
nerent, ne die qua ipsi lucem aecepisseni aim demerent. 

Sir W. Drummond, who quotes a similar observation from 
Laurentius, fuUale sacrum Gcnio factum sine fnctima, calls it a 
Bulstake ; as is proved he says, by these lines : 

ft 

" Natali, Corvine, die mihi duldor ha»c lux, 
" Qua festus promissa deis ▲nxmalia. oeiq)es 

"Expectot/* 

'. . . 

That Laurentius is wrong seems probable; . but the paasage; 
adduced by iio means proves him so. The poet is not speaking 
of ^ birth-day, but of a vow made in conseqiienod of his firien4*s 
escape from shipwreck. Had the c^ticl^ gone a line further* hie 
would have seen that the ak^^c^s . w<^e $aci;igced to. Jupiter, 
Juno, and Sfinerya : and that the festival, had nothiiig what* 
ever tp do lyith the Genius either of .J\(vaoal or Catidlus*. 

There is a pasc^ige ^i Horace hj^ x^t getmmcU> tfaf^maiter.;^ 

u'^Bidfit^aigoitodomia: aractetk - • 
.. o '.'^ Vinota«erbe&is<avctntunQlsito 



,v s. ./•" -"-aDanner'anMi. 



^* Spacer agofr/* ' 
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No ; let me bring the Immortals^ what the race 
Of great Messala, now deprayed and base^ ' 
On their huge charger^ cannot ;— >bring tf mind^ 
Where legal and where moral sense arejoin'd, 

which he merely introduoes as iUufltnitive of tbA vttet iilcfii-' 
cacy of gold in sacrifice and prayer. 
Ver. 121. — — tie race 

Of great Memala^ now depraved^ &c.] Jfenolie Uppa pr^pag^ 
—The old scholiast, who seldom miaaed what he determined tn 
find, says that this was one Cotta Messalinus, who, in his old 
age, was afliicted with' an extraordinary inversion of the eye- 
lids .* but by lippii»9 P^rsiuB, like a good Stoick, probably mean^ 
mentally blind, vicious. Others of the Messalss are pointed out. 
It seems sufiicient, however, to observe that the allusion is to 
some degenerate descendant of Corvinus Messala, one oi the 
moat illustrious generals and statesmen of the old repubfick. 
la what folloMrsy 

** Compositum jus &sque animo, sanctosque recessu^ 
*' Mentb, et incoctum generoso pectus honesto," 

Persius may be more easily admired th^ translated. His. 
lines are not only the quintessence of sanctity, but of language. 
Closeness would cramp, paraphrase would enfeeble their sense, 
which, like JuvenaFs abstract idea of a perfect poet, may be 
felt but cannot be expressed. None of 'the versions of them 
which 1 have seen, satisfy me ; and, least of all, my own. 

It is plying to observe with what judgment Horace has 
adopted a similar thought to the .plain understanding of his 
village nuiid : 

'* Immunis aram si tetigit manus 
*' Non sumptuosa blandior hostia 
*' Mollibit aversos penates 
*^ Farre pio et saliente mica.'* 
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IVith the pure essence ; holy thoughts, that dwell 
In the soul's most retired, and sacred cell ; 
A bosom dyed in honour's noblest grain; 
Deep«djed : — with these, let me apprx)ach the fane^ 
And Heaven will hear the humble ptayer I make, 
Though all my offering be a barley cake. 



SATIRE III. 



MtgtUMIlL 



Tkis Satire opens not unhappiU/, A professor of the Stoick school 
abruptUf enters the bed^room of hispupUs^ whom he finds asleep at 
mid-day. Their confusion at this detection, tfteir real indolence 
amidst an affected ardour for study, are laid open^ and the fatal con- 
sentences of such thoughtless conduct 6ea»d/u% illustrated by apt 
allusions to the favourite topicks of the Porch. 

The whole of this Satire manifests an earnest desire to reclaim 
the youthful nobility from their idle and vicious habits. The pre- 
ceptor, after a brief ebullition of contempt, points out the evUs to 
which the neglect of philosophy (i. e. the study of virtue) wiU expose 
them, and overthrows the objections which they raise against the 
necessity of severe application, on account of their birth and fortune. 
In a sublime and terrible apostrophe, he pourtrays the' horrors of 
thtU late remorse which must afflict the vicious when they contem^ 
plate the fallen state to which the neglect of philosophy has con- 
signed them. He then describesy in a lighter tone, the defects of his 
own education, and shews that the persons whom he addresses are 
without this apology for their errors : he points out with admirable 
brevity and force, the proper pursuits of a well-regulated mind, 
and teaches them to despise the scorn of the vulgar, and the rude 
buffoonery of those who make their wantonness their ignorance : 
lastly, he introduces a lively apologue of a glutton, who, in spiU of 
suivice, perseveres in his intemperance till he becomes its victim: 
concluding with an apposite application of the fable (more Stoicohim) 
to a diseased mind. The Satire and its moral may be fitly summed 
up in the solemn injunction of a wiser mem than the Schools ever 
produced c-^" But Wisdom is above all; therefore get Wismm. 
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What ! ever thus ? See ! v?hile Ihe beams of day^ 
In broad effulgence, b*er the shutters play. 
Stream through ihe crevice, widen bn the walis^ 
On the fifth line the gnomon's shadow falls ! 



Vbs. 1. fVhtti! ever ihu$?] From the manner in which the 
speaker announces himself, it would secni as if he were a kind 
of domestick instructor, engaged, perhaps, to complete the 
Mucation of the young nobility who had ^passed through, the 
usual discipline of the schoola. Tutors of this description were 
invested with considerable authority, and assumed, as here, a 
k»fty and decisive tone. With the decay of literature, and the 
empire, their importance ditninished ; and A. Gellius has a 
passage in which Taurus, one of these masters of philosophy* 
notices their fkllen state in very signtBcant terms : '* Nunc^ in- 
quUj videre est phil<aophat ultra currere^ nt doceant^ ad fores Ju" 
renwn dimtufh,' eoeqwe U>i sedere atque operiH prope ad, meridiamt 
donee discipttli nociumum onme vmum edormkmtJ* lib. x, c. 6, 
The opening of this Satire, in Sheridan's translation, is the 
perfection of absurdity. 

Vbr 4. On ihi fifth Hne Hie gnomon* s shadow falls.'] Holyday^ 
lias a long and learned note .on this subject. ** The Komans 
(he ^ys) greatly differed from us in the division of the day ; 
for we use a civil day, i. e.'the space of day and night, which 
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Yet fttill jou sleep^ like one that| stretch'd supine^ 
Snores off the fumes of strong Falernian wine. 

Up ! up ! mad Sirius parches every blade. 
And flocks and herds lie panting in the shade. 

we divide into twenty-fbnr equal parts, wbefeas they used a 
natural day, which is the space from the sua rising, to the sun 
setting, as Censorinus shews, De Die Nat, c. 94. ; so that their 
hours varied according to the season of the year/* At this time, 
therefore, " when the dog-star raged,** and when each diTiaiou 
of the dial most have been about one hour and one third of 
an hour long, the shadow fell upon the fifth line a little before 
eleven o'clock. , 

The invention of sun-dials has appeared so important, that 
great pains have been taken to diacover the people to whom 
mankind is indebted for it. The Chinese, the Mexicans, and 
half tl^e barbarous and ignorant nations, of the old and new 
world, have been complimeiited with it in turn ; but the great 
majority of the criticks seem inclined to attribute it to the 
Egyptians, whose pyramids and obelisks are* it seems, nothing 
but magnificent gnomons: the Egyptians were a learned people, 
and, if this opinion be correct, they must have been as econo- 
mical as wise. After all, the first shepherd who struck his crook 
into the ground, OQuld scarcely £bu1 to discover that he had 
erected a kind of sun-dial. 

Tomorupseus observes, on this line, that sunnliak came into 
use at Rome, about the period of the first Punick war; they 
were, he adds, at tliat time, sufficiently rude and imperfect :-— 
cum prius ortus et occants pastmado meridid ratio haberttur. A 
fguci taken fi^m Pliny, who gives it much fulkr and better. 
Lib. vii. c. 60. When the Romans had found out that these were 
not much to be depended on in cloudy ^either, Scipio Naislca 
taught them tiie use of clepsydrss or water-docks ; a homely 
oontitvance, as the eritick represents it : but With which they 
were oontent Car ages. 
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Here my youth rouses^ rubs his heayy eyes, 
*' Is it 80 late ? so very late V* he cries ; 
^' Shame, shame ! Who waits ? Who waits there ? 

quick, my page ! 
Why, when !" His bile overflows ; he foams with 

rage. 
And brays so loudly, that you start in fear. 
And fancy all Arcadia at your ear. 

Behold him, with his bedgown and his books. 
His pens and paper, and his studious looks, 

Vbk. 12. Why, when f] I have adopted this expression from the 
dramatick writers, who use it as a mark of the highest impatience : 
this' did not escape Dryden, who owes some of his popularity to 
a judicious use of our ancieiit phraseology. For the drores of 
Arcadia, see vol. i. p. 312. Marcilius says, '* ArcadMt pecuofiOp 
ofini. ArcadiOy astnorum patria in Grtecia, tn Jtalia, ReaUr Here 
is something gsdned — and the critick adds, with unusual brisk- 
ness, " Comparai ei^anter Flaeeus hie Pernui, cum UUs ArcadiiE 
cwibui hunc Arcadicum jutenem** 

VsR. 15. Behold km — wtth hu books, &c.] The pompous ap- 
{Niratus with which the youth proceeds to study, the book, the 
parchment, the paper, &c. is well described ; and has a pleasant 
efiect when contrasted with the ridiculous result of the effort. 
The book, it is probable, contained the thesis, or subject of the 
morning's contemplation ; the chartii, or coarse paper, was de- 
stined to receive his first thoughts, which, when matured and 
corrected, were to be transferred to the parchment. This last* 
Persius terms hicolor, because it was white within and yellow 
without ; but, indeed, the Romans seem to have been a little 
Ibppish in this article, and to have had it of all hues. Juvenal 
mentions crocea membrana. Tibullus lutea, a variation of the • 
iarmer cioloar, and Qrid says— - 

VOL. ki. F * 
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Intent and earnest ! What arrests his speed, 
Alas ! the viscous liquid clogs the reed* 
Dilute it. Pish ! now every word I write 
Sinks through the paper^ and eludes the sight : 
Now the pen leaves no mark^ the point's too fine ; 
Now 'tis too blunt, and doubles every line ! 

O wretch ! whom every day more wretched sees- 
Are these the fruits of all your studies ? these I 
Give o'er at once : and like some callow dove. 
Some prince's heir, some lady's infant love. 
Call for chew'd pap ; and, pouting at the breast, 
Scream at the lullaby that woos to rest ! 

*' But why such warmth ? See what a pen ! nay, 

see !'' 

And is this subterftige employed on me ? 

Fond boy ! your time, with your pretext, is lost ; 

And all your arts are at your proper cost. 






Kec te purpureo velent Tacciiiia succo*" 
The purple seems to have been the fiuhionable odour j it 
was certainly the most costly, and when we add to it the golden 
clasps and rollers, in which the apcients were very profiise^ it 
may be doubted whether their libraries appeared kss Tariegated 
' and rich than our own. The practice seems to ha?e reached 
ther a late period. St. Jerome is very angry at the use of thi 
fwn^ vellunu written with letters of gold and silver, Brandt's 
ignorant book-hunter has a very spruce library, which yet is 
far excelled by that of his proto-type in Lucian^ who exhibits his 

o/nfoAoy. X. r. a. 

Glimpses of the *' Venusinian lamp" break upon the reader 
in many of the opening passages of this Satire. 
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While with occasion thus you madly play^ 
Your best of life unheeded leaks away^ 
And scorn flows in apace : the ilUbaked ware^ 
Rung by the potter, will its feult declare ; 
Thus^— But you yet are moist and yielding clay : 
Call for some plastic hand without delay, 
Nor cease the labour, till the wheel produce 
A vessel nicely form'd, and fit for use. 
'^ But wherefore this ? My father^ thanks to fate^ 
Left me a fair, if not a large, estate : — 



Veh. 34. Your hai of Zi/e, ftc] Here the poet gives the 
illustration before the egcample ; whidi renders the thooght 
obscure, aod increases the dfficidty of kiOomiag hhn. He had 
the defectiTe potteiy isk view from the first ; you leak, 'and wUl 
therefore be thrown aside ; eoiilemn«re-*-the explanation follows. 
Thb is one of the vulgar metaphors in which the Stoicks so 
much delighted. They did Well in 'borrowing fh>m common 
life ; but their selection confers na great credit on their taste. 
I will not say, with Sir W. Drummond, that " the whole of 
thia passage is insuftrably strained,** because tbe phraseology 
appears sufficiently femiUar; but the metaphor is involved in 
too many words, and the authov doubles too often upon his 
own expressions. 

. Via. 41. Bui wherefwt iMi, 4re.] This is the language of the 
** 9ingle-«)led squire'* in Hall, and has been that of vicrous in* 
dolenee from the first moment that wealth became heritable. 

** What needs me care for anie bookish skill, 
** To blot white paper with my restless quill ; 
** Or waste o*er painted leaves, on winter nights. 
Ill-smelling oyles, or some stiU-watching lights. 



*t 
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A salt unsullied on mj table shines^ 
And due oblations^ in thdr little shrines, 



^* Let them that meane to eame their bread— fin* me. 
*' Btuie their braines with deeper bookerie : 
*' Hare I not landes of fidre inheritance 
" Derired hj right of long ooatinuanoe 
** To £nt-bome males,'' &c. lib. ii. Sat. «• 

Vbk. 43. Jl soli untulUed, &c.] -^-^rtim et $me lobe td/tmwi. 
The salt-cellar, or, as our old writers jnore simply termed it, 
the salt, formed a distinguished feature in the garniture of the 
Roman tables. As salt was the general seasoning of the food of 
man, and was also used to check the progress of putrefaction, 
it was associated, fkom the earliest ages, with motions of moral 
purity, atid occasionally employed in metaphors too sacred to 
be repeated here. Salt made a port of every sacrifice, and hence 
the Tessel. which held it acquired a certain degreie of sanctity; 
aM was supposed to <:oasecnite the table on whiehi at meal 
times, it was rererently plaeed* 

With these daims'to peculiar veneratioiv the salt-oeDar ap- 
pears to havo been r^gaitled as a lund of helr^loom, and to have 
descended fh>m sire to son« More-cost was lavished on it than 
on the rest of the furniture. In the poorest times^ the most 
frdgal and rigid of the old republicans indulged themselTes with 
a silver salt, which, with the pateUa, fa little platter for the 
hous^old gods) was firequently all the plate they possessed. 
Mardhus tells us, firom Livy, that when the necessities of the 
State obliged the Senate to call for a general sacrifice of the 
gold and silver of the people, the salt-cellar, and the patdla 
were expressly eatempted from the contribution. The predM 
Import of the words furum et me lobe has been questioned : 
they cannot relate altogether to the brightness of the silver, as 
the old scholiast says, for this was a matter of domestick eco- 
nomy, and scarcely worth a boast ;— perhaps the allusion is^ to 
the foir and honest kneans by wliich the &mfly was raised— 
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My household gods receiTe ; my hearth is pure. 
And all my means of life confirm'd^ and sure : 
What need I more" ? Nay, nothing ; it is well. 

And it becomes you, too, with pride to swell. 

Because, the thousandth in descent^ you trace 
Your blood, unmixed, from some high Tuscan race; 
Or, when the knights march by the censor's chaijr^ 
In annual pomp, can greet a kinsman there ! 



taking saiimm in the large sense of competenoe* in wbtch it 
•ometinies occurs :-^aiid this is strengtheDed by the succeeding 
line, in which the youth appears to reckon on the perpetuity 
of his wealth, from a due obaervance of the domedtick piety of 
hisfathen. 

Vbb. 50. -^frtm seme high Tmcan race.] The boasts of this 
decent are very fnqueot. It would really seem as if some 
respectable familiea ftom Etruna, .had, at a rery early peiibd» 
joined the Tagabonds of the Asylum— ou/ poMtor out Uiud quod 
dkert tio/o— and conferred a kind of dclat on the motley aaaem* 
bly. The honour was duly appreciated, and the Slys, who came 
ocerwUfk Rkhari' Conqueror, were not more vain of their origin, 
than the great men of Rome were of deducing their blood from 
the ancient Tuscans. 

VxR. 61. Or, when the knighiSf kt.} Meuian mistakes the 
sense of this passage. The allusion is not to the census, nor 
were the ceremonies such as he describes^-—" There was (Mar- 
cilius says) a two-fold lustration (muster) of the Roman knights, 
oendo and tnmn>ectio, and it is of the latter that Persius 
spetdu. The censio was heki every five years, the transvecUo 
annually ; hence Pio terms it enfi-teof iffroa-iv. In the centiop 
which was strictly a review, the knights marched on foot, lead- 
ing tbat hones ; in the irantvectio they rode : in &ct, the 
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Away ! these trappings to the rabble show : 
Me^ they deceive not ; for your soul I know^ 
Within^ without. — And blush you not to see, 
Loose Natta's life and yours so well agree ? 

ceremony had more of military pomp than service in it; as they 
appeared in grand costume, wearing the trabeOf a splendid robe» 
bordered with bright purple, and crowned with olive wreaths. 
On these occasions, the knights mustered in the temple of 
Mars, which stood without the walls, and ixxle through the 
streets to the Capitol, defiling by the Censors, who sat in the 
Forum, in front of the temple of Castor, and saluting them as 
they past. This custom, which was of ancient date, had iaUen, 
Suetonius tells us, into neglect, when it was 'revived by Au* 
gustus. It flourished for a few years ; but as the emperors grew 
jealous of all authority but their own» they assumed the Cen^ 
•or*s office; and neglected its duties ; when the practice was 
entirely laid aside. I have already noticed the diffusiveness of 
Uolyday, the following is an amusing instance of it : 

/* Wilt swell, because clad in thy purple graine, 
*^ Meeting Rome's censour with his pompous traine, 
Thou canst salute him by the name of Cuzze^ 
And arrogantly aske him how he does ?** 



<« 



Who would have foreseen in the authof of this inaccurate verr 
bosity, the ftiture translator of Juvenal 1 

Vbr. 66. Loom NoMs Ufe, &c.] The old Scholiast refers to 
Horace, in this place. 



u 



Ungor olivo. 



" Non quo fraudatb immundus Natta lucernis :" 

but the characters are totally tmlike. Horace speaks of a 
sordid and disgusting miser, Persius of a bloated epicure, of a 
man so abandoned, so deeply immersed in sensuality as to b<$ 
dead to the distinctions of virtue and vice. Some of thejtrans* 
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— But NattB^a is not life : the sleep of sin 
Has seiz'd his powers^ and palsied all within ; 
Huge cawls of fat envelope every part. 
And toqpor vi^eighs on his insensate, heart : 
Absolved from blame by ignorance so gross^ 
He neither sees^ nor comprehends his loss ; 
Content in guilf s profound abjss to drop^ 
Nor^ straggling, send one bubble to the top ! 

Dread sire of Gods ! when lust's envenom'd stings 
Stir the fierce natures of tyrannick kings ; 

latmn wish to identify him with the Natta of Jurenal. Sat. vTiii. 
▼. 142. This is worse than the former. If a parallel be sought 
in Juvenal} he will be found (if found at; all) in Peribomius. 

*' Horum simpUcitas miserabilis ; his fiiror ipse 
" Dat veniam/* 

It would be unjust to Persius to pass unnoticed the superior 
fbrce and gravity of his description : perhaps, the palsy of the 
mind, the deadening efiects of habitual profligacy, was never 
more skilfully or more striiiingly delineated. It is admirably 
translated by Holyday ; and may well atone for many such 
passages as that just quoted from him. Dryden has done little 
more than copy it, 

** Art not asham*d to live like dissolute 

'* Loose Natta ? but (alas ?) he's destitute 

'* Of sense I He stands amazed in vice ! rhe deep 

" Fat brawne of sin makes his heart soundly sleep 

'* That now he doth not siune.! No, he's so grosse, 

^* So stupid, that he's senseless of his losse ? 

** And sunk down to the depth of vice, he'll swim 

** No more againe up to the water's brim." 

Vei. 65. Dread sire of Gods ! &c.] This is a noble apo« 
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When storms of rage within their bosoms roll. 
And call^ in thunder, for thy just controU 
O^ then relax the bolt, suspend the blow. 
And thus and thus alone, thy vengeance #how. 
In all her charms, set Virtue in their eye, . 
And let them see their loss, despair, and— die 1 

Say, could the wretch severer tortures feel. 
Closed in the brazen bull ? — Could the brigiit steel, 

strophe ; poetical, impassioned, and even sublime : that it ia- 
ineffectual, is not the fault of Persius. Well did St. Augustin 
observe, in allusion to it, '* Afar ut eos Ubido perpulerii fenrenti^ 
ui aU PernuBy tincta veneno magit vUumtwr quid Jupiter (magnua 
pater divum) fecerit qudm quid docuerit Plato, vtl centuerii Cato.*'. 
De Civ. Dei. lib. v. 
This passage is well given by one of our earliest poets. 

" None other payne pray 1 for them to be 

'* But when the rage doth lead them from the right 

*^ That looking backewarde Vertue they may see 

" Even as she is, so goodly fedre and bright, 

" And while they clasps their lustes in arras a crosse, 

'* Graunt them good Lord, as thou maist of thy might* 

*' To freat inward for losing shch a losse ?" 

JVyaVi Epistle to Poyncs, 

Vsi. 73. Sayy could ike wretch, &c.] PeriUos who, to gratify 
the savage cruelty of I^alaris, fabricated the brazen bull, and» 
as a just reward for his ingenuity, was condemned to make the 
first trial of its tortures. The " gp;ie§t" meatraned in the next 
couplet was Damocles, aa outrageous flatterer of DioBysi^s of 
Syracuse, who belieyed, orpret£nded to believe, like Vertige in 
the play, that the sum of human happiAess was oompriaed in 
regd state. The tyrant, (for all tyrapiU delight in practical 
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ThsA, while the board mib regal pomp was spread^ 
Gleam'd o'er the gbest^ sufipended.by a thready 
Worse pangs inflict^, than he endures, who cries^ 
(As^ on the rack of conseious guilty he lies. 
In mental agooj^) '* Alas ! I fall, 
Down, down the unfathom'd steep, without recal !" 
And withers at. the heart, and dares not sb0W 
His bosom wife the secret of his woe ! 

Oft (I remember yet,) mj sight to spoil. 
Oft, when a boj, I blear'd my eyes with oil^ 



jests,) to gire him a conTincing proof of it, caused him to be 
clothed in purple, and served with a magniflceDt banquet at hk 
own table. So far all was admirable — but imuiediately oreT 
the head of the mock-monarch glittered a naked sword, sus- 
pended by a single hair. Damocles lost his appetite* at the sigh^ 
and, for a time, no doubt, enjoyed all the felicity of a real despot. 
These faUes, it must be confessed, are a little trite ; but it is 
sometimes proper to notice them. The poet*s apj;lication of hii 
examples, is strikingly awful : it is to be lamented that Dryden 
shoidd, through mere heedlessness, deprive his readers of all 
its advantage^. *' <iuod proxma nesdat uxor" he renders 



•i 



Evea in his sleep he starts, and fears the knife. 

And, trembling, in his arms takes his accomplice ynSt !" 



* Bather his taate ; 



^ Districtus ensis cui sup^r impia 
*' Cervice pendet, non Sicule dapes 
" Dulcem elaborabtmt saporem."— — Hoa 
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What time I wish'd my itudfes to decline^ 
Nor make great Cato's dying speeches mine ; 
Speeches^ my master to the skies had raised^ 
Poor pedagogue ! unknowing what he praised ; 
And which my sire^ suspense 'twixt hope aad fear^ 
With venial pride^ hadi>rooght his friends to hear. 

For then alas ! 'twas my supreme delight 
To study chances^ and compute aright^ 

Vbr. 88. Poor pedagogue I &C.3 The poet is not quite so com* 
plimentary, he calls him {non taniu) insane ; which the paeado^^ 
Comutus, alarmed probably for the 8cholar*8 gratitude, explains 
by {valde tanu^ fiiU of wisdom ! The truth is* that the uafor* 
tunate race of men who taught the rudiments of learning at 
Rome, were held in little esteem ; and the humble labours of 
Orbilius, Ruffus, and the " bum-brusher" before us, weie for* 
gotten or ridiculed as hsX as the youths esoqped from their 
hands. The criticks are not agreed upon Uie precise sense of 
non sanw. Marcilius thinks that it means wacvmdu$ ; but the 
master of the text was a placid, good-natured soul; Koeaig 
says that it alludes to the absurdity of proposing such grare 
subjects to boys : while Sir W. Drummond refers it to the 
dogma of the Stoicks, who maintained all to be Hon smi that 
** did not understand and practise their philosophy.** J am 
somewhat inclined to Madan's opinion, notwithstanding the 
ridicule of Sir W. I>ruramond, and believe that the poet, proud 
of his superior knowledge, laughs at the weakness of his old 
master, who could be delighted with such fustian. 

Ver. 91. Forihen^da*! &c.] There is nothing more obscure 
than the nature of the Rpman games of chance, except, per- 
haps, that of our own ancestors ; and the commentators wha 
treat expressly on either, fall into perpetual inconsistencies. I 
know as little of the matter as the wiwst of my predeeessors> 
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What sum the luckj sice would yield ia plaj^ 
And what the fatal aces sweep away : 
Anxious, no ri^al candidate for fame 
Should hit the long-neck'd jar with nicer aim ; 

and shall tlierefbre hazard nothing; beyond a simple explanation 
of the terms of the text. The Romans' appear to have had two 
species of dice; the teuerot (our diee^) and the taius. It is of 
this Persius is supposed to speak ; so that the former may be 
dismissed* The taltu was an oblong square, figured on the four 
sides : the numbers, which did not follow in succession, were 
the ace (cants, or, as Persius terms it, cankula,) the tray, (iernio) 
the cater, (quatemio) and tlie sice {senio.) The ace was always 
a losing cast, the sice a winning one : this is familiarly noticed 
by Isidorus, " NtiiparvafeUcUa» liH videiur vincere alea, et cum 
aliii in unionem (canemj ewlvitur -^^ tibi temper senionem 
emergere" lib. xyiii. c. 6Q* They did not play with a pair of 
dice as we do, but with four. Suetonius has had the taste to 
presence a letter of Augustus to fiherius, where the good old 
emperor talks with great complacency of the amusement which 
he found in this te-toturo kind, of business. ** Ccenavi, mi Tiberi, 
eum iisdem, Jccesserunt cmviva Finicius et Silvius pater. Inter 
coenam ludmui yepovVxeog et heri et hodie, TaUs enkn jactatis, out 
qui$que canem out senionem miserat, tn nngiUas tales singuloe 
denarios m medium conferdat : quot toUebat universot qui Fenerem 
jeeeratJ' lib. ii. c. 70. Here a single dice was thrown, and a 
denarius staked for each point ; the four tali were then put 
into the box, and the person who first threw Venue^ that is^ 
sices, or, as some say, the four different numlfen, swept the 
stakes — but enough of this. 

Vbr. 96. SKould hit the long-neck' d jar, &c.] This puerile 
sport appears to be an improved kind of cherrf-pit, where the 
boysy instead of pitching nuts, &c. into a hole dug in the 
ground, pitched them into a jar. Holyday, however, who is 
closely followed by Dryden, and Brewster, takes the orca^ with 
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I 

Nor, while the whirling top beguiled the eye. 
With happier skill the sounding scourge applj. 
But you have pass'd the schools ; have studied 

And learn'd the eterni^l bounds of Right and Wrong, 
And what the Porch^ (by My con linm*d, of yore> 
With trowser'd Medes;,) unfolds of ethick lore^ 

its '* narrow neck/* for a dice box : although the word occurs 
jost below in the very sense which it evidently bears here; 

" Msnaque quod prima nondum defecerit orca." 

But thus be gives it.: 

Watch'd that my fellows did not put fitlse play 
Upon me, neatly cogging forth a die 
** Out of the small-neck'd casting-box.'* 

The note on this passage is worthy of the text. *'They used 
(he says) to. cadt their dice out of boxes, as now adaies we doe 
out of small sawcers, [an odd illustration, by the way, of '* a 
small neck'd box,''] to prevent the sleight of the hand, which 
notwithstanding some more cunning gamesters did often prac- 
tice." O bone ! these were school-boys. How did this distich 
escape the translator ? 

^ ** Vas quoque s«pe cavum spatio distante k>oatar 

** In quod missa levis nux cadit unamanu." Ntuf.r. 85. 

Ver. 101. And what the Porch^ &c.] It is thus incidentally 
described by Corn. Nepos, in the life of Miltiades. '* Hmc 
(Milt.) talis honos tributus est in Porticu, qtue Padle vocaiur, 
quum pugna depingerttur Marathonis ; ut in decern Pratorum ««- 
fflcro, prima ejwi imago poneretur.** This Porch (^Toa) was 
painted by Myoon, and his more celebrated soOt Polygnotus ; it 
formed the fiivourite retreat of Zeno^ and the founders of the 
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Mliere the shorn youths on herbs and pottage fed, 
Bend^ o*^r the midnight page^ the sleepless head : 
And, sure, the letter where, divergent wide^ 
The Samian branches shoot^ on either side^ 

Stokk pldkMophyt which took its distmctiTe appelktion ftom 
this drcumstance. 

Yemva, like Jtnrenal, uses Mede, as a generic term for the 
people under the sway of the Persian monarch : from the de- 
scription of them» they appear to have worn pretty nearly the 
same dress at the hattle of Marathon as at this day. The 
** painted poreb*' long sunmrad the age of Persius ; it was aa 
object of Teneration to Ihe budge doctors of the Stokk fur, who 
appear to have made annual pilgrimages to it, so late as the 
filth century, when it was wantonly demolished by a Proconsul 
ofAttka. ' 

Vbx, 105. And mn ihe Utter, &c.] The allusion is to the 
Greek hypsilon (Y) selected by Pythagoras as the symbolical 
iCjpresentatiTe of human life : the early part, or that which 
pasees befinb any distinct character is assumed, is typified by 
the trunk or stem, while the two-branches prefigure the dif- 
istent and opposite routes of Virtue and Vice. The right hand 
branchy which was the finer 4iawB line o( the two, leads, it 
seens, to Virtue, the4>theoiv to Vice. Thei^e is nothing very in- 
genious in the thought, for the phUoeophers finger and thumb 
woaU har^ ^{iirAished q[uite as apt an illustratkmof his theory; 
yet it took gn$tij with the Ancients. Persius alludes to it again 
in the fifth Satire, and it is thus noticed in the Virgiliana: 

^ liteiu Pythagone diBcrimine secta bicomi 
** Humane vite speciem prsferre videtur.'* 

It is scarcely possible to notice this weak and imperfect 
symbol, without adverting to another, not necessaiy to begiven 
here^ in which all is congruent, impressive^ and awfully in- 
structive. 
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Has to your yiew, with no obscure display, 
Mark'd, oo the right, the strait but better way. 
And yet you slunAer still ! and still opprest. 
With last night's revels, knock your head aod breastf 
And; stretching o'er your drowsy couch, produce 
Yawn after yawn, as if your jaws were loose ! 
Is there no certain mark, at which to aim ?— 
Still must your bow be bent at casual game ? 
With clodsi and potsherds, must you still pursue. 
Each wandering crow that chance presents to view ; 
And, careless of your life's contracted span^ 
Live from the moment, and without a plan i 

When bloated dropsies every limb invade,. 

» 

In vain to hellebore you fly for aid : 

Meet, with preventive skilly the young disease, < 

And Craterus will boast no golden fees. 



Vek. 189. And CraUrvs wiU boait no goldm fern.'] It m ca- 
rious to learn from the elder Fliny, that a physfdan ia repute 
made nearly a$ much money by his practice, in Kome^ as isMivr 
made by the • most popular of their snccesMHrSy wkh ua: he 
notSoea seyeral whose fees amounted to five or six thousand a 
year. 

Cratems, like all the physician^ in rogwd, was a Greek ; he 
is mentioned by Cicero, and by Horace, and is said to have 
been physician to Augustus. There were practitioners at Roane, 
in the poet's agte, whose credit and whose flees were equal to 
those of Craterus, and whose name would therelbre have fur- 
nished as apt an example : but Persius could merer ke^p his 
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Mount, baplesg youths, on Conteraplatiou's wiiig8> 
And mark the Causes and the End of things :-^ 
Learn what Yte are, and for what purpose born. 
What station here 'tis giyen us to adorn ; 
How best to blend security with ease. 
And win oUr way through life's tempestuous seas ; 
What bounds the love of property requires. 
And what to wish, ^th unreproY*d 



thoughts, nor his fingers fhMD Horace, Whose Satire (lib. ii. 
«at 3.) he miut have had at this time before him. 

Ysft. 123. AfMHi/, Jui^kss youihit &c.] In this section there 
is not much of novelty ; nor indeed, is it to be looked for. Be- 
sides the Gnek p^^Uosophers, the poet had in view Cicero, 
and, perhaps, Seneca. From the lib. De Fwibus, in particular 
he has drawn largely ; it is, however, due to him to add, that 
lie hi» given a beautiftil summary of the pure ethicks of hk* 
school, and expressed the sense of his eloquent but wordy 
masters, with admirable force and brevity. 

Persius is here very much in earnest : his language is direct, 
and remarkably free from his besetting iault, harsh and over- 
atittaied metaphors. The only passage which creates a^y dlf- 
ieoHy was, no doubt, plain to those for whom he wrote, and» 

perhaps, is come down to us in a corrupted state. Jut meUc 

pum molUs flexm^ ei undct, is variously read ; we have qua for 
pmn, taide for oiute, ftci In this uncertainty, I have given 
what I conceive to be the general import of the words :— but 
the author evidently alludes to an actual contention, i. e. tb a 
tent, or a chariot race. If wide be genuine, the passage would^ 
perhapSy be more correctly rendered in this manner : 

How best to take your station* whence to start. 
And where to turn the goal with nlQect art^ 
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How far the genuine lise of wealth extends ; 
And the just claims of country^: kindred^ friends ; 
What Heaven would have us be^ and where our 

« 

stand. 
In this Great Whole, is fix'd by high command. 

Learn these — and envy not the sordid gains. 
Which recompense the welUongiied lawyer's pains; 
Though Umbrian rusticks^ for his sage advice, 
Pour in their jars of fish^ and oil, and spice, 



Vbk. 133. What Heaven would have us freJ^Qnem te Deu» 
Justit^ &c. Holyday translates the passage thus : 

*' Whom God hath made thee, and in what degree 
And state of life» he here hath placed thee." 



u 



On which he obsenres— ** Methinketi these Unes of mine author^ 

and especially, his word Deui, seemes to be of that high stiaine 

of Divinitie (in a heathen) which Plato reached unto, when he 

did professe that he writ but in jest, when he said Gods. 

c 
Vbr. 135. Learn these-^and cmnf not ^ wrdid gam,] ^' Among 

all the Romans who were brought up to leanuo^ (ia|« Di^den, 
from Casaubon,) few besides the lawyers grew ri^;*' and ha 
is inclined to be severe on their rapjicjity. ^t Drydov did nat 
recollect that all was changed since the dajs of Cicero* -The 
Bar, which was then frequented by ttia prindpal meot ci the 
state, was now, in a great measure, abandoned to jtboee ^Aio 
professed law as a regular occupation, and whose sole depend- 
ance was on their fees. They were ^efly taken in kind, (this 
appears also from Juyenal; (Sat. vii.) and seem little ^li^ihtdl 
to " enrich*' any thing but a larder. A few splendid exemp- 
tions may. undoubtedly be found : but generally speaking* the 
profession ^fm not a gainful one« 
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So thick and fast^ tbat, ere the first be o'er, 
A second, and a thirds are at the door. 

But here^ some brother of the blade^ some coarse 
And shag^hair'd captain^ bellows loud and hoarse ; 

** A way with tliis cramp, philos^ophick stuff! 
M J learning serves mj tum^ and Aat's enough, 
I laugh at all jour dismal Solons^ I ; 
Who stalk with downcast looks^ and heads awiy^ 

Vbr 145. / laugh at all your dismal Soioru.'] There is ano- 
ther object mentioned in the text^-^Arcesilas — the founder, as 
Sir W. Drummond says, of the middle Academy. ** Or cet 
ArcetikUf totU habile qu'il itoit, avoit U dtfaut d'etre fart petulant 
dans le dispute^ et d'itablir pour principe qu*on ne poutmt rien 
sqavovr.*' It might perplex a plain-dealing man to account for 
such a person's disputing at all.— He was, however, a very 
subtle caviller ; and is therefore charged by Cicero with weak- 
ening the foundation of philosophy, and effecting in morals 
what the Gracchi attempted in politicks. 

There is great humour in the intrepid and forthright igno- 
rance of this noble captain, who is made to laugh at all prac- 
tical as well as speculative knowledge. Hall has imitated, or 
rather translated the passage with considerable success, though 
he has somewhat blunted the edge of the satire by introducing 
names of his own. He was not aware apparently of the sly 
malice of the poet in his notice of Sok>n : 

** Tush ! what care I to be Arcesilas, 
'* Or some sad Solon whose deep-furrowed fuse, 
" And sullen head, and yellow-clouded s%ht 
** Still on the stedfast earth are musing pight ; 
*' Muttering what censures their distracted minde, 
" Of brain-sicke paradoxes hath definde ; 
VOL. II. G * 
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Muttering ^vithin themselves^ vrhere'er they roam. 
And churning their mad silence^ till it foam ! 
Who mope o'er sick men's dreams^ howe'er absurd, 
And on protruded lips poise every word ; 
Nothing can come from nothing. Apt and plain ! 
J^ofhing return to nothing. Good^ again ! 
And this it is^ for which they peak and pine 
This precious stuff, for which they never dine !" 

Jove, how he laughs ! the brawny youths around. 
Catch the contagion, and return the sound ; 
Convulsive mirth on every cheek appears. 
And every nose is wrinkled into sneers \ 

** Doctor, a patient said, employ your art, 
I feel a strange wild fluttering at the heart ; 
My breast seems tightened, and a fetid smell 
Affects my breathy — feel here ; all is not well." 

Med'cine and rest the fever's rage compose. 
And the third day, his blood more calmly flows. 

'* Or of Parmenides or darke Heraclite, 

*' Whether all be one, or nought be infinite/* &c. 

Th« impudent vivacity with which the captain opens his 
harangue in Dryden, is exceedingly characteristick and 
amusing : 

** Tush ! I have sense to serve my turn, in store ; 
*' And he's a rascal who pretends to more : 

•< D me I whate'er those book leam*d blockheads sayt 

*' Soleir»^e veriest fool in all the play !" 
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The fourth^ uoable to contain^ be sends 
A hasty message to his wealthier friends. 
And just about to bathe — ^requests^ in fine, 
A moderate flask of old Surrentin wine. 

'* Good heavens ! my friend, what sallow looks 
are here?'* 
Pshaw, nonsense ! nothing ! '' Yet 'tis worth your 
fear^ 

Vbx. 167' And^ ^^Juitakout to baihe^** &c.] This is urged as 
a kind of apology for his freedom, and a modest hint (not, 
however, to be taken) that h^ only wished for a small quantity. 
The flask was filled, of course ; and the convalescent glutton 
drank it out— £ft»i; mbita morte$, &c. * 

Surrentine wine, of a good quality, was not common ; hence, 
aays Marcilius, the poet sends his servant to a great friend 
(majore domo) for it. If Pliny may be trusted, it was well 
adapted to the occasion. ** Swrrentma m otnett tantum naseentia^ 
eontalescentihut tnaxtme probata propter tenuifaiem^ salubrita- 
temque** — Here seems to be a distinction between the culti- 
vated grape, and that which grew wild, and of which probably 
the common drink of the people, vm du pajfs^ was made. Yet he 
adds ** Ti&mitf dUehai, consentisse medicos, ut nobilitatem darent, 
aUoqbin esse generosum acetum." In which opinion he is sup- 
ported by the judicious Caligula, who calls Surrentioe wine 
vappam nobiletfi. Perhaps its qualities were improved by time ; 
for it was kept, Pliny adds, five or six and twenty years by 
people of taste. The curious reader who should now make a 
journey to Surrentum for the purpose of enjoying this cele- 
brated wine would be sorely disappointed ; in return, he would 
find most excellent veal there, the calves of this district being 
in high repute among the Neapolitan cognoscentL 

VtK. 169. what sallow looks are here, &cO The trans- 
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Whate'er it be : the waters rise within, 

And, though unfelt, distend your sickly skin/*^ 

And yours still more! Whence springs this 

freedom, tro* ? 
Are you, forsooth, my guardian ? Long ago 
I buried him ; and thought my nonage o'er : 
But YOU remain to school me ! '^ Sir, no more.*' — 
Now to the bath, full gorged with luscious fare, 
See the pale wretch his bloated carcase bear ; 
While from his lungs, that faintly play by fits. 
His gasping throat sulphureous steam emits ! — 
Cold shiverings seize him, as for wine he calls. 
His grasp betrays him, and the goblet falls ! 

lators give this line to the physician. I believe with Koenig, 
that it belongs to an acquaintance who accidentallj fklls in 
with the patient as he is tottering from the table to the bath« 
and who» justly alarmed at the complication of asthma and 
dropsy which he discovers in him» tries to persuade him to turn 
back. The petulance and ill-humour with which this kindness 
is received, are highly characteristick» and satirical. The dying 
wretch was too much in the wrong to bear good advice. Boi- 
leau has tried his skill on this passage, but "with no great 
success : 

** Qu'avez vous ? Je n*ai rien. Mais— Je n'ai rien^ vous dis-je, 

Repondra ce malade, k se taire obstin^ ; 

Mais cependant voiik tout son corps gangren6» 
'* £t la fevre demain, se rendant la plus forte, 
" Uu beniticr aux pi^ va I'dtendre k la.porte." . 
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From his loose teeth^ the lip, convuls'd^ \7ithdraw8j 
And the rich cates drop through his listless jaws. 
Then trumpets, torches come, in solemn state ; 
And my fine youth, so confident of late, 

Vbr. 185. Thea trumpets^ torcheSs &c.] The poet has shaken 
his description a little out of order : but it is nevertheless ex- 
ceedingly sprightly and pleasant. Previously to the last cere- 
mony, the corpse was washed, rubbed with unguents and per- 
fiEimes, and laid, as the text describes it, upon an open bier. It 
was now that the trumpets and torches assembled, and that the 
funeral procession began its march towards the pyre. Dryden 
ufid others take porta for the gate of the city, and give many 
fauiciful reasons for pointing the feet of the dead towards it ; 
but the word is used here simply for the passage out of the 
house, the vestibule, in short ; and no better motive than a 
^ense of decency need be adduced for the position of the body. 
In porias extendere is perfectly synonymous with foras speciarCf 
which is found in Seneca, Epist. xii. 

" Adults (Tornorupaeus says) were accompanied by torches, 
children by wax-lights." He is therefore at a loss to discover 
why the " adult of Pershis should be carried forth cum cer^, 
as he is pleased to interpret candel» : at length he recollects a 
passage in Seneca, which put an end to his difficulties. " Ai 
meherde istarum funera tanquam qui minimum vixerint, non ad 
f<*ces^ ied ad cereos deducenda sunt" But the critick mistakes the 
philosopher as he had before mistaken the poet. Candela is put 
(br any inflammable matter ; and Seneca is not stating a &ct» 
but suggesting a measure for the attainment of a moral 
purpose. 

As the Roman funerals were frequently by night, a number 
of torches were carried to add to the pomp of the procession ; 
but torches were at all times necessary, for, after the pile, had 
been fired, they were thrown into the flames to increase the 
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Stretch 'd on a splendid bier^ and essenced o'er^ 
Lies^ a stiflf corpse, heels foremost at the door. 
Romans of yesterday^ i^ith cover'd head. 
Shoulder him to the pyre, and - all is said ! 

^' But why to me ? Examine eveiy part ; 
My pulse : —and lay your finger on my heart ; 

conflagration^ and hasten the consamption of the body* Children 
were not burned; this accounts for their being taken to the 
grave with tapers or wax-lights. 

I was at first perplexed to discover why Sir W. Drummond 
8upix)8ed these candela to allude to the lamps placed in the 
sepulchres.—- But he had by him, it appeared, an elaborate and 
learned disquisition on ** that species of fire which bums 
without consuming the combustible matter that supports it.*' 

I had nearly overlooked the " Romans of yesterday.** They 
were slaves just manumitted by the Will of the deceased, who 
claimed, according to custom, the honour of conveying the 
-body of their benefiakctor to the grave. The cap (pUeum) was 
the type of freedom ; they were not likely, therefore^ to forget 
it; and accordingly they are charaeterised by the poet, as ap- 
pearing, induto capite, with coTcred heads. " Romans of yester* 
day," is, after all^ a very inadequate translation of Hestemi 
Quirites ; but the dry humour of this combination, simple as it 
appears, would require more than one line to do it justice. 

Ver. 191. But why iomeP &c.} The eonchision of the satire 
38 worked up with equal spirit and ingenuity. Drowsy as the 
poet's youthful companion (unus comitum) is represented, he is 
yet alert enough to discover, that he is somehow or other in- 
volved in the present apologue. As the preceptor, however^ 
i^pears to labour under a considerable mistake, he prepares to 
set him right ; .md m a somewhat indignant tone (thb ia the 
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You'll find no fever : touch my hands and feet^ 
A natural warmth, and nothing more^ you'll meet. 

'Tis M^ell ! But if you light on gold hy chance^ 
If a fair neighbour cast a sidelong glance. 
Still will that pulse with equal calmness flow^ 
And still that heart no fiercer throbbings know ? 

Try yet again. In a brown dish behold^ 
Coarse gritty breads and coleworts stale and old : 
Now, prove jour taste. Why those averted eyes ? 

Hah ! I perceive : a secret ulcer lies 

Within that pamper'd mouth, too sore tO bear 
Th'untender grating of plebeian fare ! 

Where dwells this natural warmthj when danger's 
near. 
And ** each particular hair" starts up with fear ? 



import of miser,) affirms himielf to be in no danger of 
'* trumpets and torches/* as is fieilsely insinuated, for that his 
state of health is excellent. It is now that the philosopher 
sees his advantage, and turns upon the poor dreamer with 
the moral of his fable, which he enforces with all the 
poignancy of satire, and all the dignity of truth. The student 
can no longer mistake, for he is presented with an epitome of 
his most besetting -vices, and, among the rest, that of ungo* 
▼ernable passion — of which he had furnished a tolerable sped* 
men in the opening lines— 

•* turgescit vitrea bills. 

'* Finditur, ut Arcadiae pecoaria rudere credas.'* 
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Or where resides it, when TiDdictiye ire 
Inflames the bosom ; when the veins run fire. 
The reddening eje-balls glare ; and all you sej> 
And all you do^ a mind so warp'd betray, 
That mad Orestes, if the freaks he saw, 
Would gi veyou up at once^ to chains and straw ! 



SATIRE IV. 



Tb» StlUr^ isfwndtd en the first Alcibiades o^ Piote, and Many 

<>f tie epopremoas care cUns^ copied from thai celebrated dialogue* 

It naturaU^f arranges itsey^ under three beads; the first of whiek 

treats of the preposterous ambitUm of those who aspired to tcdu 

the lead ifi State affms^ hrfore they had learned the first princi" 

pies of cml government. The second division, which is ofsinguiar 

meritf and possesses a rich vein of strong but appropriate humour^ 

and acute reasoning, turns on the general neglect of self-examina' 

tioH, enforcing, at the same time, the necessity of moral purity, 

from the iatpossibility of escaping detection, and of restraining 

all wanton propensity to exaggerate the foibles of others, from ita 

tendency to provoke severe recrimination on our own vices. The 

conclusion, or third part, reverts to the subject with which the 

Satire opens, and arraigns, in terms of indignant severity, the 

profligacy of the young nobility, and their sottish vanity in resting 

their claims to approbation on the judgment of a worthless rabble, 

*' The commentators before Casaubon, (Dryden says) were igno^ 
rant of our author's secret meaning ; and thought he had only 
written against young noblemen in general, who were too forward 
in aspiring to pubUck magistracy : but this excellent scholiast to 
unravelled the whole mystery, and made it apparent, that the 
sting of this Satyr was particularly aimed at Nero.'* 

Qisaubon has sufficient merit of his own, and needs not there-^ 
fore be complimented at the expense of others. The translator's ac^ 
quaintance " with the commentators** was of a limited kind, or he 
might have known, that Caiaubon had been preceded by many in 



" iiht4U3elling the mystery y Some of the French er^Uks at- 
tribute the " discovery** to Britanniciu ; but nether wa$ he the 
fortunate person J-^-It may seem a little extraordinary, that the 
old scholiast, who oommonly saw Nero in every character, should 
not have recognise^ him in that of Aldbiades : yet he speaks of 
the Satire as pointed, at those — qui honoris cupidi supra mo* 
dum aetatis suse, public! moderaminis gubernacula quserunt 
tuscipere. 

Sir W, Drummond thinks^ with Dryden, and the other tramla* 
torSf that Nero is the subject, and in a disqwition of exquisite 
elegance, has instituted a parallel between this prince and Alek" 
biades. Though I have many doubts as to the confined nature of 
the Satire, I can have none as to the propriety of the critick^s 
concluding remarks, *' To read this Satire, may be useful to 
the young. It may help to correct petulance ; it may serve to 
warn inexperience — From it the youthful statesman may learn 
that, even in remote times, and in small states, government was 
considered as a most difficult science : from it, too, the high-born 
l^ertine may see, that as the sphere in which he moves, is wide 
and briUiant, his conduct and character are in proportion eon-^ 
spicuous, and his follies ridiculous.** 



SATIRE IV. 



YER. 1 — 8« 

What ! you^ my Alcibiades, aspire 
To sway the state !-— (Suppose that bearded sire^ 
Whom hemlock from a guilty world remoT^d^ 
Thus to address the stripling that he lov'd.) — 
On what apt talents for a charge so high. 
Ward of great Pericles, do you rely ? 
Forecast on others by gray hairs conferr'd^ 
Haply^ with you, anticipates the beard ! 



Ver. 3. Whom hemlock^ &c.] The poet speaks of Socrates. 
See Juvenal, Sat. xiii. 

V£a 6. Ward of great Pericles.'] Alcibiades lost his father 
while he was yet a child* He was committed to the care and 
guardianship of Ariphon and Pericles; the latter of whom 
took him into his own house, and discharged his trust with 
great fidelity. Both these great men were his relations. The 
pseudo-Cornutus tells us that Pericles was his uncle : it ap- 
pears, however, from Cornelius Nepos, that he was his step- 
father. " Educattu est in domo PericUs^ (prioignus enim ejus 
fuisse diciturj eruditus a Socrdte.** 
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And prompts jou^ prescient of the public weal. 
Now to discloseyour thoughts, and now conceal ! 
Hence^ when the rabble form some daring plan^ 
And factious murmurs spread from man to man. 
Mute and attentive you can bid them stand. 
By the majestick wafture of jour hand ! 

Lo ! all is hush'd : what now, what will he 
speak, 
What floods of sense from his charged bosom break ! 
'' Romans ! I think — I fear — I think, I say. 
This is not well : — ^perhaps, the better way." — 

Ver. 17- Romans J liAinft— r&c.] " Pere Jouvenci, who had 
marked this passage, honestly confesses that he cannot compre- 
hend how Alcibiades could harangue the Romans in an assem- 
bly of Grecians ! he is therefore inclined to believe (he says^) 
that Quirites is catachrestically used for Athenienaes. " Cata- 
chrestically/* indeed ! In truth, it must appear veiy strange to 
those who have not adverted to the little care which Persius 
takes to preserve the keepmg of his plot, that the first word 
uttered by Alcibiades should be one which by no possibility 
could come out of his mouth. Inste^id of attributing this ab- 
surdity to a want of taste or judgment in the writer, the com- 
mentators are eager to discover in it, what Polonius terms a 
fetch of warrant. Thus M. M onier : " II est visible que Perse met 
ce mot dans la bouche d'un Grec, exprh pour faire sentir aux 
Romains que c'est eux qu*il veut dMgner /" This compassionate 
condescension to the obtusity of his readers is a beautiful fea- 
ture in the character of the poet ; and we have so many proofe 
of it in this Satire (such as, Cures^ puteal, &c.) that if any one 
rises from it in the persuasion that he has been listening to 
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O power of eloquence ! Bat you, forsooth^ 
In the nice^ trembling scale can poise the truth, 
With even hand ; can with intentiye view^ 
Amidst deflecting curves, the right pursue ; 

Socrates and Alcibiades at Athens all the while, he cannot 
justly charge the illusion on the author. 

Vbk. 30. In the nice, trembling scale, &c.] Here is a cluster of 
figurative expressions, of which the purport may be more easily 
guessed at than explained. The properties seem to be taken 
from the balance, the plummet, and the rule or square, a more 
complicated instrument, apparently, than that in use amongst us. 
The reference of these intractable terms to the equable distri- 
bution of justice, to the clear discernment of the right between 
perplexing and opposite claims ; and to the application of some 
corrective principle when the strict observance of the letter of 
the law (regula) would lead to a violation of its spirit (all 
which the poet evidently has in view) must be left to the 
reader. I have supplied him, to the best of ray ability, with 
the original phraseology, at the expense of some harshness ; 
conceiving that he might be better pleased to exercise his in- 
genuity, than to peruse a smooth paraphrase of a most obvious 
topick« 

In the concluding line of this paragraph, Persius returns 
ptetty nearly to the language of common life. To affix the 
theta 0, is to condemn. It is the first letter of OavoJof, 
(death) and w^ probably set against the names of those sen- 
tenced to capital punishment ; this, at least, seems implied in 
the following^ passage : 

" Nosti mortifemm qusestoris, Castrice, signum : 
''Est oper» pretium discere theta novum," &c. 

Mart. lib. vii. 37* 
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Or, ^bere the rule deceives the vulgar eye 
With its warp'd foot^ th' unerring line apply : 
Andj v?hile your sentence strikes with doom precise^ 
Stamp the black Theta on the front of vice ! 
Rash youth ! relyiug on a specious skin^ 
While all is dark deformity within^ 
Check the fond thought; nor, like the peacock 

proud^ 
Spreadyourgayplumagetotheapplaudingcrowd^ 
Before your hour arrive: — Ah^ rather drain 
Whole isles of hellebore^ to cool your brain ! 
For, vrhat is your chief good ? " To heap my board 
With every dainty earth and sea afford ; 



Vim. 32. 9Fhole iski of heUebarty'] Mera$ Anticpiu. Anticyni 
was a maritime city, or as Ainsworth says, an isle in the 
Malian Gulph. It was fertile in hellebore* and. if the ancient 
satirists may be trusted, drove a thriving trade in this valuable 
drug, which was in great request. Some skill, however, was 
necessary in the administering of it : for its effects were very 
capricious. A small dose, a single draught, (torfriito,) would 
cure a patient labouring, like Socrates, under a oomplicatkm 
of wisdom and virtue ; whereas two Anticyras, we see, werr 
required to remove the symptoms of youthful presumption ; 
and Horace mentions a deplorable case of poetry, where three 
were found insufficient — '' tribus Anttcyris ceqmt imanabUe .'**— 
The last two complaints are still very prevalent ; and it is truly 
melancholy to think, that no specifick can be found fof them 
either in nature or art. 
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To bathe^ and bask me in the sunny ray. 
And doze the careless hours of life away." — 

Hold^ hold ! yon tatter*d beldame, hobbling by. 
If haply ask*d, would make the same reply. 
*' But I am nobly born." Agreed. *' And fair." 
Tis granted too : yet goody Baucis there. 
Who, to the looser slaves^ her pot-herbs cries. 
Is just Bs philosophick, just as wise.— 



Vim. 41. ^^^t to the looser slaves^ &c.] Crnn bene dieclncto 
€antai>erit ocyma venue, " In this place/* (says Holyday, and he 
•ays truly) ** plentiful is the phansie of interpreters. Fii'st, 
some would have the word ocymumt hers to signifie an unpro- 
fitable herb,^— and so would have it be used as a reproach to 
an unprofitable servant ! ^dly. Some think that ocymum, caUed 
so from the quickness of it in growing, implies the upbraiding 
of a servant with his sloath.'* — ^This, as Michael Cassio observes^ 
is abetter song than the other. — "Srdly. Others take it to signify 
basil, which some tell us was anciently sowed with cursings 
and thus to imply the woman's railing at an evil servant. 
4thly. Some think that oeymum being the same with boiUicum, 
which signifies kingly or lordly, was for tM$ cause a word 
odious to servants, as upbraiding them with their servitude !*' 
—There are yet three reasons to come ; but the reader will 
probably think that he has already had four too many. The 
secret of all this nonsense (and Ho]yday*s collections form but 
a very smaU part of it) is, that Persius, being usually regarded 
as an obscure author, the criticks have persuaded themselves 
that his words can never have a simple meaning. In any other 
poet this line would have passed without observation ; and, in 
fiict, one more plain and direct could not easily be found. Oofma 
pr octma is used in the general sense of olera^ for greens, and 
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How few, alas ! their proper faults explore ! 
While, on liis loaded back^ who walks before, 

cantare is the appropriate word for crying them. The Italian! 
have no other at this day : 

«« ,m quella 

** Alto cantando ai dissoluti servi. 

«* L'erbette," 

is the version of Stelluti ; and that of Silvestri agrees 
with it. The vetna^ or h<Hne-bred slave wa8» as has been 
already observed, (voL i. p. 370.) the enfant gaJt4 of the 
ftiniily, rude, petulant, and dissolute ; this is the meaning of 
discinctus: and the whole argument runs tl)us. Your high 
pretensions (Persius says to the young statesman) savour more 
of foUy and insanity than of true wisdom : but, to put the 
matter to the test,— what is your idea of the sovereign good, 
the great end of life ? The answer is honest, at least. To 
indulge in idleness, and to fere well. That, retorts the poet, is 
precisely what this poor old herb-woman would reply. And 
the observation is just and pertinent. The Baucises who cry 
primroses and water-cresses in our streets, have no concep- 
tion of any happiness that is not connected with the table, and 
f^edom from labour of every kind. 

Having given his illustration, the poet leaves the reader to 
form his estimate of the practical knowledge of this young 
pretender to state afiairs : who now urges other claims, such 
as birth, beauty, &c. in which he has decidedly the advantage 
of the old woman : but our stoick treats them with silent 
contempt, and changes the subject* 

Plato has shown more delicacy and tenderness for Alcibiades, 
tliari his imitator has for the Roman youth. Instead of oon- 
^ting his vanity by the agency of an ignorant market-woman* 
he introduces Amastris, the widow of Xerxes, whose language 
is grave and dignified, and tempts one to r^^t that she had 
not thought of it some years before, and tried its efikacy on 
her husband. 
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Each eje is fix'd^ — ^You touch a stranger's ariD| 

And ask him^ if he knows Yectidius' farm ? 

'' Whose/* he replies ? That rich old chuffs, 

whose ground 
Would tire a hawk to wheel it fairly round. 

'^ O, ho ! that wretch, on whose deyoted head^ 
111 stars and angry gods their rage hare shed ! 

Vbx. 43. Haw few, aXaSf &c.] An allusion to the well known 
fable of .^^p, of Phedrus, and of every body, 

" Pens imposuit Jupiter nobis duas. 
Propriis repletam vitiis post tergun^ dedit, 
Alienis ante pectus suspendit grarem. 
Hac re videre nostra mala non possumus ; 
Alii simui delinquunt, censores sumus.*' 

Ver. 49. Of ho ! that wretch, &c.] There is a malicious 
pleasure shown by the speaker at the sudden recognition of 
Vectidiusy and the opportunity thus afibrded of calumniating 
him, Hunc, ais ! hunc ! — ^This I have endeavoured to express :— > 
but who can do full justice to the lively caricature of Ava- 
rice which follows ? 

The festival mentioned in the next line, was one of great 
celebrity ; a kind of rustick Saturnalia. It was held after the 
seed-season, on a day annually named by the praetor, but ge- 
nerally on or about the second of January* On the morning of 
this day, the peasantry assembled near the cross-roads, probably 
for the advantage of space : here they erected a tree, some- 
what in the manner of our may-poles, (while may-poles were 
found among us) on which the idle plough was hung, or, as 
some say, broken up— -but as the Romans were advanced in 
civilization beyond the savages of Louisiana, and could not 
but know that it might be wanted again, this is rather ques- 

TOL, II. H ♦ 
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Whoy on high festiTals^ when all is g)ee, 

And the loose. yoke bangs on the cross- way tree, 

Asy from the jar^ he scrapes the incrusted clay. 

Groans o'er the revels of so dear a day ; 

Champs on a coated onion dipt in brine ; 

And^ while his hungry hinds^ exulting dine 

On barley-brothy sucks up^ with thrifty care> 

The mothery dregs of his pall'd vinegar !" 
But^ if ^* YOU bask you in the sunny ray, 

And doze the careless hours of youth away/' 

There are, who at such gross delights will spurn> 

And spit their yenom on your life^ in turn ; 

Expose^ with eager hate, your low desires. 
Your secret passions, and unhatlow'd fires. — 

** Why, while the beard is nurst with every art, 
Those anxious pains to bare the shameful part ? 



tionable. Under this tree, some slight shed appears to have 
been raised* where they sacrificed, feasted, and gare themselres 
vfp to riotous mirth and jollity. 

The origin of this festival, which was probably, at first, an 
expression of pious gratitude, is lost in antiquity. The Roman 
writers refer it to one of their kings, according to custom, and 
as a god was also necessary, they fixed upon the Lars, who, 
like Autolycus, were great tnappers up of unconsidered trifie$, 
and the solemnity was therefore consecrated to the honour of 
the Xare» compitaUiii. 

VaR. 65, Why, while the beard, &c.] ** I can find" (Dryden 
says) ** no authority in history for charging these vices on 
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In vain : — should five athletick knaves essay^ 
To pluck, with ceaseless care, the weeds away," 
Still the rank fern, congenial to the soil, 
Would spread luxuriant, and defeat their toil V' 

Misled by rage, our bodies we expose, 
And while we give, forget to ward, the blows ; 
This, this is life ! and thus our faults are shown. 
By mutual spleen : we know — and we are known ! 
But your defects elude inquiring eyes ! — 
Beneath the groin the ulcerous evil lies. 
Impervious to the view ; and o'er the wound. 
The broad effulgence of the zone is bound ! 
But can you, thus, the inward pang restrain, 
Thus^ cheat the sense of languor and of pain ? 

Nero ; but Pepsius wished to cast a veil over his true mean- 
ing.*' This also is the opinion of Burton and others, who dis- 
cover this unfortunate prince in every line. 

But these criticks do not seem to be aware of the poet's drift 
in this part of his Satire. He neither charges Nero, nor any 
other person with the actjial commission of the excesses here 
mentioned. His object is to recommend a charitable construc- 
tion of our neighbour's actions. Vectidiiis was probably nothing 
worse than a ^gal, thrifty man ; yet he is represented as the 
most sordid of misers : the young nobility were indolent and 
luxurious, and the same witty malice^ th6 same wanton propen- 
sity to scandal, which had so grossly caricatured the peasant, 
converts their culpable indulgences into the most frightful 
licentiousness. The application fol]ow;s naturally. Cadmus 
iinqik€ «icim» &c. Tfaivi all 4s cossistent. 
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'^ But if die people call me y^ise and just, 
Sore^ I maj take the general voice on trust i/'~> 

No : — ^If you tremble at the sight of gold ;. 
Indulge lust's wildest sallies uncontroird ; 
Or, bent on outrage, at the midnight faour^ 
Girt with a ruflbin band^ the Forum sconr ; 

Veb. 85. Or^ bent an otUraget &c.] The ciiticks maintaia that 
Nero is the person here meant : and» indeed, the vices in the 
preceding couplet, rapacity and lust, may be fixed upon him 
without injustice: the next charge (if simply understood) ap- 
plies still more directly to him :— but simplicity will not serve 
the turn, and therefore he must be taxed with a &u1t that can 
by no possibility belong to him. The original stands thus : 

Si puteal multa cautus vibice flagellas. 

The puteal was a small inclosure in the most frequented part 
of the Forum ; it contained a low-raised piece of masonry, and 
appears to have been sometimes used as an altar.* When, or 
why it was railed in, was a matter of unceiliainty even in 
Cicero's time. He supposed that the famous .razor and whet- 
stone of the augur Nevius, had beefo deposited there; others 
thought that lightning had once fallen upon the spot, and that 
it was a kind of bidental; But whatever was the cause, a 
portion of superstitious regard attached to it. In its imme- 
diate vicinity the Praetor sat for the dispatch of public business ; 
and round it were placed the tables of the money-changers. 



* literally, puieal is the cover of a well ; though the word 
was occasionally used for the weU itself; that is, whenever it 
was enclosed^ or set apart for ceremonial purposes. The an- 
ei&ts bestowed great pains on these covers, many of which are 
stiU to be fofund in Greece, beautified with exquisite sculpture. 
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Theo, wretcfi ! in Yain the Yoice of praise you hear^ 
And drink the vulgar shout with greedj ear. 

and perhaps those of other professions, notaries, &c. Thus the 
word was used for the tribBnal of justice, for the resort of 
usurers, and geneiaUj^ far the Forum itself. The tine may be 
thus yerbally rendered. If, secure yourself you scourge the 
Forom with many stripes. Nothing can be more characteria" 
tick of the mad and mischicTOUS disposition of Nero and the 
young nobility than this trait. In the notes to the third 
Satire of Juvenal, (vol* i. p. 133) a detailed narrative may be 
found of these midnight riots. In 006 of them, Nero was 
wounded, on which acoonat he was afterward supported.by a 
gang of desperate ruffians, and thus enabled to commit his oat- 
rages with impunity. His example was followed by the lioBn- 
tiotts youth, and Rome, as Tacituft says, resembled, at night, a 
dty taken by storm. It appears that these *' night brawlem** 
flew at high garnet and, in the words of the historian, insulted 
men of rank, and women of the first condition. 

That the sense of this disputed verse is such as is here given, 
1 am well persuaded : indeed the passage in Tacitus would, of 
itself lead to this explanation. " Cautus,** (here is the poefs 
word) " enim demcipi, et metumHili m poitemm NerOf miUtes 
nbi eiplera$que gladiatwum circumdederat," And he expressly 
mentions the Forum as the scene of those enormities. 

But this, as has been already observed, was too plain and 
forthright a meaning for the commentators. The pseudo- 
Ck>mutus thus opens the mystick sense. *' Puteal viats e$t apud 
Urbem ubi faneratoret delntaribus peamiam credehant Vibice, 
dixit dcatrices 0iAXi}yo(ixa»(, quod fameratares debitorUnu fuu 
uturoi innodanteif tanquam vulnerum in om cicatrices cpertant* 
Flagellas dixit i. e. ad exigendum eos commoves,*' This is eagerly 
adopted by Asoensius, Britannicus, and all the commentators 
collected in the hv^ folio of Frobenius : but as they merely 
copy one another in succession, and add nothing to the happy 
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Hence^ mih your spurious claims ! Rejudge your 
cause, 
And fling the rabble back their vile applause : 
To your own breast^ in quest of worth, repair, 
And blush to find how poor a stock is there ! 

thought of the old scholiast, it is sufficient to mention them; 
unless it be worth noticing, that he is not chargeable with 
the gross absurdity into which they have all fallen. He attri- 
butes no part of this Satire to Nero— a remarkable circum- 
stance — whereas they declare it to be expressly pointed at him, 
and, in particular, the passage— ^^ si uncius cenes, 9fc, 

Koenig, as might be expected, follows the Basle criticks ; 
as do some of our translators : — ^but it is time to draw to adose. 
•* Puteal, then, means a usurer; vibex a thong, and JlageUo^' 
either to tie, or, by a trifling stretch of the sense, to take a 
bond of security !" or better still, according to Sheridan^ 
" puteal may signify a chesty and jIiigeI2o the act of cording it V* 
Thus, Nero turns out to be a careful money-lender* and thu^-^ 
all sense is confounded, and aU consistency destroyed. 
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The poetical and philoiophical cUumi of Pernui reit, in jome 
measure^ upon this Satire ; and it ii hut justice to say that they are 
not iU supported by it. It consists of two parts ; the first of 
which is appropriated to the expression of the poefs deep and 
grateful sense of the kindness of his friend and instructor. Cor* 
nutus, and a beautiful summary of the blessings which he hae 
derived from his wisdom and goodness. The second part consists 
of a laboured and ostentatious display of his proficiency in tfie eso^ 
terick doctrine of the Stoick school, in which something must be 
forgioen to the ardour of youth, and the vehemency of inexpe^ 
rienced virtue. This division of the Satire is principally occupied 
with that celebrated paradox of his sect, that the wise man alone 
was essentially free, and that avarice, ambition, luxury, supersti" 
tion, isc. exercised as despotick a control over their victims oa 
the severest task-master over his slaves. 

It cannot be supposed that much new matter should be produced 
under this head. Injact, both Persius and his preceptor came too 
late for such a purpose ; and could only repeat, in other forms, whfit 
had been said a thousand times before. But there may be ingenuity 
where there is no novelty ; and this is not wanting. 

Some anmsement may he found in contrasting the sober ear- 
nestness of Persius with the solemn irony of Horace. The Umgttage 
of both is much the same, and the conclunons do not greatly 
djjfer: but Stertinius, in spUe of his inflexible gravity, must 



have been heard ao^fry ytfiKaSit while the youtf^ul poei com^ 
mands respect, and, though he may^faU to convince, always «e- 
cures attention, 

A very pleasing part of Dryden's work, is the ajfectumate 
gratitude with which, in imitation of his author, he inscribes 
the translation of this Satire to ?ds old master. Dr. Bushy j ** ai 
the distance (he says) offorty-two years from the time when he 
departed from his tuition. 
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TO 

ANNiEUS CORNUTUS. 



m^ 



PEB8IUS. 

Jl o ET 8 are wont a hundred mouths to aik, 

A hundred tongues^ — ^whate'er the purposed task ; 

Whether a Tra^ick tale of Pelops' line 
For the sad aetor^ with deep-mouthy to whine ; 
Or Epick lay ; — ^the Parthian wing'd with fear^ 
And wrenching from his groin the Roman spear. 



Vsft. 1. Podt are wonts &c.] An anusion to Vii 
whenever he copies the hyperboles of Homer, is seldom satis- 
fied without adding to their extravagance. The old bai4 #m 
content with ten months and ten tongues : his moderati6n> has 
been overlooked ; and, in spite of the ric^ule of PenioSy none 
of his fhUowers, from Statius to Tasso Inclusive^ think of ask- 
ing Ibr less than a hnndmi of each :«^ 

" Non io se cento bocche» e lingne cento 
** Hevessi, e ftrrea lena e ferrea vooe^" he. 
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CORNUTUS. 

Heavens ! to wbat purpose^ (sure^ I heard thee 

wrong,) 
Tend those huge gobbets of robustious song. 
Which, struggling into day, distend thy lungs, 
And need a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues ? 
Let fustian bards to Helicon repair,^ 

And suck the spungy fogs that hoTer there. 
Bards, in whose fervid brains, while sense recoils. 
The pot of Progne, or Thyestes boils. 
Dull Glycols feast !— But what canst thou propose ? 
Pufi^d by thy heaving lungs no metal glows; 

Vbr. 16. Dull Glyco'9 feast f] The theatrical taste of the 
Romans roust have greatly degenerated, if the abominable 
banquets mentioned in the text were allowed to be openly 
served. Horace had long before reprobated such disgusting 
exhibitions ; and, indeed, it is pretty certain that nothing of 
the kind obtained in his time : 

Nee pueros coram populo Medea trucidat, 
Aut humana palam coquet exta nefEurius Atreus, 
Aut in avem Progne vertatur/* &c. 
It seems probable that the national theatre was, in some mea- 
sure, abandoned to the populace ; and that the actors were 
hdd in little esteem. Their merits appear not to have been 
above their characters. From the parts played by Glyco 
(Thyestes and Pandion) he must have been primo tragico ; yet 
Persius calls htm a simpleton ; and Juvenal, in his descriptioa 
of Cerinthus, another prime actor, is not more respectful in his 
language. 

The pseudo-Comtttus tells us that this person v?BS«iuri> ad- 
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Nor dost thou^ mumbling o'er some close-pentstrain^ 
Croak die grave nothings of an idle brain ; 
Nor swells until thy cheeks^ with thundering sound 
Displode^ and spirt their airy froth around. 

Confined to common life^ thy numbers flow. 
And neither soar too high^ nor sink too low : 

mired by Nero, who purchased his freedom at a coDsiderable 
price. The approbation of so discemiDg a judge is greatly in 
Glyco's favour : but, adds the scholiast— fte»ciM jocariy propter 
quod eum insulsum dixit Pernm* It is to be hoped that the poet 
bad a better reason ; he scarcely expected a tragedian to joke, 
or looked for much facetiousness in the character of Thyestes. 
On» iope ccenanda G{ycoRl,/X}asaubon observes, that atnare sig. 
Aifies to act, in order to procure a supper ! and hence he ac- 
counts for the introduction of MCtpe. This had been said before 
by Stelluti, and was not worth repeating. The satire is not 
directed against Glyco, but the audience, who could bear the 
frequent repetition of such unnatural exhibitions. 

Vbr 21. Cot^n*d to common Ufe,} Verba tog^ sequerit^ Stc. It 
is to the credit of Madan that he appears rather startled at this 
description of bis manner, which, with some little strain to his 
modesty, Persius has put into the mouth of his preceptor. 
** Query,'' (he says) " if this be not going somewhat too far ?'* 
— In truth, it would be difficult to find in the whole of these 
Satires any specimen which, at first sight, seems more remote 
from our notions of the verba tog<e, the vernacular language, 
than the very passage in which the author professes to have 
formed his style in strict conformity to the modes of speech 
established among the better educated portion of his contem* 
poraries. Yet it is scarcely possible to believe, that a man pos- 
sessed of the smallest portion of conmion sense, would expoa^e 
lumself by stumbling at the outset, and contradicting his own 
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There strength and ease in graceful union meet^ 
Though polish'dy subtle^ and though poignant^ 

sweet ; 
Yet^werful to abash the front of crime^ 
And crimson errour's cheeky with sportive rhyme. 
O still be this thy study, this thy care : 
Leave to Mycenx's prince his horrid fare^ 
His head and feet ; and seek^ with Roman taste^ 
For Roman food^-a plain but pure repast. 



Persius. 

Mistake me not. Far other thoughts engage 
My mind, Cornutus^ than to swell my page 
WiUi air-blown trifles, impotent and vain^ 
And grace^ with noisy pomp^ an empty strain. 
Oh^ no : the world shut out^ 'tis my design^ 
To open (prompted by the inspiring Nine) 
The close recesses of my breast^ and bare 
To your keen eye^ each thought^ each feelings there ; 

pretensions by the very terms in which those pretensions were 
asserted — to say nothing of his making the person to whom hia 
poem was addressed advance an opinion of which he did not 
know him to be fully persuaded. I am happily spared the 
labour of seeking to remove these difficulties, and reconcile 
these seeming contradictions, by the kindness of myfHend 
Mr. Frere, whose ingenious and learned solution wiU be fbond 
in the Introduction to the Translation* and which the. reader 
will consult with equal profit and pleasure. 
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Yes^ best of friends ! 'tis now my wish to proTe, 
How much jou fill my hearty engross my loye. 
Ring then — ^for^ to your practised ear, the sound 
Will shew the solid^ and where guile is found 
Beneath the vamish'd tongue : for this, in fine^ 
I dared to wish an hundred voices mine ; 
Proud to declare, in language void of art^ 
How deep your form is rooted in my heart. 
And paint, in words^— ah, could they paint the 

whole,-— 
The ineflable sensations of my soul. 

When first I laid the purple by, and free. 
Yet trembling at my new^felt liberty. 
Approached the hearth, and on the Lares hung 
The bulla, from my willing neck unstrung ; 

Vbk. 49. When first I Und the purple hy, &cj The sons of 
the nobilitj, and of the privileged dtiseas* wore the toga fra- 
texta (a gown richly bordered widi purple) till thqr reached the 
age of seventeen, when they exchanged it for the toga earili^ or 
manly gown, and entered into a state of oomparative indepen- 
dence and liberty. Persius gives tile ^lithci of cMtt09 to the 
piurpUj to shew, Madan says, *' that it was a kin4 ef sacred 
preservative of youth**' He certaiqly did not find tbii in his 
author. The preiexta^ if we may trust tho^e who well knew 
what they said, was any thing but a preservative, and the trans- 
lator had but to turn back on his own work to discover that 
moref prmtextati were synonymous with habits of no common 
proflig^tcy, Outos, in feet, refers to the domestick restrictions 
which were taken off when the jronlh ranked with ment 
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When gay aMociates, sporting at my side^ 

And the i;?hite boss, displayed vfiih conscious pride, 

Vam. 51. — — — — • and on the Lara hung 

The hulla, &c.] For the bulla, see vol. i. p. 194. 
This WB8 a private ceremooy ; as the putting on of the toga was 
a publick one ; if the latter was performed at Rome» the youths 
repaired immediately afteiwards to some temple (generally to 
the Capitol) to complete the ceremony by ofiering the custo- 
mary flacrifices. On the word iuccmctiif here applied to the 
Lares, the commentators have trifled not a little. The fact 
seems to be, that gold which, as the poet tells us, had expelled 
the brass and earthen ware of Numa, and taken possession of 
the publick worship, had spared the family gods ; who, it is pro- 
bable, were still represented in the same homely garb which 
they wore before Rome became a city. In truth, these domes- 
tick deities were rather looked upon as palladiums, amulets, or 
preservatives, than as " gods of power ;** and a kind of afiec- 
tionate superstition forbad all attempts at innovation on their 
cosTUME.-^StfCciticItu is such another word as cmetutw, which 
Horace applies to the early republicans, the Cethegi, &c. and 
which refers to the age of ancient simplicity. Holyday says that 
'* the Lares were called succinct, to signifie their readinesse in 
defence of the house ;" and Madan describes them with all the 
warlike propensities of Juvenal's desperate pigmiee :— bat they 
were a peaceable race. 

Vbe. 54. Jnd the white bouy ftc] Candidui umbo.— Thh> 
Holyday translates : 

** When now my white shield granted Ubertie 
" Unto mine eies ;"— 

and he is followed by Dryden, and Sir W. Drummond :— 

When the white shield by youthful warriors worn 
Through all the streets of Rome by me was bom.*'^ — 

That the .Roman youth were presented with shields without 
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Gave 1116;, uncheck'd^ the haunts of vice to trace^ 
And throw my wandering eyes on every face^ 56 

any device, when they arrived at the military age, may poesibly 
be true ; that they paraded with them ** through the streets of 
Rome,*' is a random assertion, and directly in the face of all 
that we know of the Roman polity ; the march (had such a 
thing been attempted in a moment of insanity) would have ' 
been speedily arrested by the proper magistrates. 

But while the translators are quoting Ferrarius de re oeifiaria, 
and Rubenius, and a multitude of others who decide nothing, 
they overlook the characteristick habits of the people. The cou- 
plet last quoted is followed by — 

" When, too^ the martial dress forbad reproof.'^^- 

Tet the dress which immediately succeeded the preteacta was 
the toga, so decidedly the dress of peace, as to be used by the best 
writers as emblematick of that state, and even synonymous 
with it. 

The tim&o, in short, was the gathering of the folds of the 
toga on the left shoulder, where they formed a kind of circular 
protuberance, knot, or boss : from this the extremity of the 
lappet fell down before, and was tucked into the girdle, form- 
ing what they called the nnM, (an apology for a pocket,) in 
which papers, books, and other light articles were carried. 

** Nardinus,^ Sir W. Drummond says, " informs us, that in 
the Suburra. (the poet*s walk) were the ktpanaria :" and he adds, 
that we can be no longer at a loss for what attracted him thi- 
ther. This observation (whether just or not) should have pre- 
vented him from translatiog umbo a shield ; for unless Persius 
pr€|X)sed to .imitate- ancient Pistol, and tear the poor to- i 
. rmf$ there, ^e scarcely presented himself in arms. 

The epithet whUe (candidnu) alludes both to the ordinary 
colour of the toga, and perhaps, to the.f^Um <^ neumeu on this 
momentous occasion t the 62(UKJt.cp]ii|l0t»whaacconip«ny our poet 
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When life's perplexing maze before me lajr^ 
And error, heedless of the better way. 
To straggling paths, far from the route of truth, 
Woo'd, i;^ith blind confidence, my timorous youth, 
I fled to you, Cornutus, pleased to rest 
My hopes and fears on your Socratick breast^ 
Nor did you, gentle Sage, the charge decline : 
Then, dextrous to beguile, your steady line 
Reclaimed, I know not by what winning force. 
My morals, warp'd from virtue's straighter course ; 
While reason pressed incumbent on my soul. 
That struggled to receive the strong control. 
And took like wax, tempered by plastick skill. 
The form your hand imposed ; and bears it still ! 

Can I forget, how many a summer's day. 
Spent in your converse, stole, unmark'd, away ? 
Or how, while listening with increas'd delight, 
I snatch'd from feasts, the earlier hours of night f 
—One time (for to your bosom still I grew) 
One time of study, and of rest, we knew ; 



tliroiigh this confluenoe of Tice and foUy, the Siihurra, were pro- 
bably those who changed the toga at the-satne time with ham' 
self— fiitf tatogiM nmul toga^ This, as has been elsewhere oh- 
senred* was an act of jgreat soteinnity; ahd formed among the 
youths who assisted at it a b4nd of Mlowship wfaieh frequently 
MbaiBted unbrakm ^^hroogli 'lift* ' 
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One frugal board yrhete, every care resign'd. 
An hour of blameless mirth relaxed the mind. 

And sure our liyes^ which thus accordant moy«^ 
(Indulge me here, Cornutus^) clearlj prove^ 
That both are subject to the self-same law^ 
And from one horoscope their fortunes draw ; 
And whether Destiny's unerring doom^ 
In equal Libra, poised our dajs to come ; 
Or friendship's holy hour our fates combined, 
And to the Twins^ a sacred charge assigned ; 
Or Joye^ benignant, broke the gloomy spell 
By angry Saturn wove ; — I know not well — 
But sure some star there is, whose bland controul^ 
Subdues^ to yours^ the temper of my soul ! 

Countless the yarioUs species of mankind. 
Countless the shades which separate mind from 
mind ; 



Vbk. 7^9. ^nd sure our. lives, &c.] The reader wHl probably 
be glad to escape from an astrological comment on this passage. 
It contained, beyond question, the most approved deductions 
from the Tuscan almanack of the year ; and if Cornutus could 
overlook some want of novelty in the language and application, 
which, to say truth, are transcribed with too free a pen fi*om 
Horace, he might find much to admire in the warmth and sin- 
cerity of his afiectJonate pupil. Dryden (though an adept) has 
▼ery little on this subject, and that little is cautiously delivered i 
perhaps Dr. Busby was no Plulomaih. 

VOL. II. I * 
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No general object of desire is known ; 
Each has his will^ and each pursues his own : 
With Latian wares, one roams the Eastern main, 
To purchase spice^ and cummin's blanching grain ; 
Another^ gorged with dainties^ swill'd with wine. 
Fattens in sloth^ and snores out life^ supine ; 
This loTes the Campus ; that^ destructive plaj ; . 
And those^ in wanton dalliance, melt away :— 
But when the knotty gout their strength has iMroke, 
And their dry joints crack like some withered oak^ 

Vea. 96. ■ and cummin't blanching ^atit]— paUfliiu 

grana cumini. This plant, a mere dwarf in our gardens, " grows 
(Sir W. Dnimmond says) to the height of eight or nine feet 
in hot countries. It is much cultivated by the Maltese, with 
whom it forms an article of commerce/' It seems to have 
served, in some measure, as a succedaneum for pepper, which 
was too expensive a spice for common tables, being, as Pliny tells 
us, purchased by weight, ut aurum vel argentum. Persiiis calls it 
paUenSf from its property of producing paleness when used as a 
decoction : whence those who afiected the appearance of hard 
and laborious students, without being so, swallowed potaiioni 
of Ut pottle-deept and drank themselves pale, as the students of 
the Temple eat themselves learned. Horace says, that if he hap* 
pened, by any chance, to look pale, his imitators betook them* 
selves to their cummin immediately : and Pliny mentions one 
PoTcius Latro, ^ho set numbers agog to catch by this mode 
the cadaverous appearance of his bloodless cheeks : Cunumim 
paUorem bibentibus gignit, Ita certe ferunt Porcu Latronis 
clari inter magtstros dicendi offectatoreB similitudineni colons 
MtudiiiCoiUiacH imitaioh 4fc. lib* xx. c. 14. 
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Then thej look back^ confounded and aghast^ 
On the gross days in fogs and Tapours past ; 
With late regret the \iraste of life deplore. 
No purpose gained, and time, alas ! no more. 

But you, my friend^ whom nobler views delight, 
To pallid vigils give the studious night ; 

VsR. 105. ^th laie regret^ &c.] 

Tunc crassos transisse dies, lucemque palustrem, 
£t sibi jam seri vitam ingemuere relictam. 

They groan over that portion of life spent in gross sensuality 
and a fenny or misty atmosphere : i. e in mental ignorance. 
But what is the meaning of the last line : " They not only,*' 
says Madan» ** bemoan the past ; but the portion of life which 
still remains, being imbittered by remorse, becomes a griei and 
a burden to them." If this be the sense, the translation should 
run something in this manner ; 

Then they look back with unavailing tears. 
On the gross darkness of their mispent years ; 
Nor, with less anguish, gaze at what remains 
Of wretched life-«-an age of griefs and pains t 

But oUa relicta can scarcely bear this meaning: relicta 
seems used here as in that fine passage of the third Satire* 
Magne Pater, &c. for the main end and object of their past life^ 
wholly thrown away and abandoned by them. In thb sense 
Holyday evidently understood the passage, and his version of 
it, though the most tuneless, is yet, I believe, the most faithful 
that has hitherto appeared : 

** Anger and griefe doe then begin a strife 
\^thin them, for their base and durtie life 
Now spent : when now, but now too late, they looke 
Upon the life they wretchedly forsooke/' 
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Cleanse youthful breasts from eyerj noxious weed, 
And sow the tilth with Cleanthean seed. 
There seek^ ye youngs ye old, secure to find 
That certain end^ which stays the wavering mind ; 
Stores, which endure, when other means decay, 
Through life's last stage, a sad and cheerless way. 
^ Right ; and to-morrow this shall be our care." 
Alas ! to-morrow, like to-day, will fare. 

VsH. 11^. ' with CUanthean seed."] i. e. with Stoick 

philosophy. Clcaathes was one of the most distinguished fol- 
lowers of Zen»i the founder of the school. The mention of 
this name brings Fersiusy without much violence, to the mun 
object of his Satire, the discussion of that grand paradox of 
the sect a Ofnids tunka distantia, namely, that " the wise man 
alone is free ;*' and he plunges into it with a zeal not alto- 
gether borne out by his knowledge ; but with much spirit, 
acuteness, and ingenuity. Something, on this head, has been 
already delivered in the introductory pages; to these, the 
reader may be referred, for the topick claims not to be treated 
anew. 

VsR. 117* Right; andto-nwrrow Ms thallbe <mr care, &c.] 
One of Martial's neatest epigrams turns on this thought. It 
deserves a better translation than Cowley*s, though thb is the 
best that I can find :— 

" Cras te victurum," 4c. 

" To-morrow you will live, you always cry; 
In what &r country does this Morrow lie, 
l\iat 'tis so mighty long ere it arrive? 
Beyond the Indies does this morrow live ? 
Tis so far-fetch'd this morrow, that I foar 
•Twill be both very old and very dear. 
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Wbat ! 18 one day^ forsooth^ so great a boon ?" 
But when it comes^ (and come it will too soon^) 
Reflect^ that yesterday's to-morrow's o'er. — 
Thus ^^ one to-morrow ! one to-morrow ! more^" 
Ha?e seen long years before them fade away ; 
And still appear no nearer than to-day ! 
So while the wheels on different axles roll^ 
In vain^ (though govern'd by the self-same pole^) 
The hindmost to overtake the foremost tries; 
Fast as the one pursues^ the other flies ! 

Freedom^ in truths it steads us much to have : 
Not thatj by which each manumitted slave^ 
Each Publius^ with his tally^ may obtain 
A casual dole of coarse and damaged grain. 

To-morrow I will liye« the Fool does say ; 
To-day itself s too late ; the Wise liv*d yesterday !*' 

Lib. V. 48. 

Vbe. 129. Each Publius, with his tally, &c.] When a slave 
was manumitted, and enrolled among the tribes into which 
the ckizeos were divided, he received, together with a name, a 
tally, (a square bit of wood properly marked and numbered,) 
on the shewing of which he was entitled to share in the distri- 
butions of grain, &c. which occasionally took place in favour 
of the poor. The grotesque hyperbolies of Persius, in which 
much of his pecidiar humour consists, cannot be exhibited to 
the £ngli8h reader without a degree of circumlocution that 
would weaken their effect. Here the new citizen has not a 
teuera, but a tesserula, a little paltry ticket ; the com which he 
rec^ves is scabumtvif smutty : and he is thrust into the trUms 
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— ^O souls ! inTolv'd in Error's thickest sfaade^ 
Who think a Roman M^ith one turn is made ! 
Look on this paltry grooro^ this Dama here^ 
Who^ at three farthings^ would be prized too dear ; 

Velvna, the meanest of the whole. All this has a good effect in 
the original. 

In a duodecimo edition of Persius^ printed at Berne, in 1765, 
the anonymous editor (supposed to be J. R. Sinner,) has sub- 
joined the following note to this passage, transcribed, as he 
says, from a I^S. of the twelfth century : " VeLina tribta genus 
Mervorunif sed propter strenuitatem suatn Romanifecere eos liberoM : 
$ed iamen tion dignati tunt eos eSdem honore $ed cum accipi^>ant 
/rumentum dabatur Ulis siligo, et ideo dicitur scabiosum far ; sed 
cum accipiebant aurum, dabatur illia argentum" If this be so, it 
is well ; but I know of no other authority for it. 

Vbr. 132* JVho think a Ronum with one turn is made f] ** The 
ceremony of making a slave free" (I use the words of Sir W* 
Drummond) " was very short. The prfttor turned him round, 
laid his wand upon his head, and said, hunc esse Hberum volo. 
Forthwith the new man strutted out of the prstor*s house with 
the cap of liberty on his head : and giving himself a prxnomen^ 
was saluted by this new appellation as he passed tlirough the 
streets." There is much pleasantry in the frequent repetition 
of Marcus, and the studied exclusion of all reference to the 
former name. Marcus was the pranomen of several of the first 
men of the state, and probably that of Dama*s late master ; he 
could not therefore but be highly flattered by it; for, as 
Horace well observes ; 

*' — — gaudent prcnomine moUet 
Auriculss." 
But the satire is less directed at Dama than at the degenerate 
Romans, who pressed forward with such eagerness to pay their 
interested court to the new citizen, and sooth his ears with an 
unwearied repetition of the proud appellation. 
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This blear-eyed scoundrel, who your husks would 

steal. 
And outface truth to hide the starving meal ; 
Yet — let his master twirl this knave about. 
And Marcus Dama, in a trice, steps out ! 
Amazing ! Marcus surety ?— yet distrust ! 
Marcus your judge ? — ^yet fear a doom uqjust ! 
Marcus avouch it ? — then the fact is clear. 
The writings I— set your hand, good Marcus, here." 

This is mere liberty, — a name, alone : 
Yet this is all the cap can make our own. 

'* Sure, there's no other. All mankind agree^ 
That those who live without controul, are free : 
I live without controul ; and therefore hold 
Myself more free, than Brutus was, of old. 

Vee. 143. This v mere Itberty, Ac] Hac ert mera Ubertas. 
i. e. abstract, as opposed to a state of slavery ; taken in the 
strict and literal sense, of manumission from foreign contnml, 
in which sense only you can be said to be free. The reply of 
Marcus, considering his view 6f the subject, is sufficiently 
pertinent. 

I cannot conceive why aU our translators suppose this pas- 
sage to be ironical, and set it out with notes of admiration. It 
is surely serious ; and much to the purpose ; but they were 
probably misled by Holyday : 

— — — " Oh, here's 
Brave Uberty and true, which our cap wcares 
As well as wee !" 
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Absurdly put ; a Stoick cries^ \^faose ear^ 
Rins'd with sharp vinegar^ is quick to hear : 
True ; — all who live without controul are free ; 
But that YOU live so^ I can ne'er agree. 

'' No ? From the Praetor's vmnd when I with- 
drew. 
Lord of myself, why, might I not pursue 
My pleasure unrestrained^ respect still had^ 
To what the rubrick of the law forbad ?" 

Vbh. 156. — the rubrick of the law] Sec JuvenaT, 
Sat. xiv. V. 5i66. The old scholiast says — Hie MaturUu Salmnis^ 
Ugii congultus fuU, cujiu rubricam vocat minium^ quo tUuU legum 
annotabantur. It would seem from this, that he had dra?m 
up a Digest of the Civil Law, which passed under his name. 
Besides the title, it is probable that the penal part of the law,, 
was also written in red letters — a practice not without its ad- 
vantages in a state where the laws and municipal regulations 
were promulgated by fixing them up in porticos, and places of 
publick resort : 

<s . „ Dicant cur condita sit lex 
Bis sex in tabulis, et cur rubrica roinetur ?" 

Prudent, lib. v. 
Masurius flourished under Tiberius, by whom he was raised to 
the dignity of a knight; a fact which proves (says M. Monier) 
that ** in those days honours were more easily acquired than 
riches ;** for Masurius fell into poverty, in his old age, and was 
supported by the liberality of his pupils. As Masurius was a 
very eminent lawyer, it would be somewhat difficult to account 
for his distress, but for a trait in his character incidentally 
furnished by Athensus. He was passionately devoted to 
musick— -mu^ictf amduam operant navavit — and apparently fid* 
died away his clients. 
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Listen^— but first your brows from anger clear, 
And bid your nose dismiss that rising sneer ; 
Listen, while I the genuine truth impart. 
And root those old-wives' fables from your heart. 

It was not, is not in the *^ Prsetor's wand,'' 
To gift a fool with power, to understand 
The nicer shades of duty, and educe. 
From short and rapid life, its end and use : 
The labouring hind shall sooner seize the quill^ 
And strike the lyre with all a roaster's skill. 
Reason condemns the thought, with mien seyere^ 
And drops this maxim in the secret ear, 
*^ Forbear to venture, with preposterous toil. 
On what, in venturing, you are sure to spoil/' 
In this plain sense of what is just and right. 
The laws of nature and of man unite ; 
That Inexperience should some caution show, 
And spare to reach, at what she does not know. 

Prescribe you hellebore ! without the skill. 
To weigh the ingredients, or compound the pill ? — 
Physick, alarm 'd, the rash attempt withstands. 
And wrests the dangerous mixture from your hands. 

Should the rude clown, skilfd in no star to guide 
His dubious course, rush on the trackless tide. 
Would not Palemon at the fact exclaim. 
And swear the world had lost all sense of shame ! 
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Say, is it your's, by wisdom's steady rays, 
To walk secure, through life's entangled maze f 
Your's, to discern the specious from the true. 
And where the gilt conceals the brass from view ? 
Speak, can you mark, with some appropriate sign. 
What to pursue, and what, in turn, decline f 
Does moderation all your wishes guide. 
And temperance at your cheerful board preside f 
Do friends your love experience ? are your stores. 
Now dealt with closed and now with open doors. 
As fit occasion calls ? Can you restrain 
The eager appetite of sordid gain ; 
Nor feel, when, in the qiire, a doit you note^ 
Mercurial spittle gurgle in your throat ? 



Vbr. 181. Would not Palemon^ &c.] Persius calls him Me- 
licerta; this was his earthly name; but I have given him» 
honoris ergo^ the name which he bore among the marine deities. 
He was the child of Ino, who, to save him from the fury of her 
husband Athamas, leaped with him into the sea ; where Nep- 
tune, at the solicitation of Venus, took them both into his suit* 

«* abstulit iUis 

Quod mortale fiiit, majestatemque verendam 
Imposuit.*' ' Met. lib. iv. v. 538. 

Ver. 197* Norfeek when in the mire, &c.3 ** An allusion'* 

(Holyday says) ** to the sport that chQdren used ; who tying a 

piece of money to the end of a string, would cover the string 

with durt and let the money bee seene, wluch» when any greedie 

fellow passing by would stoope to take up, they would plucke 
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If you can saj^ and truly, ^' These are mine^ 
And This I can :" — suffice it I decline 
All further question ; you are Wise and Free^ 
No less by Jove's, than by the Law's decree. 

But if, good Marcus, you, who form'd so late. 
One of our batch, of our enslaved estate. 
Beneath a specious outside, still retain 
The foul contagion of your ancient strain; 
If the sly fox still burrow in some part. 
Some secret corner, of your tainted heart ; 
I straight retract the freedom which I gave. 
And hold you Dama stilly and still a slave ! 

the stringy and so delude him." The thought, as usual, is 
from Horace : 

" In triviifl fixum cum se dimittit ob assem, &c." 

but our poet has giren strength to the expression : 

'' Nee gluto sorbere salivam Mercurialem." 

Saliva has nothing to do, here, with what some of the criticks 
term flavour or relish, (as in the next Satire,) but is simply put 
for that secretion generated by excessive desire of any object 
in contemplation. Can you, in short, pass by a piece of money 
without feeling your mouth water at it ? Dryden, who trans- 
lates the passage, 

" ■■■ Can you gifts despise, 
** And look on wealth with undesiriug eyes ?* 

has miosed the poet's drift, which was to point out the base and 
sordid nature of avarice. 

Vaa. Wf. I straight retract, &c.l It seems hardly possible 
to stumble in this place, yet Sheridan and Burton have managed 
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Reason concedes you nothing. Let us tiy. 
Thrust forth your finger. *' See." O, heavens^ 
awry ! 

to do it* According to the former, the passage refen to ** a 
&vourite play of the boys of Athens, who used to put a rope 
through a hole in a post, and then tugg at each end of it ;** 
while the latter explains it of " tying the slave again to the 
whipping post" ! This, however, Persius could not do^ even 
though he had called in Comutus to assist him ; for Dama was 
legally, (though not morally,) free. What the poet means to 
say, or rather what he actually does say» is to this effect : *' I 
allowed you to be free (5^otce) on such and such assumptions : 
but if these be not admitted, I recal my grant :" alluding to let- 
ting out the string with which animals were held, and which, if 
they made an ill use of their liberty, and attempted to get away, 
was drawn in again. Juliet is worth a hundred commentators 

here: 

'* I would have thee gone. 

And yet no farther than a wanton's bird ; 

Who lets it hop a little from her hand. 

Like a poor prisoner in his twisted gyves. 

And with a silk thread plucks it back again.** 

Ver. 211. 'Reoion concedes you nothing. "} ** Nihil permisH 
ratio arbitrio tuo ;*' Koenig says : but is not Tatio rather used 
here in opposition to vindicta ? The preetor indeed has setyoa 
fi^ee ; but what has wisdom (ratio) done for you ? nothing : 
the conclusiou follows — you are therefore still ignorant, and 
still enthralled. In the succeeding lines Persius plunges into 
the dephs of stoicism. He does his best to elucidate the matter ; 
but his success is not very great : nor has he the merit of pro- 
ducing any thing new. What is worse, Horace had long 
before laughed at the transcendental philosophy here doled 
out with so much gravity; and it is quite wearisome to find 
lineSk and half lines, which, having been already employed 
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Yet what so trifling ? — But, though altars smoke. 
Though clouds of incense every god invoke, 
In vain jou sue^ one drachm of right to find^ 
One scruple^ lurking in the foolish mind. 
Nature ahhors the mixture : the rude clown^ 

As vfell may lay his spade and mattock down^ 
And with light foot^ and agile limbs prepare 
To dance three steps with soft Batbyllus' air ! 

by the former with exquisite irony^ can, with difficulty, be en- 
dured ia a formal argument on the same subject. There is bad 
taste in it, too ; and (some perhaps may think) a little want of 
modesty. Enough has been said in the Introduction, on the 
paradox here advanced : — ^briefly, Persius labours to prove tliat 
there is no medium between absolute wisdom and absolute 
folly ; and that, as Dryden has it, 

** Virtue and vice are never in one soul, 
A man is wholly wise, or wholly is a fool :*' 

from which notable position, it follows, among other conse* 
quences, that the latter cannot perform the most trivial act 
without blundering egregiously, and encouraging the whole 
Porch to set up a cry of " Peccas I peccas ! 

Vbr. 220. To dance three steps with soft BathyUus* air^ Bur- 
ton tells us that he was a young pantomime in Nero's time. 
In this, he is followed by Madan, who adds that, for his great 
agility, he was sumamed the Satyr. If the reader turns to 
Tol. i. p. SOT* he will find that Bathyllus could not well be a 
young man in the time of Nero, since he died, at a good old 
age, about half a century before Nero was born. Nor was he 
ever sumamed Satyr, unless by Madan, in his version of the 
text. What he construes the Satyr Bathyllus, should be trans- 
lated the Satyr of Bathyllus ; a character in some pantomime^ 
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'^ Still I am free/' You ! subject to the sway 
Of countless masters^ free ! What datum^ 9^J» 
Supports your claim ? Is there no other yoke^ 
Than that "which, from your neck, the Praetor broke !— 
'^ Goj bear these scrapers to the bath with speed ; 
What ! loitering^ knave ?*' — Here's servitude^ 

indeed ! 
Yet you unmov'd the angry sounds would hear ; 
You owe no duty^ and can know no fear. 
But if, within^ you feel the strong eontroul — 
If stormy passions lord it o'er your soul^ 
Are you more free^ than he whom threat'nings urge^ 
To bear the strigils^ and escape the scourge ? 

'Tis morn ; yet sunk in sloth^ you snoring lie. 
** Up ! up !'* cries Ayarice^ '' and to business hie ; 
Nay, stir/' I will not Still she presses, " Rise !" 
I cannot. '^ But you must and shall/' she cries. 
And to what purpose ? ^' This a question ! Go, 
Bear fish to Pontus, and bring wines from Co ; 

(probably the Cyclops of Euripides,) in which he was peculiarly 
excellent. The Bathyllus of Nero's time was Paris. 

Via. 232. The strigils,'] See vol. i. p. ISO. 

Vbb. 237. Bearish to Pontus. &c.] Soperdas advehe Ponto, 
The ancients who speak of the saperda^ do not agree among 
themselves ; perhaps — and this is by no means unlikely— the 
fish difiered in quality, according to the place in which it was 
found. Archestratus (Athensus, lib. iii.) speaks of it as a 
coarse fish ; Ainsworth, who repeats the words, tells us in ano- 
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Bring ebon^ flax^ whatever the East supplies^ 
Musk for perfumes^ and gums for sacrifiee : 

tber place, that it was the same fish as the coracmtu : but we 
learn from the book just quoted, that the coracimu was a very 
delicate fish. Add to this, that the coracmus was peculiar to 
the Nile, whereas the saperda was found in the Black Sea* on 
tbe coast of Gnecia Minor, and in many other places. PoUux, 
who calls it a Lesbian fish; appears to confound it with the 
tunny, undoubtedly a coarse 6sh ; and Festus, if his text be cor- 
rect, terms it genus piscis oi2usimi.*»But, whatever it was, it was 
used at Rome as a pickle, or seasoning for other dishes ; which 
accounts for an expression of Varo, preserved by Festus. '* Vide' 
mur belli festivi saperda, cum simus omnes capri" We &ncy 
ourselves pleasant fellows, when we are little better than so 
many boobies. The word, therefore, was proverbial for some- 
thing smart and agreeable : this must have altogether escaped 
M. Achaintre, or we should not have been fiftvoured with his 
exquisite version of it. In some MSS., he says, he found the 
line thus written : 

** En. Quid agam f Rogitas ? En saperdam ! Advehe Fonto." 

i. e. Me void I Que fercd-Je ? Vous le demandez ? le pauvre 
hh^e ! Vimbecille I—*' This is not," (he adds) *' the way in 
which it is usually rendered, but it gives spirit to the 
dialogue" ! 

There is yet a difficulty— whether the fish was carried to 
Pontus, or brought from that countryto Italy. Sir W. Drum- 
mond understands it in the former sense ; and I have foUowed 
him ; though I have many doubts whether the analogy of lan- 
gpuage will bear either of us out. After all, what Avarice 
appears to recommend is a kind of trading voyage, an exchange 
of commodities from port to port. 

Persius has found many imitators ; but as none of them pos« 
leased his pecnliar talent of strong and grotesque humour, it 
IB not a matter of suiprise that he still remains unrivalled. 
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I 

Prevent the mart| and the first pepper take 
From the tired camels ere his thirst he slake. 
Traffick, forswear^ if interest intervene"— 
But Jove will over-hear me. — '^ Hold, my spleen ! 
O dolt ! but, mark — ^that thumb vi^ill bore and bore 
The empty salt, (scraped to the quick before,) 
For one poor grain, a vapid meal to mend, 
If you aspire to thrive with Jove your friend !'' 
You rouse, (for who can truths like these with- 
stand ?) 
Victual your slaves, and urge them to the strand. 
Prepared, in haste, to follow ; and, ere now, 
Had to the ^gean turned your vent'rous prow, 
But that sly Luxury the process eyed^ 
Waylaid your desperate steps, and, taunting, cried, 

Boileau has introduced the argumentfl of both the speakers 
into his eighth Satire ; but in a manner that shews how lU he 
understood the original. The best lines (though all are good) 
are these: 

" Que fiiirep II feut partir ; les matelots sont pr^ts. 
Ou, si pour Testrainer Targent manque d'attraits, 
Bientdt TAmbition, et toute son escorte, 
Dans le sein du repos vient le prendre k main forte, 
L*envoie en fiirieux au milieu des hasards, 
Se fidre estropier sur les pas des Caesars/' — 

Si Vargent tnanque d^attraiU^ is directly in the facejof the~poet's 
position ; it is not the weakness of any particular pasaion* but 
the e^ual influence of all, which proves the Damas of the text 
to be still in a state of slavery. 
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** Ho^ madman ! whftfaelr^ in ihiA hasty plight ? 
What passion drives 3rou forth ? vrhat furies ifright ? 
Whole urns of hellebore might hope^ in V&in, 
To cool this high-wrought ferei* of the brain. 
What ! quit jour peaceful couch^ renounee your 

ease^ 
To rush on hardships, and to dare the seas ! 
And, while a broken plank supports your meat. 
And a coil'd cable proves your softest se^t. 
Suck from squab jugs that pitchy scents exhale, 
The seaman's beverage^ sour at once and stale ! 
And all, for what ? that sums, which now are lent 
At modest five, may sweat out twelve per cent. !— 

O rather cultivate the joys of sense. 
And crop the sweets which youth and health dis- 
pense; 
Give the light hours to banquets, love^ and wine : 
These are the zest of life^ and these are mine ! 
Dust, and a shade are all you soon must be : 
live, then, while yet you may. Time presses. > S e e 1 
Even while I speak, the present is become 
The past, and lessens still life's little sum." 

Now, sir, decide ; shall this^ or that, command ? 
Alas \ the bait, displayed on either hand^ 
Difttractft your choice : — but^ ponder as you may. 
Of this be sure ; both, vnth alternate sway, 

VOL. IL K ♦ 
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Will lord it o*er you^ while^ with slavish fears^ 
From side to side your doubtful duty veers. 

Nor must you^ though in some auspicious hour, 
You spurn their mandate^. and resist their power. 
At once conclude their future influence vain :-— 
With struggling hard the dog may snap his chain ; 
Yet little freedom from the efibrt find. 
If, as he flies, he trails its length behind. 
^ ' Yes, I am fix'd ; to Love a long adieu !---* 
Nay, smile not, Davus ; you will find it true/' 

Vbs. 282. ■ the dog may snap fUs chain ; &c.] Thii, as 
Brewster observes, is pleasantly applied in Hudibras : 

** For though the dame has been my bail 
To free me from enchanted jail. 
Yet as a dog committed close 
For some offence, by chance breaks loose. 
And quits his clog, but all in vain, . 
He still drags after him his chain ; 
So, though my ancle she has quitted. 
My heart continues still committed.*' 

Vbh. 285. " Yes, I am fit'd, &c.] " Persius*' (Owen says) 
'^ takes this from Menander liimself, but Horace took the same 
character from Terence's imitation/' The names perhaps are 
fit>m Menander, but the application is surely from Horace. Let 
not Persius, however, be deprived of his due praise. This 
lively little dialogue may be confidently opposed to any similar 
scene of equal length in the dramatick and satirick writers, 
whose works have reached us. Marcilius supposes that in the 
words— ttdof Ebriut ante fores, the poet alludes to a beautifiil 
passage in Lucretius s 
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So, while his nails, gnawn to the qutck^ yet bled. 

The sage Chasrestratus, deep-musing, said. 

'^ Shall I mj Tirtuous ancestry defame. 
Consume my fortune, and disgrace my name. 
While, at a harlot's wanton threshold laid, ' 
Darkling, I whine my drunken serenade V 

'Tis nobly spoken : — Let a lamb be brought 
To the Twin Powers that this deliverance wrought. 

^' But — if I quit her, will she not complain ? 
Will she not grieve ? Good Davus, think again/' 
Fond trifler ! you will find her ^' grief' too late ; 
When the red slipper rattles round your pate, 
Vindictive of the mad attempt to foil 

Her potent spell, and all-involving toil. 
Dismissed you storm and bluster : hark ! she calls. 
And, at the word, your boasted manhood falls. 
*^ Mark, Davus ; of her own accord, she sues ! 
Mark, she invites me ! Can I now refuse ? 



<« 



At lacrumans exclusus ainator, limina ssepe 
Ploribus et sertis operit, postesque superbos 
Ungit aniaracino, et foribus miser oscula figit.*' 
But he seeiDS rather to have had Ovid in view : 
" Ebrius ad durum formosse limen amicse 

Cantat, habent uncte moUia serta comse.*' 
Vil. 894. To the Twin Powers, &c.] DiU <Upellentibu8^ihe 
averters of evil. These (the Scholiast says) were Castor and 
Pollux* aod I have taken them on his word, not having any 
better gods at hand, for this purpose. 
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Yes Now, and Eybr. If you left her door. 
Whole and intire, you must return no more. 

Right. This is He, the man whom I demand ; 
This, Davus ; not the creature of a wand 
Waved by some foolish lictor.— 

And is he, 
This master of himself, this truly free, 
Who marks the dazzling lure Ambition spreads. 
And headlong follows where the meteor leads ? 
*^ Watch thenicehour, and,on the scrambling tribes. 
Pour, without stint, your mercenary bribes, 
Vetches and pulse ; that, many a year gone by. 
Greybeards^ as basking in the sun they lie. 
May boast how much your Floral Games surpast. 
In cost and splendor, those they witnessed lastt" 

Vbr. 313. '' Watch the nice hour, &c.] This is the advice of 
** Chaulkie Ambition," as Holyday calls her, from the white 
gown (cretata), in which candidates for publick finvoor can- 
vassed the citizens. A full account of the Floral Games 
(▼. 317) will be found in vol. i. p. 233. It was on these festi* 
valB that the ambitious contended for popularity by throwing 
a number pf tallies, entitling the possessors of them ta a speci- 
fick quantity of grain, pulse, &c. among the scrambling multi- 
tude, rixanti populo. The sums expended in these largesses, 
while the Republlck existed, surpassed the most lavish cost of 
oiu: contested elections— Quan/o delphims hahena Britannka 
mqjor .*— and frequently brought ruin with them, ev6n when 
the emperors had possessed themselves of the whole power of 
the state ; and the only subject of contention was to be a slave 
with the title of an office or without it. 
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A glori^iM oQLoUve ! 

And on Herod^s day^ 
When everj room is deck'd in meet arraj^ 

Vm.81^. -*-— AndonHero^i day, &c.] After dlsmiflsiiig 
tii» pasfions of avarice, luxury, love, and ambition, the poet 
tiuriM to the different modification of sujierstition, that is, of the 
Aivwh and visionary dread of supernatural agency. He appears 
to have nearly wearied himself, and, therefore, hurries over 
this part of his subject^ in seeming ei^rness to reach the close 
of hifr labours. 

Of the Herod here mentioned, the pseudo-Cornutus says, 
** Hie Herodes apud Judaos regnavit iemporUms Jugusii imperar 
tons in partibus Syri4g. Herodis ergo d'um nataUm Herodiau 
obiervant ut etiam 8abbat?uJ* He refei-s the name, thercftire, and 
correctly, as I am inclined to thinlc, to Herod the Great. Cas- 
aubon, who adopts his opinion, adds that this sect (the Hero» 
dkms) loolced upon Herod as the Messiah. In that case, they 
must have read their sacred writings very ill. Nothing' is more 
clearly pointed out in the prophetical parts of Scripture than 
the gradual extension of the kingdom of the Messiah till it 
finally embraced the uttermost ends of the earth : whereas 
that of Herod declined almost as rapidly as it had risen, and 
about the time that this Satire was willten, was swallowed up 
and lost. But although none of the Jews could possibly take 
Herod for Him to whom all eyes were directed, there was still 
aomething in his character to attach a part, at least, of so fhc* 
tious, so turbulent, and so selfish a people. Under this monarch 
the government attained a pitch of power which it had not 
reached since the Captivity. Herod himself was greatly 
iavoared by Dolabella and Antony^ and, subsequently* by Au* 
goatus, who, like the former two, extended his empire, and, at 
his veqaest, oonfeired |Mivileges and immunities upon the Jews 
then resident in ftrane : to this mnst be added* that be bailt» 
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And lamps along the greasy windows spread. 
Profuse of flowers^ gross^ oily vapours shed ; 



or restored the Temple (the idol of Jewish Tanity) with sur- 
passing iDagnificence. On these, and other accounts, many of 
them honoured his memory, (execrable as it was,) and icept his- 
birth-day as a festival. More than this, it is lost labour to 
seek in Persius : like all the writers of his time, he speaks of 
the Jews with equal ignorance and contempt; and, in this place, 
confounds a simple festival with their solemn sabbaths. 

I cannot account for the difference between the text and the 
note of Sir W, Drummond on this passage* Throughout the 
whole of it (he says, with great truth,) it is evident, Persius 
means to expose the meanness and poverty of the Jevra : th^ 
rubrum catinum, the alhafidelia^ the cauda thynni^ all mark the 
wretchedness of the feast, at which the superstitious man assists.'' 
•—Yet he finds it necessary ** to elucidate the sense" by this el^m 
gant perversion of the original : 

" The fatted calf, the milk-white heifer slay. 
And feasts prepare for Herod's natal day. 
Let coloured lamps from every window beam. 
Fat clouds of incense rise in oily steam, 
Bright censers burn with flowery garlands crown*d« 
And blooming violets breathe odours round* 
Let hungry Jews at your rich banquets sup^ 
And wines luxuriant sparkle in your cup/'-— 

This seems wholly from the purpose. The Romans neither 
feasted themselves, nor invited the hungry Jews to feast, on 
this day. The superstitious man, the enemy of true philoeo* 
phy>' (stoicism,) trembled at every rite of every strange deity. 
Ignorant, as the poet insinuates, of the nature of the gods, he 
was oppressed with slavish fears, and shuddered at the imagi-. 
nary menaces of beings whom he despised, or disbelieved : — he 
probably e^^claimed with Didius, at the contemplation of th< 
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When the vast tunnj's tail in pickle fiwims^ 
And the crude must foams o'er the pitcher*8 brims • 
You mutter secret prajers^ by fear devised^ 
And dread the sabbaths' of the circumcised ! 

Then^ a crack'd egg-shell fills jou i;nth affright^ 
And ghosts and goblins haunt your sleepless night. 

liBst^ the blind priestess^ yfith her sistrum shrilly 
And Gallic huge and high, a dread instill 
Of godsj prepared to yex the human frame 
With dropsies, palsies, ills of eyery name^ 
Unless the trembling victim champ, in bed. 
Thrice every morn, on a charm'd garlick-head. 



Dniidical ceremonies—'* I scorn them, yet they awe me !'* and, 
in fact, history is full of the terrors of atheists, and the credu- 
lity of unbelievers. Whether the discipline of the Porch was 
capable of dispelling these, mental alarms need not be disputed 
here $ but this was the position of Persius, who attributes not 
only every vice, but every inconsistency, to its neglect. He 
puts, as ia usual with him, an extreme case. The Roman 
(citizen Marcus, if the reader pleases) could not witness the 
miserable festival of the poor Herodians without an impression 
of dread, and a secret prayer to the unknown object of their 
veneration for exemption from some imaginary evil. In the in- 
stances of Isis and Cybele which follow, his terrors are yet more 
abject, and he is therefore dismissed by the poet with inefiable 
contempt and ridicule. For the grandes GalU^ and hucaioeerd^ 
see the sixth and tenth Satires of Juvenal. Owen applies the 
epithets to the mind, *' as indicative of folly, stupidity." He is 
wrong in both instances. 
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Preach to the martial throng these lofty strains^ 
And lo ! some chief more famed for bulk than braiiii» 
Some Tast Vulfenius^ hless'd with lungs of hrass. 
Laughs loud and long at the scholastick aas ; 
And> for a dipt cent-piece^ sets^ by the tale^ 
A hundred Greek philosophers to sale ! 

Vbr. 335. Preach to the mart'^al throng, &c.] " I could haT^ 
wished/' Sir W. Drummond says, " the absence of the three 
concluding lines." And it is ioipoasibk not to agree with 14(0 
in his observations on the subject. Assuredly Persius ha» 
chosen his audience with little judgment. The Camp is the 
worst Lyceum imaginable ; and the coarse ridicule bestowed oa 
his beautiful morality in the third Satire* should have banished 
every thought of hazarding his Stoical paradoxes in such soci- 
ety. Persons much better instructed, and with somewhat more 
leisure fc»* study on their hands, than Vulfenius, might reaaanr 
ably be startled at more than one axiom here set doyrn as ia- 
disputable. These dogmas, if advanced at all, should be con-* 
fined to the schools ; to the busy scenes of life they are not 
extremely applicable, and least of all, to those of warfares but 
Fersius seems to bear a rooted dislike to th^ soldiery, and 
whenever he has occasion for a more worthless character than 
ordinary, he commonly repairs to the camp for him. HIa 
Qonduct, in this instance, will perhaps remind the reader of 
Fielding and SmoUet, who, in compliance with the cant of their 
times, manifested a patriotic abhorrence of the military, and 
seMom went further for si blockhead, a parasite, or an adept m 
low villainy, than the Army List. We have outlived this stu- 
pid piec^ of injustice ; am} a ** ledrcuptain" is na kmger conai- 
dered a4 the indispensable Pies of eviery novel. 



SATIRE VI. 



This ii one of the mott pleasing and original of owr author' $ 
Satires. Ite primarf/ object it to point out the proper use of riches : 
and the author exhibits (after a beautiful exordium^ in which the 
genius and learning of his friend Bassus, are complimented with aU 
the warmth of friendship J his own conduct in the regulation of his 
desires, as explanatory of his views, A kind and liberal attention 
to the necessities of others is then recommended s and the various 
artifices of avarice to disguise its sordid and selfish feelings under 
the specious names of prudence, ancient simplicity, a regard for the 
welfare of successors, Stc are detected and exposed with marked 
severity. The poem concludes with some sarcastick reproof of the 
greediness of heirs in expectation, and a striking description of the 
nature of cupidity, which strengthens with indulgence, and becomes 
more craving in proportion as it is more abundantly suppUedm 

But this Satire is not only the most agreeable and original, but 
the most interesting of our author^s works* It was evidently 
written by him, while yet in thefiower of youth, possessed qf an in- 
dependent fortune, of estimable friends, of dear connections, and of 
a cultivated mind, under the consciousness of vrreeoverable disease; 
— a situation in itself sufficiently affecting, and winch is rendered 
stUl more so, by the tranquH, placid, and even cheerful spirit by 
which every part of it is pervaded* 



SATIRE VI. 



TO CiESIUS BASSUS. 

?ER. 1—3. 

»^AY, haye the wintry storms, which round us beat> 
Chased thee^ my Bassus, to thy Sabiue seat ? 

Ve&. 2. Chased ihee, my Basms, &c.] There are so many 
eminent writers of this name that it becomes a matter of hazard 
to fix upon the individual here meant. Fortunately, as M. S^lis 
observes, the matter is of no very material import ; though 
Stelluti, with the national vanity of his countrymen, prosecutes 
the inquiry through several pages. Baptista, who has not 
many followers, supposes it to be Saleius Bassus, who is cele- 
brated in more than one place, by Tacitus, as a most excellent 
poet : but he was poor ;-— 

" Sarrano, tenuique Saleio, 

" Gloria quantalibet, quid erit, si gloria tantum ?" 

whereas the person to whom this Satire is addressed, appears 
to be a man of considerable property ; he has a villa in the 
territory of the Sabines, and, if we may trust the next autho-^ 
rity» another in Campania. According to the pseudo-Ck>mutus, 
the friend of Persius was a distinguished lyric poet, who was 
destroyed, together with his country residencet in thi^t great 
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Does musick there thy sacred leisure fill^ 
While the strings quicken to thy manly quill ?'- 

O skiird^ in matchless numbers, to disclose 

• 

How first from Night this fair creation rose ; 
And kindlings as the lofty themes inspire, 
To smite^ with daring hand^ the Latian lyre ! 
Anon^ with youth and youth's delights to toy. 
And give the dancing chords to love and joy ; 
Or wake, with moral touch, to accents sage. 
And hymn the heroes of a nobler age ! 

eruption of Vesuvius* in which, as some say, Pliny the eldhr 
also perished, fiassus (apparently the person before us) is no- 
ticed by Quintilian as the only lyrick poet whose odes could bo 
borne immediately after those of Horace. He wrote, it seems, 
on many subjects : on the origin of things ; on the gods ; on 
the stars ; on the various kinds of metres, &c. To some of these 
our author elegantly and poetically refers in the introductory 
lines of his Satire. 

Vbr. 9. to thy Sahine seoi.] Persius had left his 

fHend at Rome when he withdrew, for the winter months, to 
the coasts of Lignria ; and he commences with inquiring whe- 
ther the cold had driven him to follow his example, and shelter 
himself at his country seat. Had the weather alone been in 
question, Bassus would have found it quite as favourable at 
Rome as among the Sabine bills ; but the fact was, that men of 
studious and retired habits, like our poets, were glad of any pre- 
tence to escape from the riotous excesses, and the anarchy of 
the Saturnalia. Campania offered a more genial climate; bat 
the neighbourhood of Naples was not less disturbed by the 
Kbertjf of December than that of the capital ; and Vesnvkis with 
its treacherous luxuriance, was preferred, in evil hoor, to the 
rugged security of Bfons Tetricus. 
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To me, labile tempests hovyl and billown tM, 
Liguria's coast a vrarm retreat supplies^ 
Where the huge cliffs an ample front display, 
And^ deep ^ithin^ recedes the sheltering bay. 

Hie Port of Luna, friends, is worth your note — 
So^ in his sober moments, Ennius wrote^ 

Vbr. 14. LigurioLt coasts &c.] Pe]:siu8 was fortunate in his 
retreat. Luna, where his villa stood, was one of the many con- 
▼enient and beautiful situations in which the Gulf of Spezia 
abounded. The town itself has lain in ruins for ages ; what 
now occupies a part of its site is called Larice. It was fre- 
quently vbited by the officers of our fleet, while occupied in 
the blockade of Genoa, and always with new delight. Strabo 
makes particular mention of the capaciousness of its port, 
which, he says, would aflford shelter to all the navies of Europe 
Silius Italicus is equally warm in its praise :— 

'* Tone quos k niveis exegit Luna metaUis, 

** Insignis portu, quo non spatiosior alter, 

*' lAAumereis cepisse rates, et claudere pontum.'* 

Via. 18. 5d, 191 hu tober momenti, £nnit», &c.] The line is 

**^ LunaX portum est opere cogaoscere, cires.*' '* Thb" 
(it is Holyday who speaks) 

" This said wise Ennxus aft*r h* had dreamad ha was 
<* Homer, the fift form'd by Pythagoras 
'* His peacockes soul*'*-* 

When Warburton produced his dulcet ** emendation" of 
Shakspeare, t' th* presence Ts death, Edwards observed that it 
must have been intended for the use of Cadmus, in his serpent 
^late ; but neither in that, nor in any other transformation, 
ooold he have enunciated Holiday's opening line :-— In a long 
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Wheoi all his dreams of transmigration past3 
He found himself plain Quintus^ at the last ! 
Here to repose I give the cheerful day^ ^ 
Careless of what the vulgar think or say ; 

and learned note, however, (which those who are deeirout of 
faUuig into the dream out of which Ennius awoke, may consult 
with advantage,) he labours exceedingly hard to ascertain the 
succession of bodies into which the soul of Pythagoras mig^ted 
on its way to Ennius : the true station of the peacock perplexes 
him above measure, and he cannot decide, after all, whether 
this bird should take the first or the third place among the 
fine; for *^ that QvXniva (he says) does not here signify an^me 
but a number, is probable from the received tradition of the 
Pythagoreans, mentioned by St. Jerome/* 

Holiday's innoxious gravity may raise a smile ; but we must 
contemplate with other feelings, the obliquity of those who 
extol this insane doctrine, at which Persius justly laughs, as 
containing in itself the germs of profound science, sublune 
philosophy, and a system of ethicks worthy of all the gods. 

The plain sense of the words Cm jubet hoc^ &c. seems to be. 
Such was the description given of this port by Ennius, when 
he had recovered his senses, and ceased to dream (see page 1) 
that he was Quintus Homer, instead of Quintus Ennius. 
" Concerning this man (Holyday says) I may yet add somewhat 
remarkable. He writ the 12th book of his Annals when he was 
67 years of age. It is also related of him that he lived to great 
age and poverty, which he did bear with a brave spirit, and 
that he was buried in the monument of Scipio Africanus, whose 
wars he writ." 

It will not occupy much space to subjoin that Ennius must 
have known the port of Luna well. It was there that the 
Romans usually took shipping for Corsica and Sardinia, the 
latter of which the poet often visited in company with the 
elder Cato. 
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Or what the Souths from Africk's burning air^ 
Unfriendly to the fold^ may haply bear : 
And careless still, though richer herbage crown 
My neighbours' fields^ or heavier crops embrown. 
Nor, Bassus, though capricious Fortune grace, 
Thus, with her smiles, a low'-bred, low-born race. 
Will e'er thy friend, for that, let Envy plough 
One careful furrow on his open brow ; 
Give crooked age upon his youth to steal, 
Defraud his table of one generous meal ; 
Or, stooping o'er the dregs of mothery vnne. 
Touch, with suspicious nose, the sacred sign. 

Vbk. 33. Or itooping o'er the dregs, &c.] 

'* £t signum in vapida naso tetigisse lagena. 

** This (as Sir W. Drummond well observes) is to draw from 
the life. Horace himself could hardly have given a more 
striking picture of avarice.*' Yet Sir W. Drummond thus 
copies the drawing : 

" Yet purest wine still sparkles in my bowl." 

Dryden has rather translated Stellutt than Persius, and both 
have widely wandered from the sense. 

** "Sh fia ch' estingua con quel vin la sete 

*• Ch* io senta al naso esser corrotto, e guasto."— 

** Nor yet unseal the dregs of wine* that stink 
*' O* th* cask, nor in a nasty flaggon drink/' &c. 

Picturesque expression constitutes not the least of the poet's 
ezceUendeSy and should not therefore be versified away. It was 
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But inclinations vary : — and the Power 
That beams^ ascendant, on the natal hour, 
EyAi Twins produces of discordant souls, 
And tempers^ wide asunder as the poles. 

Thfe One, on birth-days, and on those alone. 
Prepare (but with a forecast all his own) 
On tunny-pickle, from the shops, to dine. 
And dips his withered pot-hetbs in the brine ; 
Trembles the pepp^ from his hands to trust. 
And sprinkled, grain by grain, the sacred dust. 
The Other, large of soul, exhausts his hoard. 
While yet a stripling, at the festive board. 

To USE my fortune, Bassus, I intend : 
Nor, therefore, deem me so profuse, my friend, 
So prodigally vain, as to afford. 
Hie costly turbot, for my freedmen's board ; 
Or so expert in flavours, as to show 
How, by the relish, thrush from thrush I know. 

the CQStom of the Romani to pour meltiid pitch 6Ver the ttouth 
of their wine vessels* on which, when sufficiently cooM Ibr 
the purpose, they impressed their signets. Suspicious of his 
slaves, the miser is ludicrously represented as bending over the 
jar, and prying so narrowly into* the state of the seal (ngnum) as 
to touch it with his nose : the wine, too, fbr which all this soli- 
citude is maniibsted, is not unworthy of the rest of the picture, 
it is good ior nothing. 
Vbr. 51. Ssf *< eapa-t m/avours," &c.] I teara from SteU«iti» 
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cr 



Live to your means*'— 'tis wisdom's voice you 
hear — 
And freely grind the produce of the year : 
What scruples check you ? Ply the hoe and spade^ 

And lo ! aoother crop is in the blade. 

True ; but the claims of duty caution crave. 
A friend^ scarce rescued from the Ionian wave^ 



that the delicate gourmands of Italy ** sapevano dire gustando li 
iordi 8*erano domestici b pur selvaggi, e se maschi h pur femme" 
These birds (supposed to be our thrush) were accounted great 
dainties by the Romans, who had particular buildings attached 
to their houses (turderia) for breeding them for the table. 

VjBR. 57. True ; hut the claims of duty^ &c.] This passage 
appeared to Dryden so pre-eminently poetical,, that he wished 
to transfer the merit of it to Lucan ; '* because" (as he adds) 
" except these, and the last two lines of the second Satire, Per- 
sius has written nothing elegantly." It was then the mord 
cruel to deprive him of this. But could Dryden think as he 
wrote ? Though he studied his author in the French and Ita- 
lian commentators and criticks ; yet he was sufficiently familiar 
with the text, to render his candour or his sincerity in this 
assertion, very questionable. " Comment/^ says M. S^lis " Dry- 
den s'est'il m^is si grossih'emeht sur le talent de Perse, et comment 
G't'tl daigni tradwre un icrwam qtCH estimovt si pea ?** Addison, 
who, in his Dialogue on Medals, expresses his astonishment at 
Dryden's opinion, declares, in opposition to it, that Persius is 
the better poet of the two. Brewster seems to agree with 
Addison : and Sir W. Drummond, with his usual elegance, 
and with much good taste, has pointed out a number of pas- 
sages in our poet equal, to say the least of them, to either 
those which Dryden thought so exclusively beautiful. 

VOL. II. * L 
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Grasps a projecting rock^ ^hile^ in the deep. 
His treasures, with his prayers, unheeded sleep : 
I see him stretch'd, desponding, on the ground. 
His tutelary gods all wreck'd around, 
His bark dispersed in fragments o'er the tide^ 
And sea-mews sporting on the ruins wide. 

Sell, then, a pittance ('tis my prompt advice,) 
Of this your land, and send your friend the price ; 

Ver. 65. SeUt then, apittance^ &c.] 

M . nunc et de cespite rivo, 

Frange aliquid/'— 
Thus explained by the old Scholiast. " De pairimonio hto mmue 
aliquid quod trUmas naufrago;** and, indeed, I should have 
thought it somewhat difficult to take it in any other sense. 
The version of Brewster is : 

** Sell, sell some land, and so support thy friei\d.*' 
Upon which Sir W. Drummond observes that he can '* the 
snore readily forgive his mistaking the author here, as all the 
commentators seem to have misunderstood the passage.'* 
*' Persius does not literally mean (he continues) that the avari- 
cious man should sell any part of his land.*— The private sacri- 
fices to the Lares were made upon a turf :— thus Juvenal : 
** Qua festus promissa Deis animalia cespes 
Expectat," &c. 
But what had the Lares to do with this turf? It was not pre- 
pared for them« but for Jupiter and Juno. What renders the 
quotation the more extraordinary, is Juvenal's express declara- 
tion, that, after setting all things in order for these sacrifices, he 
will repair home and ofler to his little waxen deities, larUnts 
patemiif as he calls them, the customary incense and flowers. 

The second example of " sacrificing to the Lares upon a 
turf,'* is not more apposite. *^ Horace says, in one of lus odes : 
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Lest^ ^ith a pictured storm, forlorn and poor, 
He ask cheap charity^ from door to door. 

" Hic'vivum mihi cespitem, hie 
Verbenas, pueri ponite, thuraque.*^ 

The Lares are not so much as hinted at ; the whole of the 
ode is directed to Venus^ to propitiate whom the altar is raised, 
and the victim prepared : 

'* Mactata veniat lenior hostia !** 
The last instance is oF a piece with the rest : 
«« M positusque carbo in 

Cespite vivo." 

Here, too, the Lares are entirely out of the question : the 
turf was raised, as the poet tells his friend, for the sacrifice of 
a goat to Bacchus, who had preserved him from being crushed 
to death by the fall of a tree. The deduction from all this 
is, " that, as the sacrifices to the Lares were always in pro- 
portion to the expenditure of the &mily, the person who 
lessened his household expenses, might be saidfrangere aliquid 
de cespite vho" The meaning of Persius, therefore, follows, "con- 
tract your own expenses, and bestow some of your wealth on 
your friend.'' 

To have done with this turf at once— the Lares had it not. 
Their altar was the hearth ; and on this, where a fire was 
always ready, a small part of what was set on the table, was 
duly 8acrificed.<—- But without this, a slight attention to the 
text will shew that the explanation here given is wide of the 
poet*s argument altogether. Expend the produce of the year, 
he says: what have you to dread? another crop is at hand. 
But* replies the miser, if I do so, I shall possess no means of 
relieving a shipwrecked friend. Aware that this is a mere 
pretext for indulging his avaricious propensities, Persius 
sharply answers ; in that case sell a little of your land. Had 
his words borne tbe meaning attributed to them by Sir W. 
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^' But tben^ mj angry heir^ displeased to find 
His prospects lessen'd by an act so kind^ 
May slight my obsequies ; and, in return. 
Give my cold ashes to a scentless urn ; 
Reckless what vapid drugs he flings thereon, 
Adulterate cassia, or dead cinnamon ! — 
Can I (bethink in time) my means impair. 
And, with impunity, provoke my heir ? 
— Here Bestius rails — ^' A plague on Greece," he 

cries, 
*' And all her pedants ! — there the evil lies ; 

Drummondy they would contradict the whole tenour of his 
satire ; and the poet would fall into the snare which the cove- 
tous man had so artfully laid for him. If it be worth while to 
add another word on a plain passage on which too much has 
already been said, it may be urged that the relief was to be 
immediate : ^unc et, ^c. Even now» &c. How could the 
shipwrecked man be rescued from the instant necessity of 
begging, if he were compelled to wait for the slow accumu- 
lations *' of a contracted expenditure in the article of pro- 
visions** ? 

Vea. 87* Lest, with a pictured storm, &c.] For the allusion 
in this, and a preceding passage, p. 26, see Juvenal, Sat. ziv. 
▼. 413. 

Ver. 97. Here Bestius railSf &c. — "] 

" Sed Bestius urget 

Doctores Graios/* 

The poet has shewn no great adroitness here : he sufl^ a 
third speaker to break in rudely upon the dialogue, when he 
might, with better effect, have put all that was about to be said 



1 
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For since their mawkish, their enervate lore. 
With dates and pepper^ curs'd our luckless shore^ 

into the mouth of his opponent. The passage, however, has 
turned out quite a deodand to the criticks, who have with in- 
eipressible delight heaped mountains of learned lumber upon 
it, to the utter confusion of themselves and their readers. 
The words of Bestius are :*- 

*' ^— Ita fit, postquam sapere urbi 
Cum pipere et palmis venit nostrum hoc maris expers, 
Foenisecas crasso vitiarunt unguine pultes ;" 

which, if we would take Lorenzo^s advice to young Master 
Grobbo, and understand a plain man in his pkan meaning, might 
be rendered ; Thus 'tis ! — since this emasculate wisdom of our*s 
came to Rome with dates and spices, our very hay-makers have 
learned to vitiate their homely pottage with " gross unguents.'' 
But how, say the criticks, can hoc nostrum be made to agree with 
venit cum pipere et palmis ? if it Wbs our own, it could no^ 
come from Greece. 1 1 needs no very intimate acquaintance with 
the language to discover, that hoc nostrum sapere is contemp- 
tuously used by the angry Bestius for, this our modish philosophy, 
— i. e. not of the growth of this country, but adopted, and 
made our own with other pernicious exoticks. 

Sir W. Drummond thus understands the passage* " So it 
is, that since the Grecian philosophers have come among us, 
this our taste, not versant in foreign flavours, afterwards came 
to the city with pepper and dates, the hay-cutters have vitiated 
their puddings with thick oil.'* The poet (he continues) speaks 
figuratively, and borrows his metaphors from the taste." It is 
not, however, the poet who speaks, but Bestius, an illiterate 
rustick, who seems not to delight much in rhetorick, and whose 
language is as gross as his understanding. 

The criticks create their own *' difiBbCulties,** as they call 
them ; if they could also overcome them as the great Thumb 
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Luxury has tainted all ; and ploughmen spoil 
Their wholesome barley-broth with luscious oil." 

Heavens ! can you stretch (to fears like Aese a 
slave) 
Your fond solicitude beyond the grave ? 
Away !— 

But thou^ my heir, whoe'er thou art^ 
Step from the crowds and let us talk apart. 
Hear'st thou the news ? Caesar has won the day^ 
(So^ from the camp^ his laurell'd missives say,^ 

did the giants that he made, it would be well : but this is by 
no means the case. It is, indeed, settled, after a fierce conflict, 
that the maris expers of our poet is taken from the maris expers 
of Horace, and is used in the same sense : but on turning to 
the latt^, the contest is i^newed with greater fary than before, 
and no two of them can agree as to what that sense is ! 

Holyday (who bears no part in this unprofitable warfare,) 
thus gives the passage : 

" Thus 'tis, since your fond liberalitie. 
Rather emasculate soft luxurie, &c/' 
and he subjoins the following judicious note to emasculatem 
** Thus, with the most accurate interpreters, I render maris 
expers, taking maris for the genitive case of mas, not of mare^ 
for then there were a manifest contradiction in the sense, be- 
cause presently after, he sayes, it came from Greece, and so by 
consequence over the sea." 

It only remains to observe, that Bestius is dismissed without 
ceremony : the poet deigns not to notice his impertinent inter- 
ruption ; but, after hastily concluding the speech which had 
been broken off, drops the subject, and turns to a new 
speaker. 
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And Germany is ours ! The city wakes^ 
And from her altars the cold ashes shakes.-— 
Lo ! from the imperial spoils, Csesonia brings 
Arms, and the martial robes of conquered kings^ 
To deck the temples ; while, on either hand. 
Chariots of war^ and bulky captives stand, 



V£K. 88. fSOffrom the camp, his laurelVd mimoei say,) ] It 
hafi been already ol)6erved, that the letters which announced a 
victory to the Senate and Roman people, were decorated with 
laurels. See on this subject, toL i. p. 169. 

Vbr. 91. Lq/ from the imperial tpoils, Casomia brings, &c.] 
The same happy ttiought had struck Caligula himself. The 
following extract from Suetonius is worth notice, as tending 
to illustrate the passage before us. *' Conversus hinc Caligula 
ad curam triumphi, prater captivos et transfugas barbaroSf 
GaUiarum quoqite procerissimum quemque, et ut ipse dicebat, 
e^tod^iolftSeulnv, ac nonnullos ex principibits legit ac seposuit ad 
pompam : coegitque non tantum rutilare, et submittere cofnam, et 
sermonem Germanicum addiscere," Ssc Calig. 48. It appears 
fh>m the same authority, that this deplorable maniack was ex- 
tremely anxious to render his publick entrance as splendid as 
possible {quantus nunquam alius fuisset: ibid.) Caesonia, 
therefore, in thus labouring to swell his triumph, was taking 
the surest means (not excepting even the famous love-potion) 
to secure his attachment, and govern in his name. 

Persius was about ^even years old when this triumph, or 
rather ovation (for it was a poor thing, after all), took place ; 
it might therefore have dwelt upon his memory ; especially as 
the times in which he lived were not very fertile in raree-shows 
of this kind : a circumstance which might, perhaps, be in his 
contemplation, as there appears something of a sarcastick turn 
in the frigidus cinis. 
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Id long array« I, too^ ray joy to prove, 

Will to. the emperor's Genius; and to Jove, 

Devote, in gratitude^ for deeds so rare, 

Two hundred well-match'd fencers^ pair by pair. 

Who blames — who ventures to forbid me ? You ? 

Woe to your future prospects ! if you do. 

— And, sir, not this alone ; for I have vow'd 

A supplemental largess^ to the crowd, 

Of corn and oil. What ! muttering still ? dravr 

near. 
And speak aloud, for once, that I may hean 
'' My means are not so low, that I should care 
For that poor pittance, your may leave your heir// 



Ves. 100. Two hundred fencers, &c.] The poet grows quite 
magnificent in his gratitude. Such a number of fencers would 
have strained even the imperial treasury ; but he is evidently 
playing upon the terrours of his immediate heir. 

Ver. 107* " My means are not so low, &c.] Holyday, surely 
manifested more wit than wisdom, when he observed that the 
difficulty in Juvenal was to choose a meaning, in Persius to find 
one : for the line before us has been interpreted a hundred dif- 
ferent ways. 



''An prohibes ? die clare : non adeo, inquis. 



" Exossatus ager juxta est. Age,^^ &c. 

"These, (says the pseudo-Cornutus) are the words of the heir; 
and amount to this : I dare not attempt to hinder you from 
doing what you please with your property, since there is a field 
not far from us full of stones, with which you may knock my 
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Just as you please : but -were Ij sit, bereft 
Of all my kin ; no aunt^ no uncle left ; 

brains'out !" This inteipretation bears the bell, I think ; though 
that of Ascensius inust be allowed to come very near it : " Si 
clare dvperOf Ua ui » turba audiat me negate mctimam Casitri, 
statim lapidibus quijacent paraH me obruat /'*— *But enough, and 
more than enough^ of such hopeless imbecility. 

Burton tells us that exosiatus ager means " an estate clear of 
all Ueru upon it ;" this is very well for a lawyer ; while Sheridan 
(which is veiy ill for a schoolmaster) affirms that it means 
" land well cultiTated." It means, however, exhausted, worn 
out, and (whatever lexicographers, and commentators may urg^ 
to the contrary) can by no possibility bear any other meaning. 

Sir W. Drummond rejects this sense of the word, which he 

found in Madau, and thus ** interprets the passage.'* Do you 

object to this expense? asks the rich man. Die clare, Nonadeo, 

in<^is: not so truly, say you ; but you add, exossatus agerjuxta 

est: A rich field is hard by : — '' insinuating, that the money 

would be more wisely laid out in the purchase of an estate.** 

This appears to me more ingenious than " satisfactoiy :** — 

but why should we thus persist in seeking knots in a bulrush ? 

— I read 

■ ■ " non adeo, inquis, 

" Exossatus ager — Juxta est : age,** &c. 

i. e. " You will say, perhaps, that your own property is not so 
reduced.**— Here Persius, a little pettishly, it must be con- 
fessed, interrupts the supposed speaker, and cuts short his con- 
clusion. Just as you please for that, I want to hear no further. 
There is yet another explanation. Marsilius takes adeo for a 
verb, and understands it in the forensick sense, of entering on 
an heritage, {adeo hareditatem). This deserves consideration. 
It will not, however, affect the meaning here given to the rest 
of this disputed passage.** I renounce your estate ; it is exhaust- 
ed." Just as you please, &c. 
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No nepbew> niece ; were all my cousins goiie^ 
And all my cousins' cousins^ every one^ 
Aricia soon some Manius would supply^ 
Well pleased to take that '' pittance/* when I die. 

^' Manius ! a beggG^r of the first degreCa 
A son of earthy your heir t'' Nay, question me. 
Ask who my grandsire's sire ? I know not well. 
And yet, on recollection, I might tell ; 
But urge me one step further — I am mute : 
A son of earth, like Manius, past dispute^ 

Veil. 113. Aricia soon some Manius would supply t"] 



'** Accedo Boyillas 



*' Clivuoique ad Virbt— ^preesto est mihi Manius.'^ 

These places lay in the Appiaa Way, on the road to Aricia, the 
faivottrite resort of beggars, (see vol. i. p. 163») on account 
of the facility which the rugged ascent afforded them of follow- 
ing the traveller's wheeb, who could not readily escape from 
their clamorous importunity. Manius stands here as the repre- 
sentative or head of this worshipful fraternity ; but I know 
not on what account he was ad? anced to this supremacy in 
wretchedness. The term (which is evidently from the Greek) 
had long been proverbial for the most abject state of beg- 
gary and want. Festus^ after some trifling of his own, and 
absurdly deducing Manius from a repectable origin ; adds, 
Asinius Capita longe aliter sensit, ait enim turpes, et deformes 
sign^cari, quia Mania dicuntur deformes persona : Alia quaV 
opinione (says Silvestri,) par che piuttosto aderisca Pcrsio: 
but surely Persius did not take Maoius for an hob^blin tq 
frighten children. 
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Thusj his descent and mine are equal prov'd^ 
And we at last are cousins^ though remoT'd. 

But why should you, who still before me run^ 
Require my torch^ ere yet the race be won ? 

VsB. lt2S« Bill why should you^ who stiUhefore me run^ 
'* Qui prior es, cur me in decursu lampada poecas ? 

TbiB is almoBt the only line in these Satires in which I have 
found much real difficulty, and this, not from any inherent ob- 
scurity in the words, but from ignorance of the precise nature 
of the game to which they allude. Had it been the fortune 
of our author, to find an annotator among his contempo- 
raries, this uncertainty would have been removed ; but Cor- 
nutus, the nearest to his own age who has reached us, is a very 
indifferent scholiast, and his explanations, generally speaking, 
either explain nothing, or leave the meaning more obscure than 
they found it. I will, however, give the reader what he says. 
" Apud Athaenas ludi celebrebrantur^ in quibus cursu juvenes eerta- 
hant ; et qui victor primus eraty facem iollebat ; deinde sequenti se 
tradehaty et secundus tertio, simUUer omnesfaciehant, et n6t inrsicem 
tradebanip donee currentium numerus complereiur." 

None of the commentators or translators notice any difficulty 
in this place. They give, in succession, what they are pleased 
to term a description of a torch- race, without appearing to sus- 
pect that it bears, in no one instance, the least analogy to that 
in the text. Holyday (whom Dryden has closely copied, both 
text and note) briefly observes that " this is an alhision to the 
race celebrated in honour of Prometheus, when the first, run- 
ning with a torch in his hand, when he was wearie, gave it to 
the next after hun.*' Madan (for the intermediate trai viators 
have nothing more to the purpose) observes that it is " an al- 
lusion to a festival instituted in honour of Vulcan, where young 
xpen ran with lighted torches, and strove each who could first 
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Think me your Mercuiy : Lo ! here I stand, 
As painters represent him^ purse in hand : 

arrive at the goal without extinguishing his own. If the fore- 
most tired as he was running, he gave up the race, and deli- 
vered bis torch to the second ; the second, if he tired, delivered 
it to the third, and so on till the race was over. The victor 
was his who carried the torch lighted to the end of the race." 

Our criticks would make a poor figure at Newmarket ; and 
would not have made a much better one, it may be thought, at 
Athens, where the frequenters of the Ceramicus were sufK- 
ciently knowing in the science of gtoe^ond^take, — If the second 
in the race had encumbered himself with the torch of the first, 
he would have run at a fearful disadvantage. The truth is, 
that there was a great variety of torch races among the Greeks ; 
and it has, I believe, unfortunately happened^ that the parti- 
cular one to which Persius alludes, has escaped the notice of 
the ancient writers, or their description of it has not reache 
us. In this state of uncertainty, all that can be aflirmed with 
safety is, that he who gave up his torch, resigned the 
chance of winning.*— The allusion is probably personal, and 
relates to the poet's own feelings ; in this light, it is not with- 
out interest : he seems to say to his heir, (who, from his indif- 
ference was, perhaps, remotely allied,) you are in full health ; 
and have every prospect of outstripping me in the career of 
life : do not, then, prematurely take from me the chance of 
extending my days a little—do not call for my torch before I 
have given up the race, and snatch (in the beautiful language of 
Shakspeare) at half an hour of my f rail life. Such appears to 
be the purport of our author's pathetick expostulation ; which 
conveys the conviction of his own mind, that the fieital termina- 
tion of the contest was inevitable, and dose at hand. 

The commentators from Casaubon downwards, maintain that 
Qui prior es is not referable to decurtUf but to the heir ; because. 
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Will you, or not^ the proffer'd boon receiye. 
And take^ with thankfulness^ whatever I leave P 

Somethings you murmur, of the heap is spent 
True : as occasion call'd, it freely went ; 
In life 'twas mine : but death your chance secures^ 
And what remains^ or more^ or less, is yours. 
Of Tadius* legacy no questions raise^ 
Nor turn upon me with a grandsire-phrase^ 
'^ Live on the interest of your fortune^ boy ; 
To touch the principal^ is to destroy/' 

*' What, after all, may I expect to have ?" 
Expect ! — Pour oil upon my viands, slave. 
Pour with unsparing hand ! shall my best cheer. 
On high and solemn days, be the singed ear 
Of some tough, smoke-dried hog, with nettles drest; 
That your descendant, while in earth I rest. 
May gorge on dainties, and, when lust excites. 
Give, to patrician beds, his wasteful nights ? 

Shall I, a napless figure, pale and thin, 
Glide by, transparent, in a parchment skin, 

say they, ** it would otherwise be contrary to the ceremony.^ 
But this, whatever be the " ceremony," as it is termed, is pre- 
cisely what the poet says ; and upon this contrariety alone, the 
severity of the reproof depends. 

ViR. 1«5. Think me ymr Mercury, &c.] i. e. Look not on my 
estate as necessarily devolving upon you, but rather regard me 
as the god of gain, as the Mercury of poets and punters, hold- 
ing out to you unloojced for and fortuitous advantages. 
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That he may strut with more than priestly pride^ 
And swag his portly paunch from side to side ? 
Go, truck your soul for gain ! buy. sell, exchange ; 
From pole to pole, in quest of profit range. 
Let none more shrewdly play the factor's part ; 
None bring his slaves more timely to the mart ; 

Ver. 153. None bring his slaoes &c.] 



" Ne sit praestantior alter 



'^ Cappadocas rigida places plausisse catasta." 

The Roman slave-market was principally furnished from Cap- 
padocia, the inhabitants of which seem to have agnized a natural 
and prompt alacrity in servitude : if they have not been much 
injured by those who knew them well, they were fitted for it» 
by the most degrading vices. See vol. i. p. 288. The catasta 
was a kind of moveable machine, in which the slaves were 
ranged on different platforms, accordingto their age or stature. 
It is mentioned by Martial, from whom it would appear to have 
been appropriated to the more select and valuable ones. 

" Inspexit raolles pueros, oculbque comedit 
" Non ho6 quos primfi prostituere case, 

^ Sed quos arcanse servant tabulata catastse, 
" Et quos non populus, nee mea turba videt." 

Lib* ix. epig. 60. 

This is said of Mamurra ; and the reader may be confident fin>m 
what is related of this most amusing boaster, (Juv. Sat. vii.) 
that he would not condescend to look at common ware. From 
th^rigida of Persius, and the arcana of Martial, it may be sur- 
mised that the catasta was secured by some kind of fence, or 
lattice-work. 
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Puff them with happier skilly as caged they stand, 
Or clap their \vell-fed sides with nicer hand. 

Double your fortune — treble it — yet more — 
'Tis four^ six^ ten-fold what it was before : 
O bound the heap — ^You^ who could yours confine, 
Tell me^ Chrysippus, how to limit mine ! 

Ver. 155. bound the keap'^Ckrysippus, &c.] The conclusion 
of this Satire, like that of the last, appears abrupt, and hurried, 
but it may be observed, at the same time, that Persius had pre* 
viously enlarged on the subject of avariae, and therefore had 
the less need to dwell on it here, Chrysippus, on whom he 
calb for assistance, was, like Cleanthes, a disciple of Zeno, and 
celebrated above them both, for the subtlety of his dialecticks ; 
which, say the old grammarians, the gods, if they had ever been 
disposed to talk logically, would have adopted for their own.* 
The gods are infinitely obliged to this favourable opinion of 
their judgment. — But Chrysippus is best known to us as the 
inventor of that notable species of argument the Sorites, (^po^) 
or Heap, which is made up of an indefinite number of propo* 
sitions, the one rising out of the other, so that the progression 
is infinite, unless a conclusion is formed by adroitly connecting 
the predicate with the first subject. Cicero, who has more than 
one reference to it in his Academieks, caUs it, ** Captiasum genus 
inierrogoHonis quod mmim^ in Philosophia probari solet, cum ali- 
quod tninuUUim et gradatim additur aut demitur" This he illus- 
trates, elsewhere, by the well-known instance.— -What precise 
number of grains^ constitute a heap ? Do three ? four ? five ? 



* Perhaps however they took the hint, and transported the 
whole System to Olympus; for of the seven hundred and 
fifty books which this doctor subtilissimxis excogitated, not one 
has been seen on earth for many ages. 
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I 

&c. Again : At what precise point does a heap cease to be so? 
When one?— two? — three? four, &c. grains are taken from 
it ? But enough of this idle sophism ; viHosum sane et captiosum 
genus; it is more than time to follow the example of Holydaj, 
and conclude once for aU. ** Wherefore not to trouble the rea* 
der further with these roundabouts, 1 come to the poet : 



" And now. where likewise I may rest, design, 
'* Chrysippus, thou that didst thy heap conlBne.** 

** The End of Persius," he subjoins ; but he has yet a few last 
words ; and those who are acquainted with the real character 
of his version of Juvenal, which he was now meditating, will 
smile at the energy with which he threatens to apply each 
corporal facuUy to that great work ; 

" This lash has but Sixe knots : but see thou mend ; 

** Or paradventare else, I shall intend 

'' To come in fury; and thee naked strip, 

*' And scourge thee witha sixtbenb knotted whip." 
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